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TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE 

CHARLES  KENDAL  BUSHE, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE   COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH 

IN  IRELAND, 
THE  FOLLOWING  DISCOURSES  ARE  INSCRIBED, 
AS    A    SLIGHT    TRIBUTE    OF    ESTEEM    AND    GRATITUDE  : 
THAT  PAID  TO   ACCOMPLISHBfENTS, 
WHICH  DIGNIFY  THE  RELATIONS  OF  PUBUC 
IN    THE  SAME    MEASURE 
THAT    THET   ADORN    THOSE    OF  FRIVATB    UFE  ; 
THIS    EXCITED    BT    ATTENTIONS, 
WHICH   TO    THE    LABOURER    IN   LTTERATURB 
ARE    ALWAYS    ACCElPTABLB, 
MORE  ESPECIALLY 

WHEN 

BESTOWED  IN  THE  LIKE  SPIRIT    THAT  THEY  ARE   RECEIVBD, 

WrraoUT    OflTTENTATION    ON    THE    ONE    HAMD« 

OR  COBlFROinSE  OF  FEELING 

ON    THE  OTHER. 


ERRATA. 


MMMMMWIMM* 


For  ''  those"  read  «  these,**  in  P^  8.  Line  S.    As  also  ift 

21, 5.    59,  22.    m,  1.    68,  5.     79, 2a    98,  19.  lOQp 

19.     116,  16.  21.     117,  1.     124>,  8.      ]S4s  10.    88. 

154,  1.     192,  24.. 
For  <<  ascendancy"  read  <<  ascendency,"  in  Pag«  10  lAne  5. 

*'  impede"  read  '<  oppugn," in  47  •••••••  4*. 

"  we  Christians"  read  «  as  we  Chr." ...  in  88 8: 

"  mo"  read  "  )nn" in  110 25. 

«  und"  read  "  and" in  154- 84. 

<' principles"  read  "  principle,"  m  178 23. 

"  agianst"  read  **  against,".. in  206 29. 

«  and"  read*'  nor," in  212 2. 

"  18"  read*' 78" in  232 1. 
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*^*  In  the  Appenduc,  p.  248.  /.  17.  the  expression  <*  Hypo* 
statical  union"  is  used  to  indicate  the  coexistence  of  the 
Persons  {vTrorrmmt)  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  essence  (il 
B^n  •vrl»)» 

In  the  sense  of  vw^rrwri;,  as  defined  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  (naturat  suiiUmtiay  essentia;  Schleusner,  mvoc.$3,) 
it  accurately  expresses  the  Second  clause  of  the  Fourth  arti- 
cle of  the  Athanasian  Creed :  but  in  the  (since)  more  generally 
reodved  acceptation,  perhaps  **  Hypostatical  coexistence" 
mi^t  he  substituted  with  advantage  to  the  sense  in  the 
paragraph  referred  to. 

Its  other  meaning,  which  req>ects  the  Theanthropic  nature 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  is  not  contemplated  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 


PREFACE. 


The  Discourses  now  submitted  to  public 
notice  form  part  of  a  series^  which  was 
preached  in  the  year  preceding  last  before 
the  University  of  Dublin,  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  their  author  to  the  office 
of  Donnelan  Lecturer.  The  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  their  delivery  has  been  one 
of  constant  professional  and  official  avoca* 
tion  ;  a  circumstance  mentioned  to  account 
for  the  delay  which  has  attended  their  pre- 
paration for  the  press. 

Their  purport  (as  announced  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination)  is,  to  connect 
the  Biblical  Records  of  Creation,  as  closely 
as  their  language  and  arrangement  admit, 
with  Physical  Science ;  and  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  evidence  which  arises  out  of  the 
comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of  their 
Author, 

The  details  into  which  they  enter  have 
at  all  times  attracted  much  attention  ;  more 
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particularly  those  which  involve  the  consi- 
deration of  the  mineral  structure  of  the 
globe,  since  Geology,  forsaking  its  uncertain 
speculations,  has  assumed  its  rank  amongst 
the  sciences.  They  suggested  themselves, 
in  consequence,  to  the  author,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  literary  career,  as  fit  subjects 
of  research,  comprising  so  much  in  their 
respective  pursuits  to  engage  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Naturalist  and  the  Theologian. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  have 
assumed  of  late  an  influence  still  more  ex* 
tended.  The  physiology  of  our  planet  num- 
bers amongst  its  students  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  is,  owing  to  their  exertions,  in  rapid 
progress  to  maturity.  From  tliis,  indepen- 
dently of  its  direct  results,  a  collateral  good 
has  arisen.  Each  fresh  accession  oif  light 
has  served  on  the  whole  to  connect  it  more 
and  more  with  the  Mosaic  Records ;  through 
the  feelings  so  invariably  connected  with 
which  an  additional  interest  has  been  ex- 
cited, and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  preserved. 
The  proof  of  this  exists  in  many  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
respective   walks    of   the  Divine  and   the 
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PhysioIogisL  The  Notes  attached  to  the 
Lectures  will  be  found  to  contain  references 
to  such  as  have  appeared  most  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 


The  author  esteems  it  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  following  Discourses  appear  before 
the  Public  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they 
were  delivered  ;  a  circumstance  which  may 
explain  the  frequency  of  recapitulation  in 
certain  instances.  It  was  found  expedient, 
in  consequence  of  many  and  unavoidable 
interruptions  in  their  succession,  to  resort  to 
this  mode  of  obviating  the  effects  of  an  im- 
perfect recollection  on  the  general  argument 
He  has  chosen  rather  to  hazard  the  censure, 
however  liberally  bestowed,  of  prolixness  of 
detail,  than  present  his  Readers  with  a  mu- 
tilated transcript 

The  references  also  inserted  in  the  con- 
text may  appear  to  many  to  be  unnecessarily 
multiplied.  For  this  he  pleads  the  nature  of 
bis  subject,  differing  so  materially  from  the 
purely  theological.  The  considerations  it 
involved  at  every  step  demanded  a  frequency 
of  research  proportioned   to  their  number 


It  prefacb. 

And  importance,  which  appears  in  the  latter 
case  to  most  advantage,  when  incorporated 
with  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the 
writer. 

*#^  [Postscript]. — Since  writing  the  notice  which 
precedes  this,  the  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
October,  and  in  the  British  for  NoTember,  1825,  have 
appeared ;  containing  remarks  on  the  Comparative  Esti^ 
mate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  a  treatise 
published  in  the  year  1822  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  and 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  a  Supplement^  chiefly 
purporting  to  be  an  answer  to  Professor  Buokland's 
BeUquMt  Dibmame,  which  advanced  fects  and  argu- 
ments at  variance  with  the  Diluvian  hypothesis  of 
the  former  writer. 

As  the  first^mentioned  Review  has  treated  at  consi- 
derable length  of  the  principles  of  the  research  which 
has  employed  the  author  of  the  following  lectures,  he 
cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  subjoining  a  few 
reflections  on  the  article  in  question ;  as  also  of  stating, 
that  Mr.  Penn's  work  did  not  reach  him  until  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
original  plan.  He  holds  it  necessary  however  to  add, 
that  had  even  the  appearance  of  the  treatises  referred  to 
preceded  the  time  of  its  completion,  he  should  by  no 
means  regard  a  subsequent  publication  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  uncalled  for. 

As  he  professes  but  little  interest  in  the  mode  resort* 
cd  to  of  conducting  this  physico-theological  warfare,  in 
which  unhappily  the  acrimony  of  the  polemic  has  been 
united  with  the  self-sufficienqr  of  the  philosopher,  he 
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proceeds  at  once  to  a  brief  view  of  such  pamages  of  the 
article  referred  to,  as  have  appeared  to  him  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  own  line  of  argument 

The  first  which  occurs  deserving  of  notice,  is  that  in 
p.  460.  **  It  has  never  been  held  derogatory  to  Al- 
mighty power,  that  it  operates,  in  creating  as  in  pre- 
serving, by  means  of  intermediate  agents,  or  secondary 
causes." 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  to  which  the  writer  of  this 
sentence  alludes,  is  one  whidi  involves  much  intricate 
discussion,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  usually 
presented.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  the  Mosaic  Phy- 
sics, and  is  that  in  truth,  which  all  physics  must  ulti- 
mately terminate  in,  unless  opposed  to  the  plain  light  of 
common  sense.  Indemonstrable  by  actual  experi- 
ment, of  which  it  were  easy  to  assign  the  reason,  it  yet 
is  one  which  connects  the  metaphysical  theory  of  causa- 
tion with  the  sciences  which  admit  of  that  species  of 
proof;  and  appeals  to  our  first  perceptions  for  its 
reality,  as  an  originative  principle,  not  less  than  to  the 
revelation  which  expressly  announces  it. 

As  the  several  details  connected  with  this  subject  oc- 
cupy a  principal  share  of  attention  in  the  following 
course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  much  at  present  on 
the  grounds  of  its  evidence.     The  remarks  already  of- 
fered tend  to  this ;  that  creation  being  regarded  as  a 
principle^  antecedent  to  all  modes  of  finite  existence, 
and  consequently  unsusceptible  of  positive  demonstra- 
tion, it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween the  exercise — ^the  efficacy — of  the  power,  and 
their  transmission  through  the  phaenomena  of  being, 
already  due  to  their^rjf  direction.  The  absence  of  any 
thing,  which  may  be  termed  a  course  of  nature^  during 
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the  former,  and  its  commencement  of  existence  during 
the  latter,  itf  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction. 

Now,  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by  **  secondary 
causes,"  are  those  which  accompany  this  course  of  na- 
ture; qualities  impressed  upon,  yet  separable  from, 
matter ;  the  notion  of  duration  is  therefore,  in  the  order 
of  our  thoughts,  connected  with  them  i  to  different  eras 
of  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  the  operations  of 
the  efficient  and  the  instrumental  causes. 

We  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  above- 
mentioned,  or  hold,  that  the  exercise  of  the  latter  is 
even  compatible  with  a  right  notion  of  creative  power. 
No  analogy  can  be  traced  between  it  and  the  preserving 
power,  sufficient  to  authorise  our  concluding,  from  the 
manner  of  acting  in  the  latter,  as  to  that  which  took 
plaq^  in  the  former ;  the  truth  is,  as  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  has  determined  it — none  subsists ;  m  rh 

w•Xvtt^fMu^f  r«vT«vi  Koo'fi^t  i^/^^nt  isrAtfrnv  c  $t«f,  B-mvftmrm  Iwi 

wdfXM  Tvcrmufitfi  (*).  When  therefore  the  absence  of  a 
just  analogy  conspires  with  the  natural  order  of  our 
perceptions,  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  referred  to, 
we  may  safely  regard  it  as  either  vaguely  expressed,  or 
erroneously  conceived. 

Again,  it  is  observed — *^  Bacon  condemns  those  who 
*  seek  for  natural  philosophy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis,' and  who  thus  presumptuously  form  what  be 
calls  a  ^  malesana  admixtio'  of  reason  and  philosophy.'* 
IbiiL 

We  admit,  that  these  expressions,  as  alleged  by  the 
Reviewer,  are  no  slight  discouragements  to  the  authors 
of  such  a  work  as  the  following  purports  to  be.  But  let 
us  examine  more  minutely. 

(*).  S.  Chrysostom.  Serm*  in  2  Cor.  zU.  (0pp.  Vol.  il.  340  A). 
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The  sentence  referred  to  occurs  in  the  65th  Apho* 
rism  of  the  Ist  book  of  the  Novum  Organumj  in  which 
the  errors  of  that  sect  of  philosc^bers  are  exposed,  who 
corrupt  the  object  of  their  research  by  the  admixture  of 
Theology  and  Superstition.  '^  Huic  vanitati"  (sa]^ 
Bacon)  *<  nonnulli  ex  modemis  summa  levitate  ita  in- 
dulserunt,  ut  in  primo  capitulo  Greneseos,  et  in  libro 
Job,  et  aliis  Scripturis  sacris,  Philosophiam  naturalem 
fundare  conati  sint ;  inter  viva  qtuerentes  mortua.  Tan- 
toque  magis  haec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit,  et  coercenda^ 
quia  ex  Divinorum  et  Humanorum  malesana  admis« 
done,  non  solum  educitur  Philosophia  phantastica,  sed 
etiam  Religio  hseretica."  The  "  vanitas"  referred  to  is 
explained  in  a  foregoing  sentence ;  ^^  invenitur  hoc  genus 
mali — introducendo  formas  abstractas,  et  causas  finales, 
et  causas  prim  as ;  omittendo  saspissime  medias,"  etc 

We  perceive  here  that  the  reprehensions  of  the  illus- 
trious author  are  directed  against  those  who  found  Na- 
tural Philosophy — who  seek  for  its  first  principles  exclu^ 
sivefy — in  Scripture ;  and  who,  failing  in  this  tlieir  ill- 
judged  speculation,  endanger  the  convictions  of  others 
as  to  the  truth  of  those  statements,  whose  genuine  im- 
port they  so  entirely  misconceive.  The  author  of 
Moses^  Principiaj  and  his  followers,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  erect  on  the  announcements  of  Revelation 
doctrines  at  variance  with  the  known  results  of  Experi- 
ment, are  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  this  mis- 
guided zeal ;  not  so  those,  who,  by  tracing  a  congruity 
between  a. part  of  the  Sacred  records  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  relation  of  a  series  of  Physical  arrange- 
ments, and  the  existing  results  of  those  arrangements, 
Natural  phasnomena,  conceive  that  they  mingle  philo- 
sophy with  religion  with  no  disparagement  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  latter. 
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ThU  subject  also  is  resumed  in  tlie  following  course 
We  have  introduced  it  here,  not  only  asrforming  a  part 
of  the  Reviewer's  objections  consequent  on  what  pre- 
cedes, but  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  a  capital  error, 
into  which  expositors  seem  to  have  very  generally  falleD 
in  their  comments  on  the  Mosaic  details  of  creation.  It 
is  this,  that  the  inspired  historian  has  concerned  himself 
solely  with  the  Optical,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Physicalf 
narrative ;  a  supposition  which,  if  understood  in  an  un- 
limited sense,  would  produce  more  danger  to  the  record 
from  the  cavils  of  the  unbeliever,  than  it  would  acquire 
security  by  conceding  to  his  prejudices. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  in  the  same  spirit ;  '*  The 
purpose  of  his"  [St.  Augustine's  (a)]  '^opinion  is,  to 
show,  that  those  who  seek  to  confirm,  by  means  of  natu* 
ral  philosophy,  the  records  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  Creation,  act  imprudently,  and  injure  the 
cause  of  religion.  We  believe  the  Scriptures  on  the 
ground  of  Revelation ;  and  if  we  seek  to  confirm  our 
belief  by  physical  proofs,  we  shall  learn  to  doubt  of  all 
we  cannot  thus  confirm,  and  thus  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  future  state,  since 
that  is  contrary  to  physical  possibility."  p.  461. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  we  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those,  who  profess  ^^  to  confirm  the  subject  of  Creation 
by  Natural  Philosophy,"  as  there  exists  no  class  of  phse- 
nomena,  within  the  sphere  of  the  latter,  which  can,  in 
the  way  of  direct  proof,  demonstrate  the  certainty  of 
that  event.  The  belief  of  it,  on  independent  grounds, 
must  wholly  be  left  to  our  reasonings  on  what  we  can 
arrive  at,  by  legitimate  inference,  concerning  the  Di- 
vine Attributes  and  Being  (£).  Yet  it  is  not  less  certain, 
that,  as  the  Eternal  P(mer  has  been  made  known  by  the 
things  that  are  madey  so  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in 
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its  highest  conceiyable  degree,  has  not  been  lefc'without 
some  faint  attestations  in  the  system  it  has  originated  ; 
sufficient  at  least  to  exculpate  those,  who  seek  to  elicit 
them  from  the  volume  of  nature,  from  the  grave  charge 
o£  <*  acting  imprudently/'  In  what  the  real  imprudence 
consists,  has  been  already  explained  (c). 

As  to  ^Moubting  of  all  we  cannot  confirm"  by  an  ap» 
peal  to  Natural  philosophy,  it  may  with  truth  be  ob- 
served, that  such  a  posture  of  mind  can  only  attach  to 
those,  who  possess  not  understandings  sufficiently  strong 
to  distinguish  between  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  appli- 
cable, and  those  to  which  it  is  not  It  is  an  old,  and  a 
just,  distinction,  that  in  Revelation  there  are  things 
above,  and  things  according  to.  Reason.  Now  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  solecism  in  argument,  to  impugn  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Christian  philosopher  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  former. 

When  it  is  said ;  **  we  believe  the  Scripture  on  the 
ground  of  revelation,"  the  principle  is  recognised,  which 
discloses  to  the  Christian's  view  the  mysteries  of  his  re- 
ligion, unappreciable  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  rational 
faculty.  That  principle  is  Faiths  announced  by  an 
inspired  writer,  as  the  ground  of  our  belief  of  that  the- 
istic  tenet,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  our  pre- 
sent inquiry;  yet  announced  also  by  the  same,  as  an 
*<  evidence,"  and,  by  another  Apostle,  in  one  of  its 
efiects  on  the  Christian's  mind,  as  that  of  which  we 
should  be  ^^  able  to  give  a  reason." 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
statements  by  a  particular  example ;  ^^  No  ingenuity, 
nor  any  perversion  of  Scriptural  commentary,  can  re- 
concile the  solar  system,  or  that  of  astronomy  at  large, 

to  the  Mosaic  history."  p.  462. 

C 
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This  I  conceive  as  said  with  reference  to  the  cosmo- 
gonic  record ;  and  as  a  vindication  has  been  entered 
into  at  considerable  length,  of  its  announcements  in 
this  particular,  in  one  of  my  discourses  {d)j  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  detain  the  readier  at  present  by  anticipating 
its  details.  As  to  other  portions  of  the  inspired  writings, 
eyen  though  critical  ingenuity  should  fail  of  accommo- 
dating them  to  the  placita  of  modem  science,  it  stands 
perfectly  valid  as  an  apolog}',  that  the  writers  spoke 
*^  secundum  veritatem  popularem;*'  that,  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  Reviewer,)  <<  the  physical  portions  of 
the  narrative  are  not  essential,''  but  '*  incidental  to  the 
primary  object  of  the  inspired  writer"  (p.  462);  that, 
most  frequently,  it  would  not  consist  with  the  attain- 
ment of  this  primary  object,  to  use  expressions  at  vari- 
ance with  received  opinions.  This  subject  also  is  con- 
sidered in  one  of  the  Lectures  of  the  following  series. 
Vid.  pp.  45-8. 

Nor  are  we  confined  to  the  Biblical  records  alone 
for  instances  of  this  deviation,  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpose,  from  accuracy  of  expression.  It  occurs  even 
in  works  professedly  scientific.  Thus  astronomers  are 
vi^nt  to  speak  of  the  Sun's  orbit,  motion,  etc.  although, 
at  the  same  time^  both  they  and  their  readers  are  quite 
aware,  that  such  language  only  consists  with  optical 
truth.  Now  the  rule  that  the  astronomer  observes,  in 
the  regular  development  of  the  principles  of  his  science, 
should  naturally  be  looked  for  from  the  inspired  writer, 
when  considering  the  circumstances  of  human  intellect. 

The  writer  reverts  in  the  same  page  to  his  former  ob- 
jection ;  "  the  injury  which  the  cause  of  religion  may 
sufier  from  a  fashion,  of  which  other  authors  besides  the 
present  one  (Mr.  Penn)  have  been  guilty;  namely,  that 
of  seeking  for  physical  proofs  of  scriptural  records.** 

It  is  clear,  that  the  whole  force  of  this  objection  rests 
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on  what  the  writer  means  by  a  physical  proof.  If  a 
comi^ete  reconcilement  of  those  records  with  principlea 
of  science,  or  an  erection  of  them  into  Principiaj  what 
he  alleges  is  perfectly  tnie«  But  the  whole  eourse  of 
«ecoit  inyestigations  has  shewn,  that  physical  prooft  cf' 
them  may  subsist  in  a  lower  degree;  that  natural  pha&- 
nomena  may  afford  attestation  to  the  events  which  they 
announce ;  and  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  aecom^ 
plished  philos(^er,  a  copious  source  of  illustrative 
evidence. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Reviewer,  as  to  the  doctrine 
xrf*  Final  Causes,  and  the  support  which  it  derives  from 
geological  researches  {pp.  463  ss.),  meet  with  our  entile 
concurrence;  more  particularly  the  remark  (p.  464), 
that  ^^  no  branch  of  Science  more  clearly  evinces  the 
original  exertion  of  Divine  creative  power"  than  Geo- 
logy. This  opinion  is  expanded  at  some  length  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

^*  It  has  been  said  by  certain  Theists^  that  the  Deity 
interferes  no  longer  with  a  creation  which  he  Originally 
arranged  by  general  laws.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
this  opinion^  in  a  moral  or  theological  view,  we  can 
scarcely  infer  that  interference  by  any  physical  fact  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  except  in  the  solitary  depart- 
ment of  geology.  In  contemplating  the  revolutions  <^ 
the  globe,  we  trace  the  evident  marks  of  periodical  in- 
terpositions of  a  power,  which  changes  and  nfiaintains. 
Us  it  created ;  we  are^  at  least  hitherto,  entitled  to  con- 
sider them  such,  because  we  can  trace  no  arrangement 
of  secondary  causes,  by  which  they  are  to  be  necessarily 
produced  at  certain  periods."    Ibid. 

The  general  sense  of  this  pan^rapfa  is  unexception- 
lAdet  lit  the  same  time,  the  word  ^  necesiBarily,"  as  ap- 
plied tm  its.  concluding;  sentetiee  ^io-  the  opehitions  of 
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secondary  causes,  is  to  be  received  with  somewhat  €>f 
limitation.  Does  the  writer  mean,  that  even  thoi^h 
the  secondary  causes  (supposing  such  to  exist)  which 
originate  the  pbaenomena,  of  which  geological  science  b 
the  history,  were  discovered,  the  fact  of  Divine  int^^ 
position  would  therefore  be  disproved?  I  think  not: 
for  regarding  those  latter  in  their  true  and  undoubted 
import,  as  qualities  not  essential,  but  superadded*,  to 
matter;  selected  out  of  an  infinite  number,  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  results  contemplated  by  the  First  Cause,  I 
cannot  but  deem  their  continued  inherence  in  matter 
as  a  proof  of  continued  superintendence,  equally  strong 
with  that  which,  it  is  granted,  would  exist  under  con- 
trary circumstances.  We  should  look  in  fine  beyond 
the  observable  effects  of  those  causes,  to  the  Power 
which  preserves  them  in  exercise. 

This  opinion  is  expressed  with  much  perspicuity  un 
the  Vindicice  Geologicce  of  Professor  Buckland ;  a  tract 
which  contains  more  soimd  views  and  interesting  results 
appertaining  to  the  present  question,  than  any  produc- 
tion of  the  present  day.  This  author  has  traced  the.  co- 
incidence of  the  proofs  derived  from  geognostical  sci-i 
ence  of  the  great  doctrine  of  intelligence  and  design  in 
the  First  Cause,  with  those  exhibited  in  other  depart- 
ments of  physics ;  and  concludes  his  summary  in  the 
following  terms :  <^  Thus  Geology  contributes  proofs  to 
Natural  Theology,  strictly  in  harmony  with  those  de- 
rived from  other  branches  of  natural  history;  and  if  it 
be  allowed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  proo&  are  in 
this  science  less  numerous  and  obvious,  it  may  be  con- 
tended, on  the  other,  that  they  ar^  calculated  to  lead  us 
a  step  farther  in  our  inferences.  The  evidences  afforded 
by  the  sister  sciences  exhibit  indeed  the  most  admiiable 
proo&  of  design  and  intelligence  originally  exerted  at 
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the  Creation :  but  many  who  admit  these  proofs  still 
doubt  the  continued  superintendence  of  that  intelli- 
gence, maintaining  that  the  system  of  the  universe  is 
carried  on  by  the  force  of  the  laws  originally  impressed 
on  matter,  without  the  necessity  of  fresh  interference  or 
continued  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Such 
an  opinion  is  indeed  founded  only  on  a  verbal  fallacy ; 
for  *Maws  impressed  on  matter"  is  an  expression,  which 
can  only  denote  the  continued  exertion  of  the  will  of 
the  Lawgiver,  the  prime  Agent,  the  first  Mover :  still 
however  the  opinion  has  been  entertained ;  and  perhaps 
it  no  where  meets  with  a  more  direct  and  palpable  reci- 
tation, than  is  afforded  by  the  subserviency  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  of  the  earth's  surface  to  final  causes ;  for 
that  structure  is  evidendy  the  result  of  many  and  violent 
convulsions  subsequent  to  its  original  formation.  When 
therefore  we  perceive  that  the  secondary  causes  pro- 
ducing these  convulsions  have  operated  at  successive 
periods,  not  blindly  and  at  random,  but  with  a  direction 
to  beneficial  ends,  we  see  at  once  the  proofs  of  an  over- 
ruling Intelligence  continuing  to  superintend,  directy 
modify,  and  control  the  operations  of  the  agents,  which 
he  originally  ordained.''  pp.  18  sq. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  the  science,  in  which 
those  secondary  causes,  and  their  effects,  have  been  most 
appreciated — Physical  Astronomy.  It  has  been  satis- 
fiictorily  proved,  that  the  selection  of  the  law  of  force 
which  sways  the  planetary  motions  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  devised,  introducing  stability  into  the 
system  by  the  exact  compensation  of  the  disturbances, 
which  originate  in  the  mutual  actions  of  its  masses. 
Yet  who  will  venture  to  impugn,  even  in  this  case,  the 
belief  of  a  continued  superintendence  ?  May  it  not, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  as  necessary  in  the  cose  of  a  ma- 
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.ferial  assemblage,  subjected  to  a  law  of  force,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  withoo  anch  constitution  superadded  to  it  ? 
'  It  ajqpears  to  roe  to  affect  the  final  result  but  in  a  slight 
d^free^  whether  we  consider  the  First  Cause  as  acting  on 
created  matter  through  the  medium  of  a  created  qualiQr, 
or  i^pensing  with  the  latter  altogether ;  since  theseries 
of  interpoflitidns  which  must  take  place  in  this  instance, 
may  as  necessarily  be  demanded  in  that,  in  order  to 
«nsore  its  continuation  of  existence. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  this  reasoning  to  any  conceivable 
case  in  material  creation,  and  to  conclude  with  the 
writer  of  the  article,  from  which  we  have  selected  the 
foregoing  quotations,  that  the  doctrine  of  secondary 
causes  may  be  upheld,  <*  the  question  of  an  especial 
Providence  and  interference  being  left  untouched.** 
The  only  danger  which  arises  from  the  former  is  the 
exclusive  contemplation  to  which  they  habituate  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher.  Disuniting  them  from  the 
power  in  which  alone  their  efficacy  originates,  he  is 
thus  led  to  assign  them  an  undue  importance,  and  lose 
in  the  soundness  of  his  system  what  he  gains  in  the 
splendor  of  its  exterior.  Such,  under  whatsoever  de. 
nomination  they  present  themselves,  as  Christians,  we 
dispossess  of  their  assumed  station.  The  brilliancy  of 
their  acquirements  atones  not  for  the  deficiencies  of 
their  faith.  **  Multa  vera  de  creatura  dicunt,  at  veri- 
tatem  creaturse  artificem  non  pie  quserunt,  et  ideo  non 
inveniunt :  aut  si  inveniunt,  cognoscentes  Deum,  non 

sicut  Deum  honorant, sed...coluntet  serviunt  crea- 

jtur»  potius  quam  Creatori**  {•). 

This  reconducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  power, 
which  originated  those  cadses,  conjointly  with  the  mat^ 

(*).  Augustm.  Ctmfets.  Lib.  ▼.  Cap.  3. 
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ter  to  which  they  have  been  superadded;  and  inthb 
respect  we  cannot  but  conceive^  that  the  views  of  Mt*. 
Penn  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound  and  demonstrable* 
Thefiu:t8»  of  its.  exertion ;  of  its  independence  on  exter- 
nal circumstances,.,  .place,  time,  and  modes  of  previous 
being ;  of  its  being  wholly  irrespective  of  second  causeSf 
the  existence  of  which  are  due  to  it  alone ;  of  its  being, 
in  fine,  aught  else  but  an  energy  of  the  self-existent 
Cause,  effective  by  virtue  of  his  unbounded  and  incon- 
ceivable fulness  including  within  it  the  possibility  of  all 
being ; — are  consequences  necessarily  flowing  from  what 
we  are  competeht  to  conceive  of  Almighty  power,  apart 
from  its  mode  of  determination,  and  its  efficiency* 
When  we  attempt  to  define  those  latter,  or  particularise 
any  class  of  assemblages  as  individually  due  to  this  mys- 
terious power,  we  are  wafted  into  the  sea  of  doubtful  con- 
jecture, mistaking  analogy  for  proof  and  hypothesis  for 
sound  argument* 

Herein,  it  is  conceived,  consists  the  fallacy  of  the  ar- 
guments alleged  by  the  last-mentioned  writer,  in  treating 
of  Creative  power.  He  presents  us  with  an  analogy, 
through  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  certain 
phaenomena,  at  present  obvious  to  our  senses  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mineral  world,  were  anticipated  by  means 
of  it,  ^^  without  the  mediation  of  time"  {e\  forgetting 
that  his  analogy  respects  subjects  altogether  diverse,  and 
that  no  certainty  of  knowledge  as  to  one  kingdom  of  na- 
ture can  enable  us  to  extend  our  reasonings  to  particular 
groupes  of  the  other.  It  were  easy  to  offer  a  reason  for 
this :  we  know  that  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter 
originate,  in  daily  experience,  various  phsenomena  of 
crystallization,  stratification,  etc  and  we  infer  from, 
thence,  that  the  same  causes  were  determined  to.  analo- 
gous resulu,  at  periods  beyond  the  reach  of  testimony 
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or  experience.  But  we  are  destitute  of  any  knowledge 
of  any  such  causes  operating  to  the  production  of  organie 
forms,  and  we  attribute  these  in  consequence  to  the  es* 
ertion  of  an  active  power.  To  conclude  however,  from 
die  certainty  of  this  exertion  in  the  latter  case,  to  the 
same  certainty  in  the  former,  appears  to  be  an  assump- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  the  causes  in  a  case  for  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  especially  provided,  and  by  their 
application  to  which  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  First 
Cause  are  most  unanswerably  attested. 

This  subject  is  resumed  in  Note  ( ")  of  Lecture  iv., 
the  purport  of  which,  as  of  the  present  remarks,  is  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  attendant  on  our  efforts  to  ren- 
der that  demonstrable^  which  can  neither  be  subjected  to 
experiment,  nor  referred  to  any  known  operation  of  the 
natural  world,  as  congenerous  with  it,  or  even  analogous. 
This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  to  be  received  as  militating  • 
against  the  principles  laid  down  in  Lecture  v.  pp.  108, 
117.,  relative  to  the  completion  of  the  relations  of  ma- 
terial assemblages ;  for  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose, 
consistently  with  the  views  expressed  therein  of  the 
meaning  of  Genesis,  i.  2,  that  the  agencies  which  led  to 
it  were  not  entirely  simultaneous  with  Creation.      This 
act  being  regarded  as  anticipative  {Led.  iv.  pp.  90  etc.\ 
it  follows,  that  even  the  Qualities  of  matter,  and  by  the 
stronger  reason,  the  orderly  Disposition  of  many  of  its 
assemblages,  may  have  been  superadded  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  its  exertion.    The  appellation  yrm  {Lect.  v* 
p.  110.)  seems  to  warrant  this  supposition,  in  the  last  of 
these  cases,  in  a  considerable  degree.     As  to  the  first, 
the  Reader  is  referred  for  the  most  probable  opinion  to 
Lecture  iv.  p.  91.     The  possibility  of  the  contrary  has 
been  hinted  at  in  this  place,  merely  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  the  above-mentioned  argument. 
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This  leads  us  to  an  important  distincdon,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  reasonings  connected  with 
the  present  subject;  between  the  origination  of  matter 
and  its  qualities,  and  the  modifications  the  former  un- 
derwent in  its  constitution  and  disposition,  during  the 
series  of  events  due  to  the  latter.  Where  that  termi- 
nated, we  are  certain  these  began ;  but  difficulties  which 
appear  insurmountable  prevent  our  fixing  the  limit  by 
mere  physical  considerations.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  attempted  through  an  analogy;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  services  which  Geology  renders  us,  that  it 
assists  in  rectifying  the  error. 

Its  researches  point  clearly  to  an  epoch  at  which  orga- 
nic matter  was  first  created,  but  leaves  the  period,  at 
which  the  same  result  was  effected  in  the  case  of  inor- 
ganic, in  absolute  uncertainty. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  this  absence 
of  a  determinate  era  sanctions  either  of  the  kindred 
errors,  against  which  the  system  of  Moses  was  especial- 
ly directed  ;  the  Egjrptian  doctrine  of  an  infinite  suc- 
cession of  similar  worlds,  or  the  no  less  atheistic  belief 
of  the  independent  efficiency  of  second  causes.  The 
latter,  as  has  been  observed,  are  themselves  creations  ; 
and  included  therefore  in  the  announcement  which  in- 
troduces the  demiurgic  record.  To  suppose  their  opera- 
tion invalidates  not  our  soundest  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  acts  of  the  Deity,  as  it  means  no  more  than 
this,  that  it  pleased  him  to  establish  relations  amongst 
the  assemblages  due  to  creative  power,  concurring  to 
the  production  of  a  series  of  changes  amongst  them. 
The  conclusion  from  hence,  relative  to  the  theistic  doc- 
trine of  Moses,  is  obvious;  and  the  very  expression, 
BERESHiTH,   which  stauds  at  the  head  of  his  narra- 

d 
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tivtf  is  ftofficiently  defined  to  disprove  so  inflnity  of 


The  researchea  oS  the  Gleognost  are  not,  moreover, 
coafined  to  the  illustratioii  of  the  Raoov^  in  thia  Ha 
disproval  of  the  doctrines  of  materialtsau  The j  aaeend 
higher  in  the  scale,  aad  affovd  the  dearest  demonatra- 
tion  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  goodneak  This  they  €&- 
feet  in  two  ways ;  both  by  the  diq[>06iti(ms  which  th^ 
detect  as  at  present  existing  on  the  surface  of  our  plar 
net,  and  by  the  succession  of  changes  which  they  aa- 
nounce  as  having  led  to  them,  unce  the  first  act  of 
creative  power.  They  have  elicited,  with  respect  to 
these,  the  important  facts,  that  each  series  of  changes  in 
the  geognostic  edifice  has  been  for  the  better ;  that  it 
has  introduced  a  more  perfect  order  of  beings  in  each 
kingdom  of  nature ;  that  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
companied each  have  contributed  by  their  joint  opera- 
tion, to  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  earth  in 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  previous 
dispositions  ;  that  these  events,  in  fine,  which  a  reasoiv- 
aUe  analogy  teaches  us  were  many  of  them  consequent 
on  the  agency  of  second  causes,  have  been  impressed  with 
the  character  of  all  other  physical  arrangements — pro- 
gress in  improvement  fJ'J. 

It  were  easy  for  the  advocate  of  Revelation  to  extend 
this  reasoning  beyond  the  limits  of  present  phaenomena, 
and  to  argue  in  behalf  of  ulterior  changes,  tending  to 
similar  results.  If,  from  the  period  at  which  the  matter 
of  our  planet  began  to  exist.  Divine  wisdom  has  direct- 
ed the  course  of  things  in  an  ascent  towards  perfection, 
what  reason  have  we  to  conclude,  that  the  same  law 
will  not  be  observed  for  the  future  ?  That  revelation 
announces  not  a  fact,  wholly  consistent  with  all  we  learn 
from  a  different  source — that  "  the  elements  shall  melt 
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with  fervent  heat,"  and  ^  a  new  earth"*  arise  on  dw 
ruins  of  the  present  structure,  fitted  br  the  reception  of 
higher  orders  of  beings  ?  (*) 

This,  howeTer,  is  a  question  which,  diough  abim- 
dandy  interesting,  presents  no  immediate  connection 
with  our  present  subgect,  which  is,  to  lay  down  a  pre- 
cise rule  for  directing  our  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  exertioH  of  creative  power  anaouaced  in  die  first 
clause  of  the  Mosaic  record.  It  appears,  from  the  coou- 
deratioos  which  have  been  offered,  to  be  unsafe  to  argue 
in  this  instance  ^^ex  pbsenomenis"  as  to  the  extent  of 
ofiectuation,  we  being  destitute  of  all  oonceptioa  of  the 
nature  of  this  power  ;  and  that  analogy  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  guide  litde  more  to  be  trusted.  But  kt 
us  appeal  to  revelation  itself  aa  its  own  interpreter,  and 
submit  its  announcements  to  the  test  of  probability.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  point  out  an  extent  of  agency  ;  but 
we  are  also  in  ignorance  of  any  assignable  limitation  t^ 
that  extent :  and  when  that  which  is  demonstrable  ott 
independent  evidence  presents  itself  in  aid  of  our  con« 
ceptions,  it  is  difficult,  merely  on  the  ground  of  our  in- 
capability to  advance  to  the  point  by  our  own  unaa* 
sisted  efforts,,  to  withhold  assent  from  its  testimony. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  Revelation  finds  us :  to  it  W!^ 
appeal  for  the  fact,  that  '^  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,''...that  its  solid  framework  was  complete 
ed,...by creative  power.  Atthispoint  we  atop:  secondtuy 
causes  commence  their  operations ;  to  be  regarded 
themselves,  soundly  and  philosophically,  as  a  continue 
exercise  of  an  active  power,  allied  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  with  Hme^  and  in  this  respect  diflering  froHk 
the  former,  which  is  as  essentially  independent  of  it  as 
of  other  measures  of  determinate  existence.    WhM 

(•}  2.  PtC  ill  12.  13. 
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therefore  we  appeal  to  any  of  the  known  phsenomena  of 
nature  in  behalf  of  the  theistic  doctrine,  we  do  so  merely 
in  the  way  of  illustration,  and  as  they  are  subsidiary  to 
our  Scriptural  evidence.   We  build  no  direct  argument 
upon  them ;  we  deduce  from  them  no  positive  inference. 
In  the  geological  question  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding details,  namely,  the  mode  in  which  it  may  have 
pleased  the  Creator  to  produce  the  present  order  of 
things  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed.     Amongst  later  writers,  Mr. 
Penn  has,  misled  as  I  conceive  by  an  injudicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  limited  the  number 
of  its  revolutions  to  two ;  a  series  which  will  be  found 
quite  inadequate  to  account  for  gec^ostical  phaenome- 
na(^).  The  progress  of  organic  life  observable  in  the  di^ 
ferent  orders  of  strata,  and  of  which  the  first  traces  ap- 
pear in  the  clitic  rocks,  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  reception  of  this  opinion;  one  which  impugns  it 
with  equal  force,  whether  we  receive  the  Wemerian 
law  of  petrifactions  in  its  most  general  announcement, 
or  reject  it,  from  its  liability  to  exceptions,  as  a  basis  of 
geognostical  classification.     It  becomes  therefore  a  pro- 
blem of  a  very  interesting  nature,  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  evidence,  which  it  is  possible  to  elicit  from  the  Mosaic 
record  in  behalf  of  a  contrary  theory ;  one  attended  not 
CHily  by  the  sanction  of  authorities,  which  it  were  pre- 
sumptuous to  question,  but  by  the  clearest  evidence  of 
phasnomena,  to  attest  its  soundness :  and  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  esteemed  a  service,  not  unprofitable  in  its  kind,  ^ 
rendered  to  the  interests  of  Revelation,  to  mark  the  de- 
gree in  which  its  announcements,  in  this  important  par- 
ticular, approach  the  inferences  of  the  scientific  ob«> 
server. 
An  analogy  has  been  proposed  by  a  Divine  of  the 
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English  church,  of  the  soundness  of  whose  views  re- 
specting scriptural  belief  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
illustrative  of  this  doctrine  of  Anteadamite  worlds. 
The  testimony  derives  the  greater  weight,  from  its  oc- 
curring in  a  work  devoted,  in  a  principal  degree,  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  system, 
as  founded  on  the  principle  of  Creation;  one  which, 
though  offering  the  only  secure  groundwork  for  the 
doctrines  of  Natural  Theology,  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  most  enlightened  philosophers  of  antiquity;  one 
which  essentially  involves  the  several  proo&  of  the 
Divine  Attributes,  when  viewed  in  its  full  extent  of  ap- 
plication ;  and  to  preserve  the  inviolate  belief  of  which 
the  Hebrew  code  was  singularly  adapted. 

**  Alternate  revolutions"  (says  Mr.  Sumner,  treating 
of  the  Baron  Cuvier's  theory)  *\  are,  in  the  science  of 
Geology,  what  systems  beyond  our  own  are  in  Astro- 
nomy. They  are  matters  of  curious  reflection  and  sub- 
lime interest;  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deny  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  previous  worlds,  from  the  wreck  of 
which  our  globe  was  organized,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
are  now  furnishing  matter  to  our  curiosity.  The  belief 
of  their  existence  is  indeed  consistent  with  rational  pro- 
bability, and  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  as  to  the  plurality  of  worlds"  {h). 

We  may  add  to  this  testimony  that  of  another 
Divine,  whose  opinion  in  geological  subjects  merits  the 
highest  degree  of  attention.  We  refer  to  the  expressions 
of  Professor  Buckland  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  {*)f  pp. 
24,  29,  relative  to  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata. 

As  those  subjects  will  be  resumed  at  greater  length 
in  the  course  of  Lectures  now  offered  to  public  notice, 
we  cease  any  further  consideration  of  them  at  present, 

(*)  DdiTcred  tt  Oxfbcd  in  1819.    See  p.  xii.  fupr. 
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and  paM  to  a  brief  outline  of  their  teTeral  heads,  the 
better  lx>  exhibit,  in  their  connection  and  progress,  the 
Yiews  which  have  presented  diemseltes  relatire  to  the 
Mosaic  physics.  It  was  deemed  expedient,  previoiisly 
to  oar  engaging  with  this  subject,  to  deliver  a  lectmne 
wholly  prefioory,  in  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  inquiries  were  to  be  directed,  as  also  to  pre- 
pare the  auditory  to  which  they  were  to  be  addressed, 
for  a  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Sacred 
writings  in  matters  connected  with  philosophy.  It 
comprised  a  summary  of  the  effects  produced,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  on  the  form  and  spirit  of 
religious  belief,  by  the  undue  admixture  of  philosophi* 
cal  speculations ;  and  offered  some  oonudemtions  rela- 
tive to  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  can  be  tamed  an- 
eillofy  to  the  former.    . 

The  Second  discourse  presented  a  dbtinct  statement 
of  the  immediate  subject  of  investigation.  It  defined, 
in  particular,  the  first  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Record; 
and  exhibited  them,  as  at  the  same  time  consistent  with 
those  of  phjrsicai  gcience,  and  essential  to  the  integrity 
and  the  permanence  of  theistic  belief. 

The  influence  of  those  principles  on  Hebrew  litera- 
ture were  contrasted,  in  the  Third  lecture,  with  the 
effects  produced  on  modern  scioice,  by  an  inadequate 
conception  of  their  importance.  The  doctrine  of  Crea- 
tion was  enlarged  upon,  as  a  tenet  forming  a  necessary 
part  of  a  pure  system  of  Theism,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
convictions  of  the  founders  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 
Its  reasonableness  not  discountenanced  by  geognostical 
discoveries. 

The  Fourth  lecture  announced  some  additional  proba- 
bilities, in  behalf  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle, 
from  other  phsenomena  of  the  natural  world.    It  repre- 
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senfed  creation,  in  the  dbatract,  as  an  energy  exerted 
irrespectively  of  the  circumstances  of  finite  existence. 
The  appropriation  of  the  Hebrew  ma^  as  designatire 
of  this  pecuUar  act,  throughout  the  Mosaic  scriptores, 
was  considered  in  correspondence  with  the  usages  of  its 
analogous  terms  in  the  Classical  languages :  from  which 
an  evidence  was  deduced  of  superior  acuteness  amongst 
the  Sacred  writers  in  general,  in  their  conceptions  rela- 
tive to  the  above-mentioned  doctrine. 

The  Fiflh  lecture  embraced  the  following  topics :  the 
greater  degree  of  precision  and  clearness  afforded  to  us 
in  Scripture  respecting  the  truths  of  moral,  than  there 
is  in  the  instance  of  those  of  natural,  science :  a  demon- 
stration of  the  reasonableness  of  this  disparity :  a  rule  of 
investigation  arising  out  of  it,  defining  and  modifying 
the  extent  of  the  evidence,  which  we  have  proposed  to 
found  on  its  philosophical  accuracy,  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Mosaic  Record :  a  general  view  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  the  demiurgic  week :  its  propriety  in 
a  philosophical  sense :  considerations  relative  to  Genes, 
i.  2,  ...a  text  regarded  as  enunciative  of  a  series  of  epochs 
in  the  mineral  records  of  our  planet,  each  attended  by 
specific  changes  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,. ..in 
connection  with  which  the  probable  imports  of  certain 
of  its  terms  were  defined,  on  the  basis  of  a  sufficiently 
extensive  induction,  and  offered  as  confirmative  of  this 
view. 

The  result  of  all  appeared  to  warrant  the  persuasion, 
that  the  connection  of  the  announcements  of  this  verse 
with  natural  science  admits  of  being  extended  beyond 
geognostical  pluenomena.  The  details  of  this  relation 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  discourse. 

Such  are  the  principal  topics  of  the  series  now  of- 
fered to  public  notice.    The  actual  number  of  Lectures 
^  delivered  was  ten^  exceeding  hjjbur  that  required  by 
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the  conditions  of  appointment  For  this  the  Lecturer 
had  to  urge  in  his  behalf  the  growing  magnitude  and 
importance  of  his  subject,  to  which  it  was  found  more 
difficult  to  fix  limiti  than  to  add  materials. 

The  number  contained  in  the  pi*esent  Volume  exceeds 
by  one  that  specified  in  the  subjoined  resolution,  as  qoar 
lifying  for  a  certain  claim.  The  additional  lecture  has 
been  added,  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  example  of 
the  application  of  principles,  which  were  laid  down  in 
the  two  preceding;  as  also  to  introduce  some  of  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  Mosaic  record  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reader.  In  these,  as  in  all  its  other 
details,  the  author  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  inquirer ;  arising  chiefly  out  of  the  conflicting 
sentiments  entertained,  not  merely  by  the  adversaries, 
but  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation.  He  has  laboured  to 
attain  the  simplicity  of  exposition,  which  has  been  but 
too  often  sacrificed  by  the  one,  and  to  obviate  the  pal- 
pable misconstructions,  which  have  been  imposed  on 
the  Sacred  text  by  the  other.  As  to  the  reception  of 
his  labours  by  either,  he  avows  but  little  concern,  fiur- 
ther  than  regards  the  advancement  of  truth ;  and  con- 
cludes, by  directing  the  attention  of  the  former  to  the 
important  charge  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
introductory  lecture,  and  the  latter  to  a  difierent  source, 
from  which  they  will  learn  that,  •in  wtwnu  •S**  ^•'y 

xMf  oXnf  hrirtrtvyfUfn  yifnr**^  •!/  ivvanv  t^txio-^ett  rnt  mfUf^wr^v 
wmrrm  iMc^frr^'mv^.  Irrl  yti^  rtttt  rSv  M^mirm  ^iA«^tf«y«y  Mti 
fux^ir^^tty   T<i  9r«^«9r^x0yr«  ^h  rA  xMXmq  ij^dtrtt  rSf  iwitiAio'^if- 


(a)  Hie  reaaoniiig  here  appean  not  a  little  uxuafe,  whidi  extends  the 
application  of  St  Augustine's  expressions  concerning  the  philosophical 
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flyttcmi  of  hit  time,  to  llioie  of  ^  pfttent  p«iod :  §n  ovenifgbc  of  tli« 
Huaae  kind  widi  that  wliich  we  here  remerked  in  tiie  case  of  Bacon.  Iflua. 
tration,  which  it  were  a  hopdem  taak  to  endeifour  fO^elieil  from  die  eon- 
tradictioos  of  the  fonner,  may  with  mtodi  reason  be^ipectad  ttauk  the 
latter. 

We  ol^Ject  in  this  instance  to  the  prindpte  of  the  Re^rfewer,  enlj  aa  it 
is  underslood  in  a  general  sense ;  we  eiempt  the  n^dtriet  of  oar  Faith 
from  the  number  of  the  announcements,  to  whidi  'flds  spedes  of  proof  it 
applicable :  whedier  the  doctrine  of  Crealion  ehoold  he  wholly  removed 
from  its  scrutiny  on  this  ground,  is  yet  more  AiUy  to  be  bonsidefed.  It  io 
certain,  tiiat  the  writer  to  whom  the  Reviewer  aUodei^  cipressiy  elaftsa  the 
Mysteries  on  which  Philosophers  are  nOt  to  be  consulted  4o  be  the  Reaor- 
rection,  and  a  Future  State.  August  De  Trinii,  Lh  ir«  C.  16.  In  hia 
treatise  dso  2)e  Online  he  lays  down  the  distiactioo ;  **  Dmnm  Udp* 
turs»— non  onmino  philosophos,  sed  philosophoa  htgoa  mundi 
atque  Irridendos  esse  pradpiunt'*  L.  i  €.11.  $38.  Hie  U 
Reader  may  add  to  the  preceding  references,  the  Commentary  in  Ana. 
cxlL  §  3.  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  Mom.  i  SO.  ' 

(6).  See  Note  (1)  Lecture  !▼.  (c).  See  Lect  ii  p.  47.  (d).  Lect.  iz. 
(e).  Comparative  Estimate  etc.  P.  i.  Ch.  6.  pp.  59  sqq.  See  Lect  iii 
Note  (30). 

(/  ).  Compare  SupplevMnt  to  Encycl.  Britann,  Vol.  n.  Pirof.  Buck- 
land's /funigiira/  Lecture,  Note  (f)  p.  19.  Rees's  Cyclopadia,  Vol.  zivii. 
Art.  Petrifactions,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  etc  Yd.  L  pp.  466—68. 
Cuvier,  Recherche  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles ;  Diseours  JMiim,,  pp. 
3.  8^13. 1 16.  Tom.  L  pp.  58.  208.  241 .  254.  256.  (In  the  latter  pal- 
sage  express  mention  is  made  of  the  improvement  in  the  sorftsce  of  the 
Postdilurian  earth;  though  with  reference  more  particularly  to  the 
**  changemens  dans  chaque  bassin  particulier,"  Disc.  IV^lim.  p.  9. ;)  Tom. 
iii.  p.  6.  Such  are  the  prindpal  passages  in  this  celebrated  work,  which 
announce  directly  the  outlines  of  the  theory  to  which  we  have  advertsd. 

In  addition  to  these  authorities,  the  Parisian  Editor  of  Ovid's  Meta» 
morphotes  (Lemaire,  1821)  has  prefixed  to  the  first  Volume  a  dissertation 
by  M.  CuTier  on  the  following  question  ;  "  Les  Deluges  d'Dgygte  et  de 
Deucalion"  (to  which  are  afterwards  added  those  of  Jrcadia  and  Samo' 
thrace ;  Vid.  Dionys.  Aniiq,  RomX  6 1 .  Diodor.  v.  47.)  "  sont-ils  des  fr^e- 
mens  r^els  et  particuliers,  ou  des  traditions  alt^es  du  Dfluge  uniTcrsd"  f 
The  learned  Naturalist  deddes  on  the  latter;  at  the  same  time,  a  secret 
iodination  to  the  opinion  of  thdr  bdng  separate  catastrophes  may,  if  Imia* 
take  not,  be  collected  from  his  expressions.  -  If  so,  are  we  to  suppose  them 
the  fragments  of  early  traditions  of  erents  which  have  distinhed  life  on  our 
planet,  and  which  are  so  legibly  inscribed  amongst  its  physicd  records  f 
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r  (j).  A  fiDglc  intUDct  iii«7  suffice  of  the  iimifficieiicy  of  fhif  tbMty, 
the  CoftUnnmii'n,  which  occur  io  the  fint  Stndstoiie  FormAtkniy  the 
oldest  of  the  Secoudaiy  groupes.  Mr.  Penn  after  Ftarkinson  refers  tiie 
fonnation  of  those  to  a  Unirersal  Deluge ;  but  in  a  way  wfaidi»  as  is 
justly  remarked  by  his  Reviewer,  proves  any  thing  but  acquaintance  with 
the  locality  or  the  composition  of  those  types.  Neither  u  the  last-named 
author  very  consistent  with  himself  when  he  affirms,  **  that  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  antediluvian  world  might  be  di^Msed,  by  the  waters  of  tbe* 
Deluge,  in  all  those  situations  in  which  we  now  find  Coal/*  {Letter  zziv. 
fin.,)  tiiough  allowing  before  (p.  255)  that  its  formation  resulted  fiom 
^  vegetable  matter  buried  at  Mwro/itiffaiUjymodf.**  Such  are  the  incoo- 
sistendes  to  which  authors  have  eiposed  themselvcB  by  too  limited  a  view 
of  the  Mosaic  Record. 

•   (A).  Ree^rdt  rf  the  Creatiot^  VoL  i  pp.  856 — 58.     dtsreieiu  J^ombf, 
vM  supra.     Compare  also  hb  abstract  of  Werner's  Theory  in  his  HuHrieal 
JBiff,  inserted  in  the  Edmb.  Pkii.  Jhum.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  8  i).     Martin  en 
JBatraneous  FostUs :  Rces,  ubi  supr. 
(0.  Diodorus  Sicul.  Tragm,  Lib.  nvi.  iait. 
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"  Whereas  a  legacy  of  £1243  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  College  of  Dublin,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Donnelan,  for 
the  encouragement  of  religion,  learning,  and  good  man- 
ners ;  the  particular  mode  of  application  being  entrust- 
ed to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows : 

"  Resolved, 
"  I.  That  a  Divinity  Lecture,  to  which  shall  be  an- 
nexed a  salary  arising  from  the  interest  of  j£1200,  shall 
be  established  for  ever,  to  be  called  Donnelan's  Lec- 
ture. 

*'  IL  That  the  Lecturer  shall  be  forthwith  elected 
from  among  the  Fellows  of  said  Ck>llege,  and  hereafter 
annually  on  the  20th  of  November. 

'MIL  That  the  subject,  or  subjectSy  of  the  lectures 
shall  be  determined  at  the  time  of  election  by  the 
Board,  to  be  treated  of  in  Six  Sermons,  which  shall  be 
delivered  in  the  College  Chapel  after  Morning  Service 
on  certain  Sundays,  to  be  appointed  on  the  20th  of 
November  next  after  the  election  of  the  Lecturer,  and 
within  a  year  from  said  appointment. 

"  IV.  That  one  moiety  of  the  interest  of  the  said 
j£l200  shall  be  paid  to  the  Lecturer,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  delivered  the  whole  number  of  Lectures,  and  the 
other  moiety,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  published  four  of 
the  said  Lectures;  one  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  College ;  one  in  the  Library  of  Armagh ; 
'one  in  the  Library  of  St.  Sepulchre;  one  to  be  given 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  and  one  to  the 
Provost  of  the  College." 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 
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C0LO8SIAN8,  ii.  8. 

JBetvare  lesi  any  man  spoil  you  through  phih' 
9ophy  and  vain  deceit^  after  the  tradition  qf 
men,  after  the  rudimente  qfthe  %oorld,  and  not 
after  Christ. 

There  exists  not,  in  the  theological  inves- 
tigations of  man^s  unaided  intellect,  an  illusion 
of  more  frequent  recurrence,  than  that  which 
attributes  to  his  erring  faculties  an  inborn  illu- 
mination, guiding  them  unto  truth  through 
discussions  however  intricate,  or  metaphysical 
abstractions  however  transcendent.  We  trace 
in  their  convergence  to  this  point  the  philMo- 
phy  of  Greece,  and  the  fimaticism  of  B^rama-* 
dreams  of  superstition,  and  errors  of  resraroh, 
which  cUffiised  themselves,  in  the  absence  of 
purer  principles,  over  the  world  of  thoi^ht* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  characters  which 
individualised  their  respective  systems,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  discrepancies  in  modes 
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of  dialectical  and  moral  reasoning,  which  de- 
fined for  each  its  external  aspect,  we  behold 
the  Gentile  sages  of  every  age  and  dime  con- 
spiring in  a  single  effort ;  all  erecting  an  idol  of 
their  own  vainglorious  imaginations,  and  deify- 
ing the  abstractions  of  human  intellect,  whilst 
degrading  the  attributes  of  the  divine. 

Revolting  however  as  this  spectacle  may  be» 
of  a  world  devoted  for  so  many  ages  to  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  fallacious  reasonings, 
and  **  lying  in  the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,'' — ^it  were  well  had  the  evil  been  arrested 
here.  It  were  well,  had  those  who  were  blest 
with  the  visitation  of  **  the  dayspring  from  on 
high,''  who  have  walked  in  the  fulness  of  that 
light  which  *'  the  darkness  comprehended  not," 
preserved  themselves  from  the  foul  contagion 
of  this  intellectual  idolatry.  The  vacillations 
of  human  understanding  may  easily  be  antiol* 
pated,  and  as  readily  pardoned,  when  wo  idew 
it  abandoned  to  its  own  unassisted  efforts,  and 
exposed  to  the  warping  influence  of  passion 
predominating  over  discernment,  or.  of .inagi^ 
nation  subversive  of  sound  reasoning :  but  thc} 
Qverstght  becomes  a  crime,  when  the  mind 
which  eri^  is.  elevated  in  the  scale  of  iiitelUrr 
g^ce,  and  nioves  in  the  higher  regions. of 
emam^ipated  thought; — stiU  more  a  crime; 
when  the  obliquities  of  moral  research  become 
appreciable  by  the  application  of  a  standwd 
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which  errs  not ;-— and  most  of  all,  when  the 
feebleness  of  perception  is  made  strong  through 
the  almightiness  of  a  spiritual  influence.  We 
should  naturally  expect  that,  at  each  successive 
elevation,  the  impotency  of  the  natural  man 
should  become  more  apparent ;  and  that,  as  the 
objects  and  the  agencies  of  a  world  of  spirit 
were  rendered  more  palpable,  the  once  es- 
tranged intellect  of  a  perishable  being  should 
bow  in  humblest  prostration  before  a  mind,  of 
purity  the  most  perfect,  and  powers  the  most 
measureleln. 

It  were  needless  to  inform  you  how  far  re-> 
moved  from  fact  has  been  this  latter  por- 
traiture. How  far  it  still  continues  to  be  re- 
moved, it  were  equally  needless  to  remind  you. 
The  archives  of  science  have  had  throughout 
the  moumfbl  fact  to  record,  that,  with  a  few 
splendid  excepti<ms,  the  march  of  mind  has 
been  accompanied  by  overweeningness ;  the 
progress  of  intelligence  by  pride  of  acquire- 
ment ;  the  growth  of  man  in  his  mental  sta- 
ture—-not  by  Hie  sober  consciousness  of  real 
imbecility — still  less  by  the  growth  **  unto  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ** — ^but  by  com- 
placency of  self,  by  arrogance,  by  impiety  ('), 
by  that  blasphemy,  disguised,  which  withholds 
from  the  Most  High  <<  the  honour  due  unto  his 

name,*'  involving  in  the  mazes  of  a  sceptical 

a2 
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philosophy  the  doctrine  of  his  immediate  and 
omnipresent  agency. 

At  how  eariy  a  period  the  evil  of  which  we 
speak  commenced  its  influence,  and  the  Enemy 
to  sow  tares  in  the  healthfiil  soil  of  CSirietian- 
ity,  the  words  of  the  inspired  Apostle,  cited  in 
our  text,  plainly  indicate  (').  **  The  wiadom 
of  this*  world,"  which  is  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  '*  foolishness  with  God,"  had  begun  to  blend 
its  unholy  elements  with  the  purity  of  Gespel 
truth.  The  schools  of  Greece,  and  the  yiaion- 
ary  theories  of  the  East  had  commenced,  the 
former  to  ingraft  into  the  body  of  its  doctrine 
their  Platonism  and  their  Epicurism,  thd  latter 
to  shroud  in  their  fantastic  drapery  its  Soirm  of 
perfect  beauty.  The  vitiating  influe&oe  of  a 
system  misnamed  ^^  Knowledge,"  and  the  win- 
try precepts  of  an  abstraction  miscalled  *'  Phi- 
losophy," had  been  already  introduced  into  the 
Gospel  scheme  (0* 

A  brief  review  of  circumstances,  in  their  im- 
mediate and  progressive  operation,  suffices  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  our  present  research. 
It  exhibits  to  us  the  bigotry  of  judaizing  con- 
verts, cooperating  with  Grecian  inventiveness 
and  oriental  mysticism,  and  exerting  through 
successive  periods  an  influence  not  secondary 
to  that  of  those  latter  "  rudiments."  A  Dosi- 
theus,  a  Simon,  and  a  Cerinthus  were  the  pre- 
cursors in  a  scheme,  which  has  ever  proved 
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fatal  to  the  interests  of  vital  Christianity. 
Their  attacks  were  directed  against  the  nature 
and  the  offices  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  against  the 
unity  and  the  simplidty  of  his  revealed  truth. 
**  Fables  and  endless  genealogies,  which  minis- 
ter questions  rather  than  godly  edifying/'  sup-i 
planted  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  Jesus ;  the 
abstrusest  questions  of  faith,  equally  with  those 
of  physical  and  moral  science,  were  submitted 
to  the  canvassings  of  human  intelligence,  unil- 
luminated  by  **  the  good  and  perfect  gift,"  or 
by  the  substantial  truths  of  a  sound  philosophy; 
and  **  undefiled  religion"  was  gradually  enve- 
loped in  an  atmosphere,  distorting  every  ray 
which  issued  from  the  fountain  of  light  (^). 

We  may  appeal  therefore  to  those,  whose 
office  it  has  been  to  detail  the  eventful  annals 
of  the  Christian  church,  for  the  truth  of  wr 
position,  that  the  elements  of  philosophical  lore, 
when  incorporated  with  the  body  of  its  doc- 
trine, have  vitiated  its  essence  and  impaired  its 
beauty.  We  seek  in  vain  for  the  symmetry  of 
exterior,  for  the  loveliness  of  expression,  for 
the  image  impressed  by  its  almighty  founder, 
in  those  mutilated  and  monstrous  births,  which 
deformed,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  its  admir- 
able and  characteristic  unity.  Error  ingrafted 
on  truth  engendered  an  offspring  hideous,  and 
more  hideous  still — ^until  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
first  century  ended  in  the  wild  impieties  of  the 
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Eclectic,  his  theurgical  doctrine,  his  senseless 
superstition,  his  inanimate  mjnsticism,  and  his 
solitude  of  being. 

With  this  aspect  of  things  present  to  their 
view,  or  embodied  in  their  anticipation,  their 
course  lay  open  to  the  first  promulgers  of  onr 
faith.     They  fortified  against  the  tempest,  and 
with  redoubled  energy,   the  sacred  edifice  of 
their    erection.      They  preached— admonish- 
ed— ^reproved.    They  pointed  to  the  mercy  and 
the  longsuffering  of  God,  as  displayed  in  his 
gracious  councils ;   and  they  contrasted  with 
man's  unreasonableness  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence   of  God's    provisions    for   his  wdiare. 
"Where,"  exclaims  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,   "is  the  wise?     Where  is  the  scribe? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?   Hath  not 
Grod  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world? 
For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that 
believe.    For  the  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom:    but   we  {Mreach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness:  but 
unto  them  which  are  called,   both  Jews  and 
Grentiles,  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.      Because  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men  ;  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men"  (^). 
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In  this  animated  passage,  the  inspired  writer 
adverts  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jew 
and  Greek,  which  respectively  impeded  the  ac- 
cess of  his  spiritual  admonitions  to  their  hearts. 
A  comparison  with  our  preceding  view  exhibits 
the  fidelity  of  the  portrait.  The  one  is  mail- 
clad  in  his  intellectual  systems  ;  the  other  is  ob- 
durated  by  his  traditions  and  his  phantasies. 
To  the  mental  vision  of  the  one  has  a  keenness 
of  unnatural  temper  been  imparted  ;  an  obtuse « 
ness  of  perception  withholds  from  that  of  the 
other  aught  save  evidence  the  most  palpable, 
and  conviction  the  most  overpowering  ;  the 
subtilties  of  metaphysical  discussion  have  mar- 
red the  taste  of  the  latter  for  the  sublime  re- 
alities of  revealed  truth  ;  the  mazes  of  Talmu- 
dical  error  have  bewildered  the  reasonings  of 
the  former,  and  have  converted  into  the  lifeless- 
ness  of  mere  instinctive  existence  the  vigor  of 
apprehension,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling.  2^no 
is  here,  and  Epicurus  ;  the  Stagyrite,  with  his 
researches  commensurated  with  the  widest  ex- 
tent of  created  things  ;  the  Pupil  of  Socrates 
mth  his  Demiui^e,  and  his  eternal  archet3rpes ; 
the  Philosopher  of  Abdera  with  his  chaotic  ele- 
ments, and  he  of  Cyrene  with  his  seductive 
blandishments: — ^there  stands  the  Scribe,  the 
legalised  perverter  of  the  law  of  the  Holy  One, 
extracting,  with  a  worse  than  Gentile  ingenuity, 
error  from  truth,  defilement  from  purity,  death 
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from  life — ^with  his  Mishna  and  his  Cabbala  (^) 
on  the  one  hand,  his  bigotry  and  his  superstition 
on  the  other.  To  those  is  the  revealed  will  of 
God  addressed  in  its  simplicity  and  its  truth  : 
the  fastidiousness  and  the  sensuality  of  taste  are 
alike  opposed  to  its  reception. 

Such  being  the  perversions  of  human  intelleot» 
when  daring  to  intermix  its  native  speculations 
with  the  heaven-derived  announcements  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  precepts  of  that  Law,  whidi 
was  *'  the  schoolmaster  to  lead  unto  Christ  ;'' 
such  being  the  proneness  of  the  unregenerated 
affection,  to  blend  the  things  of  earHi  with  those 
of  heaven,  and  fashion  for  itself  a  compound, 
wherein  it  might  admire  withal  somewhat  of 
the  creativeness  of  its  own  fancy,  superadded  to 
the  wonderworkings  of  almighty  power  j — a  re- 
search, of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  pre- 
sents itself,  into  the  causes  and  the  progress  of 
this  delusion,  from  the  first  feeble  efforts  of 
man's  intelligence,  to  the  consummation  of 
those  efforts  in  this  our  age  of  unlimited  achieve- 
ment. To  us,  who  are  students  in  a  philosophy 
so  preeminent  in  form  and  substance,  as  that 
which  characterises  those  latter  days,  an  in- 
quiry of  this  nature  becomes  doubly  interesting. 
The  different  attitudes  assumed  by  the  human 
mind,  actuated  by  powers  of  such  unequal  com- 
pass as  are  the  physical  systems  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  afford  matter  of  abundant  con- 
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templation,  even  to  those  whose  views  are  limit- 
ed to  phsenomena  purely  intellectual :  to  in* 
quirers  of  a  different  and  a  higher  class,  who 
overstep  the  boundaries  of  this  ideal  world,  and 
advance  to  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
mind,  as  the  recipient  of  moral  motives  and  re- 
ligious impulses,  the  interest  of  the  research 
augments  to  an  incalculable  degree.  The  for- 
mer announce  but  in  abstract  investigation  what 
the  latter  associate  with  our  profoundest  sym- 
pathies. 

To  inquirers  of  this  latter  class  the  following 
reflections  are  submitted.  They  comprise  a 
brief  survey  of  events  of  the  intellectual  world, 
confirmative  of  the  applicability  of  our  text,  not 
merely  to  the  age  of  apostolic  ministry,  but  to 
all  which  preceded,  and  all  which  followed,  the 
promulgation  of  its  doctrine ;— confirmative,  we 
say,  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  *^  philo- 
sophy" has  proved  but  too  often  "  a  vain  de- 
ceit,'' and  detrimental  to  the  purity  of  religion, 
as  well  natural  as  revealed. 

The  notices  which  respect  the  Jews  come 
first  in  order.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  influence  of  local,  enhanced  by  the  co- 
operation of  moral  and  political,  causes,  which 
interposed  between  them  and  their  Gentile 
neighbours  a  wall  of  partition  impassable  and 
unpassed,  unless  by  the  sacriflce  of  their  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  and  their  deepest  1"^'^* 
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judices,  preserved  the  former  long  from  the  in- 
roads of  unsomid  philosophy.  It  tainted  not 
the  vitality  of  their  religion,  until  the  gnostic 
heresies  were  ingrafted  on  the  ancient  stem, 
and  created  that  monstrous  abortion  of  human 
intellect,  the  Cabbala  (^).  From  this  period, 
the  circumstances  of  both  became  almost  pre- 
cisely similar,  a  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  different  actings  of  the  same  spirit  on  ele- 
ments so  formally  dissimilar,  as  were  the  Levi- 
tical  and  the  Christian  institutions. 

We  commence  therefore  our  retrospect  with 
tlie  intellectual  annals  of  the  Greeks,  the  widely 
extended  influence  of  whose  literature  asserted 
for  their  modes  of  thinking  an  ascendancy  so 
permanent  and  unrivalled. 

The  first  dawn  of  philosophy  amongst  that 
ingenious  people  is  perceptible  in  the  relics  of 
tiie  Homeric  age,  and  from  them  we  possess 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  early  influence 
operated  by  it  on  religious  opinion.  In  the 
writings  of  their  immortal  Epic,  and  in  those 
of  the  poet  of  Ascra,  polytheism  and  materia- 
lism are  simultaneous  ingredients.  We  behold 
the  germ  of  that  philosophy,  which,  in  after 
ages,  peopled  the  universe  of  matter  with  the 
personified  attributes  of  its  almighty  Framer. 

A  few  ages  elapse,  and  we  behold  the  philoso- 
phers of  Ionia  immersed  in  the  contemplation 
of  first  principles.    Thales  produced  his  aqae- 
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mm  element-— Heraolitus,  his  fire :  the  atomical 
philosophy  was  moulded  into  a  regularity  of 
form  by  Democritus  and  Leucippus  :  Epicurus 
embraced,  and  transmitted,  the  doctrine  through 
his  native  Greece^  which  the  first  genius  of 
ancient  Rome  invested  in  a  succeeding  age  vriih 
all  the  sublimity  of  his  imagination; — a  danger- 
ous gift,  when  we  consider,  that  the  minds  of 
men  were,  by  this  confirmed  materialism,  still 
farther  alienated  from  a  rectitude  of  conception 
on  subjects  unappreciable  by  sense.  Thus, 
at  a  period  more  exclusively  our  own,  we  have 
seen  the  aid  of  science  invoked  to  prop  the  rude 
&bric  of  the  Epicurean  physics,  and  to  endue 
it  with  a  symmetry,  if  not  of  essence  at  least 
of  form,  better  beseeming  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (®). 

The  first  we  meet  with  amongst  the  Grecian 
sages,  who  essayed  to  free  the  human  mind  from 
those  fetters  of  materialism,  is  Anaxagoras. 
Yet  even  this  great  man  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  of  un- 
assisted reason  towards  effecting  a  reformation 
so  important.  The  supreme  Intelligence  was, 
it  is  true,  assigned  by  him  his  due  rank  in 
material  creation ; — ^yet  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosopher  of  Glazomenee  on  this  point  not 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  absurdities  of  the 
atomic  system.  The  spirit  of  materialism  ac- 
companied him  in  his  approximations  to  the- 
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ism ;  illustrations  derived  from  roedtanical 
causes  neutralised  the  results  of  his  intelleotoal 
theory  C). 

To  the  illustrious  Socrates  was  due  a  more 
complete  demolition  of  the  material  philosophy. 
His  was  purely  ethical,  and,  in  proportion  as  he 
operated  a  renunciation  of  the  sophistry  and  the 
unmeaningness  of  the  former,  so  &r  was  there 
a  progress  effected  towards  a  rational  and  a  con- 
sistent theism.  In  the  conflict  of  sentiment 
however  which  was  ibus  excited— in  which  this 
light  of  Grecian  philosophy  became  the  victim 
of  popular  frenzy  and  individual  rancor-«-as  in 
the  aberrations  of  Platonism  in  subsequent 
ages,  we  cannot  but  recognise  the  effects  of  the 
Epicurean  system.  The  influence  of  this  atheis-^ 
tical  doctrine  impeded  the  efforts  of  the  Gren- 
tile  sage,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that,  in 
which  its  descendant  of  the  modem  era  has 
essayed  an  opposition  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

In  the  infancy  of  that  faith,  the  principal  ex- 
isting sects  were  those  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  influence  of  the  first- 
mentioned  was  comparatively  limited ;  and  the 
second  had  incorporated  itself,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, with  the  transcendental  speculations  of  the 
pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  sensible  system  of  the 
Stagyrite.  It  may  be  useful  to  present  you  with 
a  few  observations  on  this  latter  rudimentr— 
one  which  despotised  so  long  over  the  habits 
and  the  attitudes  of  thought,    and  distorted 
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**  the  form  of  sound  words"  by  the  intermir-* 
tore  of  meti^hysical  refinements. 

The  philosophers  of  Greece,  in  consequence 
of  their  gratuitous  adoption  of  sjmthesis  in 
physical  researches,  wavered  between  the  op« 
posite  extremes  of  universal  doubt,  and  as  uni- 
versal assertion.  Their  character  of  mind  was 
such,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected  fix)m  this 
vacillation  in  their  systems.  They  were  pro- 
found in  theories,  yet  in  their  practical  adapta- 
tion superficial.  They  valued  not  so  much  the 
concinnity  of  a  whole,  as  the  external  beauty  of 
its  isolated  parts.  The  dogmatist,  with  a  per- 
version of  method  induced  by  the  Aristotelic 
philosophy,  referred  all  systems  to  the  arbitral 
tion  of  his  principles,  n^lecting  to  ascertain  the 
propriety  of  the  standard  ('**)  ;  and,  by  a  route 
altogether  different,  the  Fyrrhonist  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  with  him  respecting  the 
pretensions  of  our  revealed  doctrines.  In  him, 
the  principle  of  undiscriminating  scepticism 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  all  contemporary 
systems,  and  Christianity  was  not  excluded  from 
the  number.  In  him,  imbecility  of  intellect  pro- 
duced the  same  fatal  result,  which  self-suf- 
ficiency  of  intellect  caused  in  the  Peripatetic. 
The  doubt  of  the  one  arose  ex  pnecoffnUis  et 
praconcessis  ;  that  of  the  other  was  the  basis 
of  his  philosophy. 

The  preceding  remarks  are,  in  their  strict- 
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11688,  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  when 
Christianity  was  first  promulged — as  a  system 
of  doctrines  to  correct  opinion,  and  a  body  of 
precepts  to  regulate  conversation— ^as  aa  an-* 
nonncement  of  **  things  hoped  for/'  though  yet 
"  not  seen,"  and  a  word  "profitable  for  re- 
proof, for  instruction  in  righteousness**  (*'). — 
How  long  it  preserved  those  elements  in  their 
original  purity,  as  they  issued  firom  the  mouths 
of  its  Divine  Founder  and  his  followers,  unal* 
loyed  by  the  admixture  of  subtle  inventions  and 
abstract  reasonings,  it  requires  no  very  diffuse 
research  over  our  church's  annals  to  discover. 
The  briefcompass  of  three  <;enturies,  commenc- 
ing with  the  atheistical  gnosticism  of  a  Simon, 
and  terminating  with  the  Platonic  Christianity 
of  an  Origen,  contemplated  in  all  its  interme- 
diate stages  of  Asiatic  austerity  and  Egyptian 
superstition,  suffices  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition 
of  men  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  have 
ever  marred  the  integrity  of  scriptural  doc- 
trine. 

We  wDl  suppose  now  that  Christianity  has 
emerged  from  the  lowliness  of  its  first  estate, 
and  has  become  invested  with  the  gorgeous 
apparel  of  this  world,  enshrined  apparently  in 
its  innermost  affections,  protected  by  political 
ordinances,  and  hailed  alike  by  the  philosopher 
and  the  legislator — insomuch  that  **  the  world's 
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wisdom"  has  in  appearance  been  depressed 
from  the  unseemly  eminence  which  it  at  first 
assumed,  to  the  disparagement  of  revelation } 
depressed,  from  the  usurped  preeminence  of 
the  mistress,  to  the  humbler,  yet  more  suitable, 
station  of  the  handmaiden  ('')  ; — ^we  suppose 
this  change  in  its  external  condition,  yet  still  may 
prosecute  our  inqiury  with  effect  throughout 
the  eras  of  human  intellect,  which  intervened 
between  the  periods  over  which  we  have  rapidly 
glanced,  and  the  present  season  of  adult  philo* 
sophy,  modified  only  in  certain  adventitious 
circumstances.  Those  to  which  I  allude  are 
referrible  to  a  single  &ct,  the  reaction  exerted 
by  popular  opinions  on  the  modes  of  thinking 
amongst  intellectual  men. 

Christianity  has  now  acquired  a  powerful 
coadjutor;  not  .so  much  ui^ng  its  appeal  to  the 
rational  convictions  of  the  philosopher,  as  in- 
corporated with  the  very  elements  of  his  pro- 
fouiidei^t  .speculations ;  having  its  principles 
echoed, firom  the. world  without  on  the  world 
within,  and  blending  into  one  the  exoteric  and 
the  esoteric  of  the  ancient  schools.  What  shall 
we  discover  to  have  been  the  effect  of  this 
inversicm  of  things?  Have  ''philosophy  a&d 
vain  deceit*'  ceased  to  operate  an  influence 
here? 

Let  us,  in  conformity  with  our  present  me- 
thod, extend  our  researcihes  over  the  er^  mis- 
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named,  as  has  been  said,  of  intellectual  tor- 
por ("^)— the  era  of  Scholastic  Theology;  the 
dame  usually  designating  that  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  Grecian  metaphysics  and  Chrifitian 
doctarine,  from  which  resulted  a  compound 
scarcely  less  revolting  than  that  produced  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  gnostical  philosophers. 

In  truth,  Scholastic  Theology  was  the  meta* 
physical  consummation  of  this  very  philosophy, 
matured  by  the  learning  and  adorned  by  the 
genius  of  Origen.  It  affects  not  the  relationship, 
that  in  this  the  visionary  types  of  the  Academy 
were  the  lights  to  direct,  whilst  in  that  tiie  ca- 
nons of  Aristotle  asserted  a  supremacy :  tiie  ef- 
fect of  both  was  to  dilute  the  sober  prindples  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  destroy  the  unity  of 
Christian  faith,  by  the  admixture  of  (economi- 
cal disputation  and  twofold  sense  ;  a  procedure, 
which  amounted  to  little  else  than  to  compro- 
mising the  integrity  of  each,  as  it  interrogated 
the  one  and  defined  the  other  by  a  standard  so 
inadequate  as  the  didactics  of  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophers. -^ 

The  germ  of  school  theology,  thus  discernible 
amidst  the  luxuriance  of  the  Origenic  era,  reach- 
ed its  highest  development  beneath  the  genial 
influence  of  Romish  superstition.  Christianity 
was  systematised  according  to  the  canonis  of 
Aristotle.  Its  abstrusest  doctrines  were  osten- 
sibly depressed  to  the  level  of  human  appre-* 
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hension  through  the  medium  of  dialectical  sub* 
tleties,   and  the  clearest  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture were  beset  with  such  a  host  of  bewilder* 
ing  abstractions,  that  '^  the  word''  designed  to 
be  "  profitable  for  instruction"  appeared  merg- 
ing fast  into  the  obscurity,  and  the  error,  and 
the  grossness  of  a  worse  than  infantine  philo- 
sophy ('^).      We  need  but  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  scholastic  views  respecting  origi- 
nal sin,  atonement,  and  predestination,  not  to 
mention  that  microcosm  of  absurdities,  the  sa- 
cramental presence,  to  estimate  in  some  degree 
the  capabilities  of  Reason,  when  daring  to  in- 
vade the  province  of  Revelation — ^nay  even  to 
intrude  upon  that  solitude  of  divinity,  wherein 
resides  the  Eternal  and  the  Holy  One.    Tet 
such  was  the  fascination  of  this  employment  of 
abused  intellect,  so  absolute  was  the  sway  which 
it  acquired  over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thou^t 
introduced  amongst  theologians,  that  in  process 
of  time  no  problem  of  metaphysics  or  mjrstery 
of  revelation  was  deemed  to  transcend  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  mind,  and  they  lived  with- 
in the  mazes  of  their  intellectual  labyrinth,  in 
all  the  reality  of  ignorance,  and  all  the  appear- 
ance of  universal  attainment  ('^). 

In  those  ages  of  misapplied  acuteness,  theo- 
logy, thus  vicious  in  its  form,  occupied  a  princi- 
pal share  of  attention  amongst  the  learned.  It 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  trace,  co-ordi« 
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nately  with  the  details  which  have  already  been 
presehted  to  you,  the  pn^ess  of  the  ^*  rudi- 
ment'' blended  with  it  in  so  intimate  a  uiii<»i, 
and  which  we  find  usurping,  for  five  centuries, 
so  unlimited  a  sovereignty  over  the  human 
mind. 

Tbe  first  person  of  note,  who  attached  him- 
self t6  this  secondary  gnosticism,  was  Roeoelin, 
tutor  to  the  celebrated  Abeillard.  In  him  was 
eminently  evinced  the  inseparable  connectsoii 
which  subsists  between  unsound  philosophy  and 
depraved  doctrine.  Roscelin  was  an. avowed 
iSocinian ;  and  his  refutation  by  Anselm  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  philosophy, 
when  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
heretic  was  foiled  with  his  own  weapons  (**). 

To  the  absurd  system  of  Roscelin  succeeded, 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  theo- 
logy of  his  pupil,  Peter  Abeillard.  This  vision- 
ary  theorist,  superadding  to  the  system  of  his 
ftdmired  Origen  the  imbibed  spirit  of  the  Aristo- 
telic  philosophy,  promulged  a  series  of  theolo- 
gical institutes,  in  which  were  combined  the 
absurdities  of  the  scholastic  system,  and  the  im- 
pieties  of  Socinianism.  Nay,  bo  far  had  his 
sentiments  been  perverted  by  the  science  of  his 
age,  that  he  attempted  to  deprive  of  all  its  Chris- 
film  character  the  docti-ine  of  the  Trinity,  phi- 
losophising upon  it  as  a  tenet  acknowledged  by 
the  ancient  Ethnical  sages  ('0- 
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Notwithstancting  the  efforts  of  Bernard  against 
the  heresies  of  this  theologian,  the  insirttment 
with  which  he  attempted  his  unholy  purpose 
was  successfully  employed  by  his  pupil,  Peter 
Lombard.  The  study  of  scholastic  theology,  as 
developed  in  the  works^  of  this  dialecticiant 
superseded  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Churchi 
and  the  thirteenth  century  opened  with  the  Aris- 
totelic  philosophy  in  full  possession  of  the  intel- 
lectual arencu  This  was  the  age  of  Seraphic  and 
Angelic  Doctors  ;  men  who  refined  and  ex- 
plained away  the  peculiar  tenets  of  pur  holy 
faith,  and  substituted  in  their  place  a  system  of 
error,  which  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  the  contributions  of  a  world  in 
bondage  ('*). 

Yet,  neither  in  the  century  of  which  we  treat, 
nor  in  the  succeeding  qne,  which  beheld  the 
learning  of  the  schools  enlisting  itself  on  the 
side  of  Pelagianism,  did  the  Christian's  God 
permit  his  faith  to  remain  wholly  without  tes- 
timony. The  efforts  of  the  illustrious  English 
Divines,  Bacon  and  Bradwardine,  present  addi- 
tional instances  of  the  aid  which  Religion  may 
derive  from  Science,  when  the  modesty  of  in- 
tellect is  observed,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
sanctuary  is  revered.  Both  were  possessed  in 
a  most  eminent  d^ree  of  the  metaphysical  and 
the  geometrical  science  of  the  age  ;  and  both  de- 
voted the  vigor  of  their  accomplishments  *^  to 
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Ifae  polling  down  of  strong  holds,"  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  truth  C). 
'  Nor  was  the  ^irit  confined  to  them  alone. 
It  passed,  with  all  its  holiness  of  purpose,  to  the 
illustrious  Wickliffe,  by  whom  the  prevalent  ab^ 
surdities  of  the  succeeding  century  were  long, 
and  successfully,  opposed.  He  too  was  armed 
in  the  panoply  of  science,  but  it  was  tempered 
in  the  fire  from  on  high, — and  he  bequeathed  it 
to  the  Light  of  the  Reformation  to  shield  him 
in  his  perilous  conflict. 

*  This  conducts  us  to  the  era  of  Luther,  and 
that  tremendous  catastrophe  in  the  moral  world, 
which  merged  in  one  general  ruin  the  constitu- 
tions of  ages,  and  obliterated  all  pre-existent 
modes  of  thinking.  It  was  the  deluge  sweeping 
over  the  face  of  things,  like  its  type  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  with  energy  irresistible  ; — and  like 
that  too,  leaving  the  surface  over  which  it  pass- 
ed a  second  creation,  robed  in  all  the  attractions 
of  regenerated  beauty. 

This  era  is  therefore  one  of  enduring  interest 
to  the  Christian :  and  it  becomes  not  less  so  by 
his  observation  of  those  marvellous  coincidences, 
which  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  arrange- 
ments of  Grod's  providence,  are  eternal  monu- 
ments of  special  interference.  We  are  conduct- 
ed, not  only  to  the  era  of  reformed  doctrine,  but 
to  that  also  of  improved  philosophy,  which  ef- 
fected in  its  degree,  not  less  than  the  former,  a 
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salatary  influence  on  the  habitudes  of  thought. 
We  appeal  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Verulam  in 
England,  and  of  the  continental  philosophers^ 
<3rafl8endi  and  Descartes — ^to  the  aspect  assumed 
hy  physical  science  consequent  on  those  ef- 
forts—and to  its  final  emancipation  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Aristotelic  system,  from  which, 
equally  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  had  suf- 
fered  in  its  essence  and  external  form  (^^). 

It  is  interesting  to  the  Christian  philosopher 
to  mark  this  coincidence  somewhat  more  de- 
finedly. 

We  have  seen  the  Handmaiden  of  Religion 
in  bondage  for  ages  to  that  depraved  appetite 
for  theory,  which,  in  progress  of  time,  intro- 
duced its  puerilities  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mistress.  We  have  seen  them  likewise  attri- 
butable to  the  same  cause,  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  intellectual  power,  and  a 
consequent  neglect  of  the  only  means  to  remedy 
the  delusion.  It  were  well  had  philosophy, 
when  rising  to  its  matured  proportions,  remem- 
bered this  their  community  of  suffering,  and 
joined  interests  with  revelation  against  en- 
croachments of  reason,  which  were  equally 
adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  fatal  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  other.  And  this  had  been 
a.  consequence  most  obvious  to  a  miiid  unbi- 
assed by  preconceptions,  and  anxious  to  arrive 
at  truth  by  the  plainest  and  shortest  path.  If 
an  inverted  process  of  ratiocination  mars  the 
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utmost  efforts  of  human  intellect  to  erect  a 
system  of  physical  science,  destined  to  endure 
tibrough  ages  amidst  the  collisions  of  thought, 
how  much  more  are  we  to  expect  such  termi- 
nation to  its  labors,  when  divine  truth  is  sub- 
jected to  the  same  syfitematising  spirit !  How 
strange,  that  the  mind,  whose  capacities  are 
only  second  to  those  of  unembodied  intelli- 
gence, of  aspirations  ever  progressive,  of  acute- 
ness  all-penetrating,  should  arm  itself  with 
theories  in  the  subject  of  religion,  whilst  it 
builds  on  the  sure  ground  of  experiment  in  the 
subject  of  philosophy!  How  unreasonable, 
that  the  soberness  of  thought  should  be  with- 
held from  contemplations,  transcending  its  at« 
most  unaided  power,  and  conceded  to  those  to 
which  that  power  is  commensurate ! 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  our 
investigation,  most  interesting  to  us  as^  denizens 
of  an  intellectual  state,  at  which  the  human 
mind  appears  to  have  attained  its  maturity. 
We  pass  over  the  successive  eras  in  the  annals 
of  phUosophy,  which  were  signalised  by  the 
achievements  of  a  Bacon,  a  Descartes,  a 
Gralileo,  a  Locke,  and  a  Newton,— -eras,  in 
which  the  emancipations  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  and  the  vague- 
ness  of  unsound  philosophy,  were  contempo- 
rary,— ^to  a  period,  of  all  others,  marked  by  the 
wonderworkings  of  intelligence,    the  present 
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epoch  in  its  history.    Man,  like  the  lithophyte 
of  the  ocean,  has  aided  his  fellow  in  the  erec* 
tion  of  an  edifice,  which  seems  destined  to 
endure  throughout  eternity.      As  amidst  the 
waste,  where  tempests  raged,  and  uninhabited 
desolation  forbade  approach,  we  have  behejd 
the  massive  structures  to  arise,  and  to  assume 
by  d^rees  a  continuity  and  a  form ;— the  fowls 
of  the  air  from  above,  and  the  insects  of  the 
deep  from  beneath,  co-operating  with  instinctive 
imion  in  cementing  the  pillars  of  those  palaces 
of  the  ocean,  imtil  vegetable  beauty  and  fer* 
tility  adorn  the  surface,  and  attract  the  footsteps 
of  man  to  complete  the  miracle  ; — ^thus  hath  it 
been  in  the  world  of  intellect.    A  few  centuries 
since,,  and  what  was  the  aspect  of  mind  and  its 
energies?      It   presented  a  dark  and  sterile 
wilderness,  with  desolation  brooding  over  its 
surface:    but  it  contained  the  germs   of  its 
foture  regeneration,  and  to-day  ^Mt  blossoms 
as  the  rose''  in  the  maturity  of  its  loveliness. 

A  flattering  portrait  this  of  our  intellectual 
preeminence!  Yet  who  that  retraces  in  his 
thought  the  numberless  developments,  which 
have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  Literature  and 
Sdence,  crowded  within  a  period,  of  dimen- 
sions altogether  disproportioned  to  the  mighti- 
ness of  the  achievements ; — who  that  has  wit- 
nessed the  disenthralment  of  mind  from  the 
bondage  in  which  it  lay,  and,  in  so  far  as 
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intellectaal  attainment  is  concerned,  the  re^- 
etoration  of  that  image  in  which  it  was 
primevally  created,  can  regard  the  outline  as 
overcharged,  or  the  colouring  as  tinged  with 
hues  too  poetical  ?  (*') 

Tet  to  this  very  advancement  of  the  domi- 
nion of  mind  has  a  depravation  of  its  powers 
been  due  in^  researches  of  incomparably  superior 
moment.  The  sin  of  a  preceding  era,  which 
resulted  from  debility  of  thought,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  one,  and  been  incorpo- 
rated with  its  vigor  of  thought.  **  Fables — 
which  minister  questions,  rather  than  godly 
edifying,"  have  been  engendered ;  *' philosophy 
and  vain  deceit''  have  '*  spoiled''  the  Chris- 
tian's simplicity  of  heart ;  *'  the  high  thing,"  and 
the  aspiring  **  imagination,"  which  should  have 
been  '^cast  down,"  and  humbled  before  the 
cross,  have,  in  inconsistence  even  with  the 
canons  of  their  admired  philosophy,  displaced 
the  soberness  of  reflection,  and  the  cautious 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  most  convincing  testimonies  we  can  al- 
l^e  of  the  truth  of  our  position  may  be  derived 
from  those  persons,  who  imparted  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth  century  its  form  and 
influence.  From  the  sound  principles  of  our 
Verulam  and  our  Newton  did  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire  extract  the  poison,  which  they  in- 
stilled into  the  ducts  of  the  social  system.    The 
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pbysics  of  the  one  were  grounded  on  materia- 
lism ;  the  ethics  of  the  other,  on  a  principle  of 
isolation.  Both  concurred  in  producing  that 
monstrous  birth,  the  ante-revolutionary  philo- 
sophy of  France,  which  the  sensualist  Helvetius, 
and  the  atheist  Diderot,  fanatical  in  his  hatred 
of  religion,  contributed  to  raise  to  a  brief  pre- 
ttninence  (**). 

-  A  modification  of  the  same  philosophy  has 
prevailed,  and  still  continues  to  assert  its  supre- 
macy, in  the  Institute  of  France,  which,  if  not 
palpable  atheism,  tends  essentially  towards  it, 
and  carries  with  it  the  mind  which  is  subjected 
to  its  control  with  an  impulse  nearly  irresisti- 
ble. We  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Second 
Causes— the  rock,  on  which  a  BufFon  and  a 
Laplace  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  science, 
and  which  the  better  spirit  of  the  eloquent  Cha- 
teaubriand has  failed  of  wholly  neutralising.  To 
this  **  rudiment"  however  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  recur  :  we  mention  it  at  present,  as 
connected  with  the  series  of  our  historical  de- 
tails ;  and  we  terminate  with  it,  as  completing 
the  evidence  of  that  doctrine,  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Christian  has  received  from  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God." 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  portrait,  and  contrast 
with  those  aberrations  of  human  research, 
its  effect  when  guided  by  a  better  spirit,   a 
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temper  more  subdued^  and  principles  Ies»  ima^ 
ginatiTe.  We  ascend  to  the  period  of  intellec- 
tual disenthralment ;  and  we  select  from  the 
writings  of  the  illustrious  Personage,  to  whom 
sound  Science  and  true  Religion  have  been 
thus  singularly  indebted,  one  amongst  the  mul- 
titude of  passages  which  present  themselves,  in- 
dicative of  the  conviction  which  prompted,  and 
of  the  spirit  which  r^ulated,  his  mighty  enter- 
prise. 

**  Philosophy,'*  he  observes,  "  exhibits  a  re- 
medy and  an  antidote  of  peculiar  eflGbcacy 
against  errors  and  infidelity.  For  our  Saviour 
saith,  <  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God.'  Wherein,  to  prevent 
our  falling  into  error,  he  proposes  two  books  to 
be  studied  by  us  :  first,  the  volume  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  reveal  the  wiU  of  Grod ;  then,  the 
volume  of  the  Creatures,  which  reveal  his 
power"  (**). 

How  consistent  is  this  observation  of  Lord 
Verulam  with  the  advice  of  a  primitive  Saint 
to  his  Christian  converts,  **  be  ready  always  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you 
A  REASON  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  meek- 
ness and  fear*'  (**j.  In  the  uninspired  Ian- 
guage  of  the  philosopher  there  is  presented  to 
us  the  harmony  which  characterises  the  works 
of  the  Almighty,  that  of  Nature,  and  that  of 
Grace.    In  the  Apostolic  injunction,  the  ground 
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of  oar  Christian  hope  is  affirmed  to  be  demonp 
fltrable  on  rational  grounds,  not  less  than  sub- 
Btantialised  by  faith.  We  thus  possess  the  most 
cogent  testimonies  in  behalf  of  the  validity  of 
that  principle,  which  extends  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  the  adaptation  of  modes  of  argument, 
heretofore  applied  with  such  success  to  the  re- 
searches of  man.  The  cautious  spirit  of  an  in- 
ductiye  philosophy  produces  a  harvest  of  most 
abundant  increase,  when  incorporated  with  that 
frame  and  temper  of  investigation,  which  results 
from  his  indwelling  influence  who  is  '^  the  giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.''  Herein  is  no 
*'  vain  deceit — after  the  tradition  of  men." 
^>  The  rudiments  of  this  world*'  are  the  ingraf. 
tares  of  a  visionary  system  of  philosophy  on  the 
genuine,  the  precise,  the  authentic  revelations 
ct  God :  but  the  understanding  is  fortified 
against  "  the  fable,"  by  a  defined  perception 
of  the  "  power  of  God"  exhibited  in  this  his 
lower  universe. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  same  Apostle,  who 
cautioned  his  Colossian  church  against  the 
deadly  influence  of  this  error,  maintained,  in 
other  parts  of  his  writings,  the  salutary  co-ope- 
ration of  sound  philosophy.  Nay  more,  he 
traces  to  inobservance  of  its  principles  the  gross- 
ness  of  conception,  which  pervaded  the  Grentile 
world,  in  reference  to  spiritual  adumbrations  : — 
*VThe  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation 
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t>f  the  world  are  clearly  Been,  being  made  known 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
Power  and  Godhead  :  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse  ;  because  that,  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  Grod,  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart 
was  darkened :  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools"  (**). 

Such  was  the  heavy  censure  pronounced  by 
Paul  of  Tarsus  on  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  for 
neglecting  the  means  of  information,  which 
even  their  imperfect  science  afforded,  relative 
to  the  grounds  of  Natural  Religion.  What, 
may  we  ask,  did  this  censure  imply,  but  an 
abuse  of  mental  powers,  which  retarded  their 
improvement  in  moral  and  religious,  not  less 
than  their  progress  in  philosophical,  knowledge  ? 
Was  it  not  a  vanity  of  their  own  that  they  ad- 
mired, and  before  which  they  bowed  in  stupid 
adoration,  instead  of  abstracting  their  regards 
from  the  entanglements  of  sense,  and  fixing 
them  exclusively  on  that  great  Original,  which 
even  their  disputes  concerning  immortality 
might  have  taught  them  was  immaterial.  "  Ye 
teen  of  Athens,"  said  he  on  another  occasion, 
"  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitious. For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your 
devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you. 
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God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  things  there: 
in,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwdleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands; 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  any  thing  ; — ^for  in  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

When  such  was  his  language  in  an  age  of 
overshadowing  darkness  and  morbid  scepticism, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  would  the  pupil  of 
Gamaliel  have  uttered,  after  the  lapse  of  six- 
teen centuries,  when  his  brother  in  the  flesh, 
the  infidel  commentator  of  Descartes  (*^),  stood 
forth  the  champion  of  materialism  in  its  gross- 
est form ;— not  even  adumbrating  the  Deity  by 
sensible  representations,  but  investing  his  inex- 
plicable essence  with  the  lineaments  and  the 
proportions  of  matter  ; — ^not  merely  embodying 
the  soul  within  a  framework  of  earthly  elements, 
1>ut  superadding  to  those  elements,  in  their  com- 
bined and  separate,  their  organic  and  their  in- 
organic states,  impulses,  volitions,  and  affec- 
tions ?  What  moreover  would  be  his  feeling, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  when  the 
brightest  intelligence  of  the  school  of  Newton 
oould  so  far  forget  the  lessons  of  his  master,  as 
to  attribute  a  vitality  to  second  causes,  and  re- 
pose the  administration  of  the  material  universe, 
irrespectively  in  a  measure  of  a  First  Cause,  on 
the  relations  of  its  primordial  atoms?  (*^) 
Would  he  not,  with  a  tenfold  intenser  feeling, 
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admonish  the  humhle  follower  of  Christ,  as  he 
did  his  youthful  woricfellow  of  old— <'  O  Timo- 
thy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profhne  and  vain  babblings,  and  opposi- 
tions of  science^  falsely  so  called ;  which  some 
professing  hare  erred  concerning  the  fiBtith"  ?  (^) 
Systems  avowedly  atheistical,  it  is  true,  have 
merged  long  since  into  oblivion.  It  is  not  now 
from  the  sect  of  Benedict  Spinoza  that  Christi- 
anity needs  to  fear  discomfiture,  or  Philosophy 
disgrace.  But  the  systems  of  Rational  Theism 
and  philosophical  unbelief  remain,  promulging 
the  efficiency  of  subordinate  laws  in  the  visiUe 
world  (^),  and  the  adequacy,  in  the  moral,  of 
that  misnitmed  *\  the  Light  of  Nature''  to  all  the 
exigencies  of  fallible  beings.  To  minds  of  spe- 
culative habits— -of  taste  and  acuteness  in  the 
researches  of  pure  science,  whose  views  are 
nevertheless  circumscribed  by  the  palpable  evi- 
dence of  demonstration,  and  a  morbid  inapti- 
tude for  moral  reasoning,  such  systems  possess 
a  peculiar  adaptation.  How  essentially  de- 
structive they  are  of  the  doctrines,  and  the 
influence,  of  the  Christian's  faith,  it  is  unne- 
cessary, and  at  the  present  time  irrelevant,  to 
observe.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that,  for 
every  complexion  of  thought,  for  every  charac- 
ter of  mind,  for  every  shade  of  feeling,  for 
every  prejudice  of  education,  for  every  principle 
of  action,  for  every  gradation  of  intellect,  ther« 
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is  a  system  fashioned  in  the  workshop  of  infi- 
delity. The  welUspring  of  truth  is  defiled,  and 
its  evidence  obscured ;  or  objections  are  firamed 
against  Revelation,  by  reason  of  its  seeming 
incongruities  with  human  systems,  when  true, 
its  real  contradictions  to  them,  when  false ;  or 
ita  credibility,  as  an  historical  record,  is  im- 
pugned, firom  supposed  defect  of  testimony,  or 
supposed  internal  inconsistencies ;  or,  lastly, 
those  parts  of  the  inspired  volume  are  rejected 
as  inauthentic,  which  appear  '^to  be  found 
wanting,"  when  ^'  weighed  in  the  balance''  of 
philosophy. 

Amongst  the  grounds  of  objection  here  enu- 
merated, this  last  is  by  no  means  of  subordinate 
importance;  nor,  though  apparently  confined 
to  a  single  department  of  the  Deistic  contro- 
versy, does  it  exclude  a  more  unlimited  survey 
than  any  or  all  the  other  cavils,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  directed  against  the 
internal  evidence  of  revelation.  To  this  depart- 
ment of  Theology  we  regard  its  consideration  as 
especially  referrible  ; — as  embodying,  in  truth, 
in  its  individual  conception,  all  the  refinement 
and  difficulty  of  investigation,  which  charac- 
t^nses  that  class  of  scriptural  proofs.  Its  requi- 
aitea  are,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  modes  of  reasoniug  adapted  to,  and  of  the 
&cts  incorporated  with,  scientific  literature: 
ai|  acquaintance  equally  precise  and  compre- 
baqsive  with  allusions  to  them  in  the  sacred 
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writings :  a  skill  in  the  classification  of  those 
elements,  to  impart  thereby  a  concinnity  to 
human  systems,  which  can  alone  present  them 
as  fitting  illustrations  of  inspired  language : 
discernment  in  the  selection,  and  acuteness  in 
the  application,  of  numberless  circumstances  in 
the  physical  world,  especially  available  in  the 
present  argument :  finally,  and  above  all,  a 
logical  accuracy  in.  estimating  the  d^ree  of 
evidence  afforded. 

Such  are  the  requisites  of  his  intellect,  who 
combats  in  this  field  of  antichristian  warfare  : 
nor  are  they  enumerated  with  the  intent,  either 
of  enhancing  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
or  of  intruding  on  your  decisions  with  allow- 
ances  for  insufficient  performance,  or  of  antici- 
pating the  result  of  thought,  to  whose  essence 
and  wellbeing  it  holds  to  be  sober,  and,  to  a 
certain  d^ree,  procrastinative  in  its  inferences. 
Woe  to  the  preacher,  who  enters  the  scene  of 
conflict  with  the  panoply  of  Christ,  and  the 
sentiments  of  Satan !      Tenfold  woe  to  the 
preacher,  who  disabuses  not  his  intellect  and 
his  will  of  their  carnal  prepossessions,  and  their 
unholy  imaginings,  and  who  labors  not  to  con- 
vert the  best  gifts  of  his  Creator  to  the  showing 
forth  of  his  Creator's  glory !    May  God  forbid, 
that  he  who  addresses,  or  ye  who  hear,  should 
yield  to  the  impulse,  however  momentary,  of 
those  aspirations  of  intellect,   which,   for  all 
ihey  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  Phi* 
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losophy,  more  than  cancel  the  debt  by  their 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  Religion ! 

And  to  you  more  especially,  my  younger  Bre« 
them,  would  the  preacher  address  this  word  in 
Mason.  Ye  may  recoil  with  shuddering  from 
the  wild  impieties  of  the  Atheist,  or  the  fatal  so- 
phistry of  his  more  philosophical,  though  not 
le3S  infidel  brother,  the  Rational  Theist ; — but 
with  sentiments  of  deeper  concern,  and  more 
habitual  distrust,  should  ye  hearken  to  the  les- 
sons of  him,  who  snatches  the  spear  and  the 
shield  from  the  armory  of  heaven,  to  wage  a 
temporising  warfare  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness.  His  in  truth  is  the  "  philosophy" — 
his  the  "vain  deceif-^which  are  fashioned 
after  "  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  and  not 
after  Christ." 

We  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the  particu- 
lar application  of  the  principles,  which  have 
been  briefly  and  generally  announced  in  the 
present  lecture.  The  necessary  limits  of  a  dis- 
course from  this  place  impede  their  further  pro- 
secution at  present.  Attention  to  them  when 
delivered,  and  reflection  on  them  when  receiv- 
ed, in  behalf  of  their  extreme  and  their  endur- 
ing interest,  is  the  earnest  solicitation  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  May  He  "  who  giveth 
the  increase"  of  his  servants*  ministrations, 
shed  within  us  and  around  us  the  light  of  his 
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divine  knowledge,  to  dispose  our  hearts  towards 
the  reception  of  his  word,  and  enlighten  our 
understandings  towards  the  attainment  of  his 
truth! 
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COLOSSIANS,  ii.  8. 

JBeware  le8t  any  man  spoil  you  through  phUo^ 
sophy  and  vain  deceit  ^  after  the  tradition  of 
men^  after  the  rudimente  of  the  worlds  and  not 
after  Christ. 

The  views  announced  in  the  preceding  lec- 
tore,  as  safeguards  in  certain  points  of  peculiar 
importance  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  our 
faith,  have  been  adopted  on  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  may  not  unaptly  be  termed,  the 
philosophy  of  First  principles.  The  propriety 
of  this  designation  it  were  premature,  in  the 
present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  to  demonstrate. 
It,  like  other  systems  professedly  philosophical » 
is  not  destitute  of  its  appropriate  nomencla- 
ture. .  .expressed  however  in  a  language  Aimiliar 
to  us  all,  and  involving  no  relations  extraneous 
to  a  general  Conception,  which,  pervading  all 
its  parts,  unites  and  classifies  its  several  mem- 
bers. 

We  may,  however,  without  an  undue  inter- 
ference with  topics  of  ulterior  discussion,  ob- 
serve with  respect  to  the  abstract  form  of  its 
enunciation,  that  it  has  been  selected  as  one 
least  likely  to  mislead  the  judgment  by  too 
exclusive  a  reference ;  that  by  the  word  "  phi- 
losophy'' we  mean,  not  so  much  those  systems 
in  which  human  intellect  alone  is  embodied,  as 

♦  c2 
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those  in  which  it  appears  more  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  Divine  ;• .  .and  by  the  term  ''  first 
principles,"  neither  the  limits  of  metaphysical 
abstraction,  nor  the  axioms  of  moral  reasoning, 
nor  the  laws  of  physical  agency  in  their  utmost 
generalization,.. .but  a  conception  still  more 
general  than  all,  which  refers  to  an  Attribute 
comprehensive  as  it  is  unique  the  subordinate 
relations  of  finite  being. 

In  what  this  attribute  consists,  in  whom  it 
resides,  how  far  its  effectiveness  of  operation 
extends,  and  to  what  degree  it  may  be  regarded 
as  appreciable  by  the  efforts  of  pure  investiga- 
tion (^),  it  is  proposed  in  this  and  the  two 
following  discourses  to  consider. 

Their  delivery  from  this  place,  accompanied 
with  that  of  others  analogous  in  their  views» 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Heads  of  the  Univer- 
sity  to  sanction  by  a  recent  appointment,  pre- 
sents many  arduous  duties  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
many  encouragements  at  the  same  time  to  the 
fulfilment.  The  first  are  enhanced  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  researches  of  this  intellectual 
age,  ceaseless  in  their  activity,  and  progressive 
in  their  developments  :  the  second,  by  the 
prospect  at  present  before  me— the  intelligence 
of  youth,  and  that  of  manhood  in  its  more 
matured  proportions ; — ^the  one  interesting  in 
its  behalf  the  best  efforts  of  the  instructor  to 
guide  xmto  truth,  the  other  endued  with  an 
energy  co-ordinate,  and  a  feeling  responsive,  to 
the  Preacher's  own,  which  fit  it  for  appre- 
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eiatiiig  inquiries  how  remote  soever  from  ordi- 
nary  apprehension.  -  To  you  then,  my  younger 
Brethren,  with  the  vigor  of  your  expectancies 
before  you  and  around  you ;  to  you,  -my  elder^ 
reposing  in  the  steadiness  of  attainment,  the 
hi^pes  of  whose  opening  years  shall  ere  long 
have  subsided  into  the  remembrances  of  honor- 
able age,  your  lecturer  for  this  year  addresses 
himself  with  an  excited,   an  intense  anxiety. 
He  has  undertaken  the  task  of  vindicating  the 
oifacles  of  our  common  faith  from  certain  mis- 
constructions affixed  to  them,   with  impious 
intent,  by  a  prejudiced  and  a  false  philosophy ; 
and  he  has  r^arded  it  equally  vituperative  of 
your  understandings  as  Men,  and  your  princi- 
ples as  Christians,  to  appeal  to  aught  else  save 
those  principles  and  those  understandings,  for 
that  which  can  alone,  in  subservience  to  **  the 
good  and  perfect  gift,''  consecrate  his  labors  to 
tiieir  holiest  purposes.     To  them  he  appeals 
for  the  reality,  not  the  semblance,  of  concen- 
trated reflection.    From  them  he  demands  the 
soberness  of  spiritual  thought,  not  the  impas- 
siveness  of  worldly  feeling. 

In  the  particular  walk  which  he  has  selected, 
he  has  recognised,  on  closer  views,  the  foot- 
steps of  talent  and  of  genius  well  applied :  he 
has  realised  also  much  of  that  wild  and  sjrs- 
tenmtising  spirit,  which  invariably  accompanies 
a  zeal  untutored  by  judgement  in  concerns  of 
the  religious  world.    It  has  been  remarked  by 
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an  ingenious  writer  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mosaic  philosophy,  that  the  material  obstacle 
to  soundness  of  conception  in  this  important 
branch  of  theological  discussion  has  been,  the 
prevalence  amongst  theologians  of  inadequate 
information  respecting  physical'  science,  and 
the  equal  incompetence  of  those,  who  are  emi- 
nent in  the  latter,  to  appreciate  the  subjects  of 
biblical  research  (^).  It  were  superfluous  to 
point  out  the  errors,  which  have  originated  in 
this  contractedness  of  view,  or  the  degree  in 
which  the  interests  of  Religion  have  suffered 
by  their  subordination,  in  the  one  instance,  to 
the  mechanisms  of  finite  intelligence ;  in  the 
other,  by  regards  too  exclusive  and  circum- 
scribed. By  the  combined  operation  of  both 
it  is,  that  the  most  effectual  service  is  rendered 
to  the  cause,  which  demands  our  best  efforts, 
and  involves  our  dearest  interests  (0. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  presented  to 
you  in  the  inaugural  discourse,  illustrative  of 
the  tendencies  of  tastes  exclusively  philosophi- 
cal, and  removed  from  the  discipline  of  higher 
principles,  to  vitiate  the  doctrines  of  inspira- 
tion, or  to  impugn  them  altogether,  are  intro- 
ductory to  a  discussion  more  isolated  in  its 
aspect,  yet  admitting  of  no  less  comprehensive- 
ness of  detail.  It  has  long  since  been  fashion- 
able amongst  infidels  of  a  certain  class  (^>  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  sacred  records^ 
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particularly  as  they  respect  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge,  on  the  grounds  of  an  imagined 
inconsistency  with  the  known  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  language  which  it  has  pleased  an  ad- 
yanced  philosophy  to  adapt  to  its  processes  of 
generalization.  It  is  proposed,  in  opposition 
to  this  class  of  opinions,  to  demonstrate  in  as 
brief  a  compass  as  the  references  of  the  subject 
admit,  that  a  discrepancy  of  no  such  extent  as  is 
commonly  presumed,  exists  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  when  duly  appreciated,  and 
that  of  modem  Science  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  high  probability  of  the  inspiration  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  derived  from  the  coincidence  of  its 
fieusts  with  the  results  of  scientific  analysis  (')  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  reasons  of  sufficient  validity 
may  be  adduced,  for  its  deviating  in  certain  in- 
stances firom  the  exactness  of  philosophical  lan- 
g^uagc.a  circumstance,  which,  so  far  from 
disproving  the  fact  of  inspiration,  may  be  alleged 
as  furnishing  one  of  its  strongest  presumptive 
evidences. 

We  limit  our  researches  at  present  to  the 
characters  of  the  Mosaic  Records.  Against 
these  have  the  efforts  of  imbelief  been  in  all  ages 
^Urected ;  more  especially  however  in  the  later 
periods  of  our  intellectual  annals,  when  Science, 
like  the  dynasty  of  the  ancient  world,  with  all 
the  semblance  of  confirmed  prosperity,  has 
been  seen  to  totter  beneath  the  pressure  of  its 
mig^t  (^),  and  to  lose  in  the  solidity  ofits 
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uiiat  it  had  gained  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
superstructure* 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  remark  to  the  pre* 
sent  audience,  that  we  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  efforts  of  the  French  Encyclopedists 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  interesting  however  to  observe,  even 
in  the  well-head  of  continental  philosophy,  ad- 
vocates raised  up  in  behalf  of  Revelation,  and  a 
testimony  by  no  means  di^^ised  vouchsafed  to 
the  physics  of  the  Bible.  The  ignorance  of  a 
Voltaire  has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  accurate  researches  of  a  Buffon  and  a  Cu- 
vier;  researches,  which  have  extorted  from 
the  former  the  memorable  concession,  that  he 
discovered  no  inconsistency  between  the  pbas- 
nomena  of  Natural  History,  and  tiie  statements 
of  the  Pentateuchal  Records  (^). 

These  records  are  interesting  in  a  twofold 
respect  to  the  Christian  philosopher.  They 
contain  the  first  faint  outlines  of  the  perfect 
form  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  they  are  in- 
comparably the  most  ancient,  the  most  pre- 
dse,  and  the  most  authentic  documents  which 
have  been  transmitted,  relative  to  the  first  for- 
mation of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds.  The 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  in  particidar,  was  the 
surest  basis  of  that  principle  of  Theism  ('), 
which  raised  to  its  vantage-ground,  amongst 
tiie  creeds  of  surrounding  nations,  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews :  a  principle,  which  preserved 
them  long  from  the  grossness  of  idolatrous  wor- 
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sbip,  and  the  sensualised  conceptions  of  the  acts 
and  the  attributes  of  Deity,  into  which  the  rea- 
son of  "  the  natural  man"  is  so  prone  to  merge* 
For,  unadorned  as  they  were  by  any  high  literary 
attainments,  and  narrowed  as  was  the  sphere 
of  their  political  and  their  inteUectual  exis. 
fence,  they  possessed  nevertheless  their  share 
of  mental  acuteness,  and  could  establish  on  the 
grounds  of  a  rational  conviction  this  momentous 
article  of  their  faith.     From  the  facts  announc- 
ed in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  required  no 
supreme  degree  of  logical  acuteness  to  frame  a 
consistent  doctrine  respecting  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity  :  nay  even  to  preserve  their  distinct- 
ness of  conception  was  an  effort  not  unattaina- 
ble by  their  powers  of  reasoning ;  and  to  em- 
body  those  conceptions  in  a  Being  of  self,  and 
necessary,  existence  was  but  one  step  farther  in 
the  intellectual  process  (^). 

Independently  however  of  the  twofold  interest, 
which  accrues  to  the  records  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  purity  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  their  era, — ^there  exists  an  element 
in  their  composition,  hardly  appreciable  by  a 
cursory  observer,  yet  of  powerful  influence  in 
the  general  argument  in  behalf  of  their  authen- 
ticity. By  this  we  mean  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  that  singular  choice  of  terms,  which  is 
employed  in  a  narrative  of  events,  arranged  in 
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an  order  of  succession  not  less  singular.  We 
designate  them  thus,  as  in  neither  instance 
do  we  conceive  the  selection  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  philosophy  of  the  period.  It  was, 
moreover,  not  merely  adapted,  as  some  writers 
suppose  ('^),  to  the  optical  delineation  of  a  se- 
ries of  events  and  catastrophes,  but  penetrated 
as  far  into  the  relations  of  being,  as  was  per- 
mitted by  the  capacities  of  those,  for  whom  the 
record  was  primarily  intended.  We  observe  to 
be  blended  in  intimate  union  the  graphical  por- 
traiture, and  the  philosophical  expression. 

We  term  it  also  "  revelation,**  as  we  con- 
ceive that  invincible  objections  hold  against  the 
supposition,  tliat  any  portion  of  those  records 
was  exclfisively  (")  transmitted  in  the  patriarchal 
traditions.  The  necessary  result  of  such  trans- 
mission were,  that  the  attention  would  be  direct- 
ed solely  to  the  optical  phaenomena;  events 
would  be  designated  merely  as  sensible^  without 
any  precise  reference  to  modes  of  operation  ; 
their  external  characters  would  preserve,  it  is 
true,  their  laws  of  continuity ; — ^but  those  which 
are  subaltemate  to  the  Efficient  First  Cause 
would  remain  unappreciated  in  the  extent  of 
their  agencies,  because  withdrawn  from  actual 
observation. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  Mosaic  Re- 
cord it  is  proposed,  through  Divine  assistance, 
to  render  probable   in   the  present  course  of 
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lectures,  aud  to  ground  thereon  an  evidence,  at 
least  presumptive,  not  merely  of  traditionary, 
but  of  immediate,  revelation  ('^). 

The  general  scope  of  our  argument  has  been 
already  detailed.     For*  the  purpose,  however, 

of  presenting  in  the  clearest  light  the  precise 
features  of  the  research  which  it  involves,  a 
synoptical  statement  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble. 

Tou  may  recollect  that  the  general  question 
was  announced  in  the  following  terms  :  **  An 
inquiry  into  certain  parts  of  Scripture,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  has  been  accoimted  philosophi- 
cally inaccurate,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  argue,  on  the  grounds 
of  those  very  objections,  in  behalf  of  their  in- 
spiration.!' 

The  subdivisions  which  present  themselves 
in  this  general  inquiry  are  as  follow  : 

First,  the  consideration  of  the  Physics  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative ; — how  far  they  are  to  be  deem- 
ed accordant  with  the  established  canons  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  In  this  appellation  are 
understood  to  be  included  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  Natural  Science,  the  advancement 
of  which  has  been  due  to  the  method  of  induc- 
tion. 

Secondly,  the  evidence  of  the  connection  be- 
tween  Natural  and  Moral  Evil ;  the  degree,  in 
other  words,  in  which  the  records  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch  are  attested  by  Reason  and  Experience- 
by  the  former,  in  its  inferences  respecting  the 
mode,  by  the  latter,  in  its  announcements  res- 
pecting the  pheenomena,  of  this  union. 

A  tiurd  inquiry  comprehends  a  review  of  cer- 
tain adumbrations,  observable  in  other  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,  of  important  facts  in  phy- 
sical analysis  ('  ^). 

It  is  intended  to  comprise  in  the  present 
course  so  much  of  the  discussion  involved  in 
the  preceding  outline,  as  consists  with  our  pre- 
scribed limits  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  adequate 
conception,  on  the  other,  of  the  evidence  to- 
wards which  our  inquiries  ultimately  tend. 
Certain  amongst  its  topics  must  therefore  be 
reserved  for  a  separate  investigation  ;  to  others 
we  shall  devote  the  attention  which  they  de- 
mand ;  and  of  these  we  select,  for  primary  con- 
sideration, the  degree  of  proof  which  we  pro- 
pose as  attainable,  and  the  complexion  of 
thought  which  should  accompany  our  details. 

We  designate  our  whole  research,  as  a  state- 
ment of  probable  ef)idence.  The  reasons  which 
exist  for  thus  modifying  our  result  are,  it  is 
presumed,  so  obvious,  as  not  to  require  much 
explailation.  It  were  impossible  in  fact,  and 
in  the  attempt  presumptuous,  to  impart  the 
coloring  of  demonstrative  argument  to  that 
which  is  grounded  on  an  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars.    This  is  premised,  not  so  mudi  with 
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the  view  of  depressing  the  standard,  as  of  cha^ 
racterising  the  analc^es,  of  our  present  reason- 
mg.  If  we  contemplate  the  evidence  of  our  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  m  what  shall  we  discover 
H  to  inhere,  but  the  aggregate  of  many  elements 
united  in  a  consistent  whole  ?  What  shall  we 
find  it  to  be,  but  an  evidence  essentially  cumu* 
lative  ('^),  and  dependent,  for  its  cogency,  not 
merely  on  the  strength  of  individual  assem- 
blages, but  on  the  clearness,  the  aptitude,  and 
the  continuity  of  their  arrangement  ? 

A  parity  of  reasoning  holds  in  the  Moral 
world.  Its  truths  are  announced  in  the  sum  of 
many  characters,  as  the  generalizations  of  the 
Physical  are  in  the  mass  of  single  elements. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
fhe  strength  of  our  argument,  and  obviates 
many  objections  which  are  founded  on  the  ver- 
bal anomalies  of  Scripture,  to  retain  in  view  the 
following  undoubted  principle ;  that  the  Bible 
being  intended  for  the  moral  and  the  religious 
instmction  of  man,  it  is  with  injustice  that  the 
tmbeliever  requires  such  a  departure  from  its 
original  intention,  as  would  necessarily  result 
from  the  introduction  of  a  perfectly  philosophi- 
cal language. 

An  additional  reason  is  thus  aiforded  for  de- 
signating our  evidence  as  probable,  and  its  cha- 
racter as  that  of  a  modified  conception.  Were 
it  indeed  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  all  the 
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philosophical  allnaioiui  of  Scripture  were  perfect- 
ly anticipative  of  results^  which  have,  after  the 
laps^  of  so  many  ages,  rewarded  in  succession 
the  ingenuity  and  the  patience  of  speculative 
men,  the  unbelieving  spirit  would  have  an  ar- 
gument to  coptend  against,  most  difficult  indeed 
to  be  controverted,  because  of  unexceptionable 
validity.  But  the  case  is  not  so  j  and  it  is  es- 
pecially unfair  in  the  votaries  of  Ratioiud 
Theism  to  convert  the  contrary  into  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  inspiration  which  we  maintain ; — 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  worship  with  all 
the  idolatry  of  their  devotion  before  the  shrine 
of  human  intellect,  and  who  tolerate  not  any 
curtailment  of  the  offering,  be  error  never  so 
glaringly  detected,  or  absurdity  never  so  ex- 
posed;*—men,  on  whom  the  fieiscinations  pf 
genius,  pervading  and  beautifying  a  creation  of 
embodied  thought,  operate  with  energy  so  in- 
tense, as  to  invest  even  the  feebleness  of  unma- 
tured reflection  with  all  the  semblance  of  Intel* 
lectual  accomplishment.  Were  it  then  requir- 
ing too  much,  to  demand  from  the  Rational  un- 
believer, (if  such  be  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms,)  in  behalf  of  the  inspiration  of  our  Sacred 
Book,  concessions  the  same  specifically  with 
those,  which  he  so  willingly  vouchsafes  to  per- 
formances merely  human?  That,  as  his  dimly- 
enlightened  views  in  Moral  science,  and  his  pal- 
p^le  absurdities  in  Physical  details,  obscure 
not,  in  the  Deist's  estimate,  the  brilliancy  of  a 
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Cioero'8  reputation  as  an  advocate  and  a  phi- 
losopher— so,  hy  parity  of  reasoning,  should 
the  aberrations  of  the  Biblical  Records  from 
the  straight  line  of  scientific  exactness,  impede 
not  the  reasonableness  of  those  pretensions  to 
inspiration,  which  repose  on  independent 
grounds  of  evidence. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  induces  a 
further  observation  in  respect  of  it,  which  it  is 
not  less  necessary  to  hold  in  remembrance.  It 
is  not  only  unreasonable  to  withhold  assent,  in 
this  important  particular,  on  account  of  those 
fancied  or  real  incongruities,  but  it  is  palpable 
inconsistence  with  acknowledged  principles  of 
argument  (**).  Those  are,  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Creature  and  the  Creator — ^the 
observable  conduct  of  the  latter,  in  his  provi- 
dential arrangements,  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  the  former.  It  is,  on  those  grounds, 
improbable  u  yru/riy  that  there  should,  in  aU 
caseSf  exist  a  perfect  conformity  of  Scriptural 
with  Philosophical  language.  To  have  introduc- 
ed it  were  to  have  addressed,  (so  to  speak,)  a 
sense  as  yet  undeveloped.  It  were  to  have 
discoursed  unintelligibly  to  all,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  those,  for  whom  the  revelation  was 
primarily  intended  (^'^).  It  were  to  have  an- 
nounced prematurely  a  series  of  scientific  truths, 
thus  gratuitously  anticipating  the  results  of  hu- 
man investigation,  and  depriving  the  world  of 
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tbought  of  its  best  and  most  salutary  influeDce, 
the  reaction  of  inquiry  on  the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  moral  and  religi- 
ous knowledge,  which  are  unattainable,  in  their 
complete  degree,  by  unassisted  reason.  Here 
is  no  ^*  progressiveness  of  science  humanly  con- 
sidered** ('^).  At  each  removal  from  the  ori- 
ginal source,  the  aberrations  of  pure  intellect 
become  grosser  and  more  numerous.  Hence 
the  Language  and  the  Fact,  the  Expression 
and  the  Circumstance,  must,  in  subjects  in- 
Yolving  such  considerations,  be  rigidly  coexten- 
sive, else  confusion  ensues  from  which  error 
is  inseparable,  and  extrication  hopeless. 

We  pursue  then  the  object  of  our  research 
by  the  midmost  and  the  least  perilous  path. 
We  beware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  attributing  an 
exactness  not  its  own  to  the  philosophical  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  of  withholding,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  seeming  imperfection,  our 
assent  to  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration.  We 
beware,  with  our  best  endeavours  in  this  right- 
eous cause,  of  erecting  its  historical  notices 
into  fundamental  principles  of  science  j  for  thus 
should  we  deviate  into  the  wildness  of  a  Hut- 
chinsonian  Gnosticism  ('^),  and  bear  with  us  a 
spirit  into  the  strong  holds  of  Revelation  utterly 
inimical  to  its  most  salutary  influences. 

So  much  being  premised  respecting  the  tem- 
per of   mind,    which  should  accompany  the 
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candid  inquirer  into  this  field  of  biblical  dis- 
coflrion — attemper  which,  so  far  from  being  un- 
aatborised  by  his  antecedent  habits  of  thought 
in  researches  literary  or  philosophical,  appears 
niAer  to  be  their  necessary  result — ^we  proceed 
to  the  detaU  of  certain  grounds  of  argument, 
not  unconnected  with,  nor  yet  of  usual  occur- 
rence in,  physical  inquiries ;  which,  notwith- 
standing, confer  a  weight  on  investigations, 
such  as  is  the  present,  of  vast  additional  im- 
portance, and  may  through  them,  by  a  reflex 
operation,  be  introduced  into  discussions  purely 
philosophical,  with  much  advantage  to  their 
moral  end,  and  no^  disparagement  to  their 
▼aonted  sjrmmetry.  We  allude  to  the  argu- 
ment from  Final  Causes  (''),  and  to  those  con- 
templations which  ultimately  mei^e  therein, 
superadding  to  the  physical  effect  a  series  of 
moral  accessaries  {"^^j. 

Examples  of  both  are  of  perpetual  recurrence 
in  Scripture.  In  the  part  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  chiefly  to  be  directed,  the  Mosaic  Records 
of  Creation,  both  appear  linked  to  the  contex- 
ture of  the  narrative  in  union  so  essential,  as 
to  present  all  the  characters  of  a  sameness  of 
conception.  In  the  succession  of  its  ntiembers, 
in  the  physical  development  of  the  events 
which  they  record,  in  the  catastrophes  which 
they  obscurely  intimate,  or  expressly  announce, 
in  the  nomenclature  adopted  to  delineate  this 
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series  intelligibly,  and  mth  precision,  there  is  a 
pervading  spirit  of  moral  reference  to.  which 
the  material  effect  is  altogether  subordinated. 
That  is,    in  truth,    the  active  principle — the 

*' quickening  energy"  f*'>)  ^^  ^^  insensate 
mass — ^in  comparison  with  which  the  second 
causes  of  the  materialist  are  engines  passive  and 
inoperative ;  and  if  the  fashionable  prejudices  of 
intellect,  self-styled  improved,  have  labored  to 
exclude  it  as  a  principle  of  philosophy  (**),  it 
has  been  to  its  infinite  and  enduring  prejudice : 
it  has  been  a  dissolution  of  the  tie,  which  binds 
in  strictest  union  the  distinct  maniiestations 
of  Almighty  power :  and  the  necessary  result 
has  long  since  followed,  that,  **  after  the  rudi* 
ments  of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ,''  hatii 
Religion  been  *'  spoiled  through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit." 

Let  us  beware  however  of  misconception,  as 
well  on  this  subject  as  on  the  former — ^the 
acetiracy  of  the  philosophical  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. When,  as  Christians,  we  contend  for  the 
rightful  ascendency  of  the  iiM>ral  ^contemplation 
over  the  secondary  physical  caase,  we  meaa 
not  to  impugn  the  efficiency  of  the  latter,  or 
more  properly,  its  adequacy,  viewing  it  in  its 
capacity  of  an  instrument.  Nay  more,  we 
should  regard  it  as  unphilosophical,  to  refer  a 
continuity  of  natural  effects  to  aught  else  than 
a  natural  cause,  whilst  the  established  redpro* 
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ta&eB:  of  material  elemente  am  the  eele  objects 
of .  cdntemplatuHi. 

Thus  file .  oar  eoneessions  to  the  materialist 
extend;  but  we  condemn,  as  equally  adverse.. 

r 

to  sound  philosophy,  the  iaaptitade  which  pos* 
sesseehisjiklgemaDt  for  appreciating  conceptions 
of  a  vastly  superioc  moment.    Doe»  the  Philo- 
sopher  of  the  Institute  diseetrd  the  doctrine  of 
Txnal  Causes^  as  endangering  solidity  of  attain- 
ment ?    The  Moralist  may  retort  the  charge, 
and  arraign  the  other's  intellect  of  obtuseness 
in  its  ethical  perceptions*    He  argues  not,  be  it 
observed,  for  an  isolated  contemplation ;  but  he 
reglards  the  union  of  both,  with  a  due  respect 
to  the  preeminence  of  one,  as  essential  to  the 
concimiity  of  a  philosophical  system.     He  too 
can  appreciate  second  causes  in  their  various 
types  of  the  material  world ;  but  the  moment 
w^  abstract  from  these— from  the  laws,  for  in- 
stance, of  motion  constrained  or  free,  from  the 
pbesnomena  of  magnetism,  or  of  chymical  affi- 
nitjr,  from  those  of  crystallization,  or  the  kin- 
^h*ed  aspects  of  the  geological  world — ^to  the 
contemplation  of  the  ends  proposed,  and  through 
these,  of  the  all-powerful  Legislator,  he  vie^ws 
ns  ascending  in  the  scale  of  thought,  and  recog- 
nises in  the  former  the  links  of  that  i'  golden 
chain''  (*'),  which  unites  *'  the  heaven,,  and  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  thereia"  to  the 
energies  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 
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On  thi6  confiideratioDi  of  final  causes  should 
be  rested  much  of  the  ailment  in  behalf  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  Record.  If  the 
just  conception  of  the  former  be  that  which 
leads  to  the  contemplation  of  a  pure  intelli- 
gence,  through  the  medium  of  animal  instinct, 
or  material  agencies;  if  true  philosophy  consists 
in  holding  to  a  principle,  which  presents  that 
intelligence,  uncompounded  and  unique  (*^),  as 
a  First  Cause,  and  an  ever-present  Directer — a 
principle,  not  assumed  by  reason  of  its  simpli- 
city, but  deduced  from  the  observable  harmonies 
of  creation — it  were  methinks  no  dubious  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  our  position,  that  the  narrative 
of  Moses  has  been  conceived  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  a  sound  philosophy,  and  with  repug- 
nance solely  to  a  philosophy  of  materialism. 

This  admixture  of  the  philosophy  of  Final 
causes  subserves  moreover  to  views  essentially 
connected  with  the  Thepcratical  polity  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  corres. 
pondence  in  any  sjrstem,  between  the  spirit 
which  pervades,  and  the  outline  which  charac- 
terises, its  moral  contexture,  and  to  ground  a 
conviction  on  such  internal  evidence  as  to  the 
validity  of  its  pretensions. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  more  particularly 
to  this  principle  of  argument.  We  have  already 
ebserved,  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  Judaical  system,    its   Theism,    emanated 
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chiefly  from  their  Lawgiver's  mode  of  expres- 
sion ('^).  Yet  not  to  this  alone  was  the  inesti- 
mable possession  due  of  an  unvitiated  theology, 
but  to  their  invariable  contemplation  of  a  cre- 
ative power  through  the  medium  of  its  effects, 
and  the  embodied  form  in  which  its  acts  and 
attributes  were  presented  in  their  liturgical 
'  compositions,  and  their  national  archives.  We 
'  behold  the  germ  of  this  philosophy  devdoped 
from  the  first,  and  ingrafted  in  all  succeeding 
periods  on  their  habitudes  of  thought.  The 
spirit  of  their  Legislator  passed  into  and  ani- 
mated the  conceptions  of  their  poets,  their  his- 
torians, and  their  sages. 

Thus,  in  his  detail  of  the  events  reserved  for 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  the  Sacred 
Historian  connects  the  phsenomena  and  the 
final  cause  in  such  wise,  as  to  preserve  his  read- 
ers from  confounding  the  mere  optical  circum- 
stances with  their  causes,  or  those  causes  vnth 
the  Mind  which  originated  their  being.  Nay 
more  ;  he  has  interposed  a  period  of  two  days, 
the  third  part  of  the  entire  demiurgic  era,  be- 
tween the  production  of  Light,  and  the  sensible 
existence,  as  well  as  the  express  mention  con- 
sequent on  that  existence,  of  both  **  the  Lights 
of  the  firmament" — an  arrangement,  which  will 
be  remarked  hereafter  as  precisely  accordant 
with  astronomical  facts,  but  to  which  we  advert, 
in  the  present  stage  of  our  aif^ument^  as  sub- 
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.  servient  in. an  eminent  degree  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Theistic  doctrine.  Who,  we  may  ask, 
amongst  those,  to  whom  the  revelation  was  pri- 
marily addressed,  allowing  for  a  moment  the 
sway  of  his  Reason  over  his  Sense,  and  rising 
superior  to  the  debasemaiits  of  Ethnical  Theo- 

'logy,  could  pass  from  the  study  of  those  ancient 
records,  and  merge  into  the  corruptions  of  Poly- 

*  theism  ?  Let  the  Sacred  Historian  speak  for 
himself: 

**  And  Grod  said^  let  there  be  Lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from 
the  night;  and  let  them  be.for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years :  and  let  them 
be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And 
Grod  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night :  he  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  the  light  firom  the  darkness :  and 
Grod  saw  that  it  was  good.'' 

Who,  bestowing  a  due  consideration  on  this 
exquisitely  simple  narrative,  can  resist  the  evi- 
dence that  attends  it  of  its  being  **  a  Scripture 
given  by  inspiration,''  comprising  as  it  does,  in 
one  brief  statement,  notices  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  final  causes,  of  the  aspects,  positions, 
and  distinct  offices  of  the  luminaries,  above 
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all,  of  the  doctrine  so  essentially  adverse  to  the 
polytheistic  scheme,  in  that  its  earliest,  perhaps 
its  least  reToHing  sin,  the  iiirorship  of  the  Host  of 
Heaven  ?  Where  was  the  Hebrew,  however 
ntotored  amidst  his  associations  the  personify, 
ii^  spbit  might  have  been,  who  could  *^bow 
the  knee  to  Baal,"  the  idol-representative  of 
the  igneous  energy,  on  the  one  hand,  or  defile 
himself,  on  the  other,  with  the  Canaanitish  rites 
of  Sabianism  (''),  and  retain  his  belief  in  the 
third  and  fourteenth  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
df  Genesis  ? 

-    From  the  same  pure  source  may  the  Cbris<» 
tian  philosopher  also  derive  a  light  to  guide  him 
in  his  rational  researches.     He  who,  not  limit- 
ing his  inductions  to  a  confined  area  in  the 
realm  of  sense,  but  extending  them  to  all  the 
relations  df  material  being,  frames  not  for  him- 
self an  isolated  system,  with  a  peculiarity  of  law 
jimd  a  chimerical  self-production.     His,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  structiu'e  of  Universal  physics, 
whose  basis  are  the  intelligence  and  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  not  less  than  is  the  principle  of 
universal  gravitation  the  keystone  of  that  minor 
edifice,   whose  erection  was  reserved  for  the 
mind  of  a  Newton.     The  "  wisdom"  of  the  in- 
genious  Grentile,  nurtured  amidst  hj^othesis, 
and  including  within  it  the  germ  of  premature 
decrepitude,  may  deride  this  as  **  foolishness." 
The  philosophy  of  the  modem  Epicurean,  fana* 
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tical  in  his  unbelief,  and  enslaved  to  his  material- 
ism, may  set  it  at  nought  '^  as  a  confession  of 
our  ignorance/^  But  let  not  us,  conceding  to 
antiquity  an  unholy  reverence,  or  to  splendor  oi 
intellect  an  equally  unholy  admiration,  hazard 
those  involuntary  misgivings  of  mind,  which 
cannot  but  arise  from  contact  with  their  scep- 
ticism. It  is  an  ''  Idol  of  the  Tribe"  (^),  the  most 
noxious  because  the  most  fascinating — this 
affected  disrelish  for  causes  unappreciable 
by  formal  experiment ;  as  though  a  defined 
and  unvarjring  and  universal  perception  appeal- 
ed less  forcibly  to  our  convictions,  than  dyna- 
mical results,  or  the  mechanism  ci  the  labora- 
tory. 

We  turn  then  from  those  Idols  to  serve  the 
Uving  God ;  from  the  Nature  of  the  philosopher, 
a  lifeless  abstraction,  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  He- 
brew, an  all-pervading  intelligence  ;  from  the 
exclusive  contemplation  of  causes  which  affect 
the  Sense,  to  a  fitting  regard  for  those  which 
originate  in  Mind:  and  we  claim  for  those 
Scriptures  an  unerring  authority,  in  which  are 
grouped  the  features  of  a  pure  philosophy,  not 
<<  the  traditions  of  men.'' 
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Isaiah,  xl.  26,  28. 

Zdfi  tq}  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  Tiath 
creaied  these  things,  that  bringeih  out  tJieir  host 
by  number :  he  calleth  them  all  by  names  by 
ihe  greatness  of  his  mighty  for  that  he  is  strong 
in  power;  not  one  faileth. 

Hast  thou  not  knoum,  hast  thou  ruot  heard,  that 
ihe  everkuting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
ioeary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  his  under- 
standing* 

Ik  the  Discourse  preceding  this,  certain  re* 
marks  were  offered  for  consideration  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  Final  causes ;  its  intrinsic 
▼alue,  as  an  element  of  the  demiurgic  Record, 
was  estimated  ;  and  a  special  instance  was  ad- 
duced from  thence,  one  of  many,  indicative  of 
the  essential  union  which,  in  physics  of  the 
highest  order,  subsists  between  the  material 
effect  and  the  moral  contemplation. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  to  the  narra- 
tive  of  Moses  is  exclusively  confined  that  mode 
of  expression,  which  leads  the  thought  beyond 
the  mere  physical  circumstance,  to  attach  it  to 
subjects  so  inuneasurably  transcendent  as  are 
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the  Intelligence,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness 
which  gave  it  being,  and  which  claim  our  undi- 

vided  homage.  It  pervades  the  whole  volume 
of  holy  writ,  and  presents  in  truth,  in  its  indi- 
vidual aspect^  the  strongest  demonstration  of 
the  influence,  which  was  operated  by  the  The- 
istic  creed,  on  the  national  literature  of  the 
Hebrews. 

We  may,  in  consistency  with  our  general 
plan,  which  limits  not  its  regards  to  the  records 
of  the  Pentateuch,  select  for  contemplation 
firom  another  portion  of  Scripture  a  passage 
illustrative  of  our  doctrine.  It  were  unneces- 
sary to  advance  any  trite  remarks  on  its  beauty, 
or  its  sublimity :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  King  of  Israel,  who  **  was  wiser  than  all 
men,"  personifies  the  Wisdom  and  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Grod  in  his  work  of  creation. 

"  The  Lord  by  Wisdom  hath  founded  the 
earth,  by  Understanding  hath  he  established 
the  heavens.  Doth  not  Wisdom  cry?  and 
Understanding  put  forth  her  voice  ?  The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  be- 
fore his  works  of  old.  I  wbs  set  up  from  ever- 
lasting, from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth 
was.  When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was 
brought  forth;  when  there  were  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mountains 
were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth :  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth, 
nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
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of  ittie  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
I  was  there :  when. he  set  a  compass  upon  the 
0iee  of  the  depth :  when  he  established  the 
douda  above  :  when  he  strengthened  the  foun- 
taina  of  the  deep :  when  he  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decreet  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
oommandment :  when  he  appointed  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth :  then  was  I  by  him,  as 
cme  brought  up  with  him :  and  I  was  daily  his 
delight^  rejoicing  always  before  him  ;  rejoicing 

in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth  ;  and  my  de- 
lights were  with  the  sons  of  men.  Now  there- 
fore hearken  unto  me,  O  ye  children :  .  for 
Uessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways.  Whoso 
findeth  me  findeth  life''  ('). 

Such  is  the  commentary  of  the  royal  Solomon 
on  the  Record  of  the  Creation ;  and  we  may 
challenge,  as  Christians  and  as  Philosophers, 
the  archives  of  human  wisdom  to  produce  its 
parallel,  for  sound  science,  unaddmed  simpli- 
city, and  sublime  imagery.  Yet  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  do  we  establish  our  convic- 
tion, that  *^  the  wise  and  understanding  heart" 
whidi  was,  vouchsafed  to  the  son  of  David,  dic- 
tated the  illustration,  as  it  had  revealed  afore- 
time the  circumstances,  of  the  event.  It  is  the 
moral  contemplation — ^that  noblest  feature  of 
fhe  Biblical  philosophy — ^which  invests  it  with 
an  its  beauty,  and  sjrmmetry,  and  attractive- 
ness :  which  points  so  unerringly  firom  its  high 
pre-eminence  to  the  source  wherein  originated 
its  form  and  pressure. 
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A  reflection  has  occurred  amongst  the  rnulti* 
tade  suggested  by  this  principle  of  holy  origin, 
which  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  pre- 
sent, with  the  circumstances  which  attend  it, 
to  the  more  advanced  student  in  philosophy. 
It  has  grown  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
passage  we  have  cited,  and  particular  remem- 
brances which  ding  yet  to  the  thought,  with 
little  to  recommend  them  save  **  the  mild  magic 
of  reflected  light**— the  impress  which  they 
still  retain  of  those  firstborn  phantasies^  so 
often  and  so  deeply  enshrined  in  the  feelings  of 
early  youth. 

There  was  a  period  at  which  an  intellect, 
which  has  since  become  associated  in  a  more 
intimate  union  with  those  within  these  walls, 
owned,  like  numberless  others,  the  bewitching 
influences  of  a  refined  philosophy.  Contempla- 
tions of  perpetual  recurrence,  which  presented 
little  else  than  physical  truths,  embodied  in  a 
recondite  analysis,  or  collected  from  the  mass 
of  experimental  results,  deflected  somewhat 
firom  its  regular  path  the  mind  which  was  sub- 
jected to  their  sway,  and,  without  impairing  the 
native  force  of  the  lessons  of  childhood,  tinged 
with  their  admixture  the  principles  of  youth. 
In  this  of  Final  causes  was  the  influence  most 
especially  manifested.  What  was  due  to  a 
doctrine  of  Religion  was  forgotten  in  what  was 
conceded  to  the  canons  of  philosophy.  What 
was   soundly  argumentative,    and    essentially 
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uiefblt  in  moral  reasoning,  was  merged  in  the 
crude  metaphysics,  and  the  luxuriant  specula- 
tions of  scientific  minds.    Let  then  a  word  in 
season  be  addressed  to  those,  whom  the  behests 
of  Proyidence    have  placed  in  like    circum- 
stances ;  and  let  them  be  conjured  to  suffer  for 
a  moment  the  admonitions  of  one,  who  has 
DMnred  over  the  same  round   of  intellectual 
effort  which  they  are  now  commencing.     In 
the  midst  of  all  that  intensity  of   research, 
which  reacts  on  mind  with  impulse  amply  com- 
pensative of  the  painAilness  of  exertion,  never 
let  them  lose  sight  of  the  moral  consideration. 
Never  let  them  forget,  that  their  most  sublime 
physics,  when  divested  of  this  animating  prin- 
ciple, are,  with  all  their  transcendency  of  views, 
but  '^^ rudiments  of  the  world'' ;  and  the  devoted- 
ness  they  inspire,  but  an  image-worship  of  the 
heart  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because 
rendered  as  the  tribute  of  a  noble  enthusiasm 
to  victorious  intellect.     With  them  too  often  it 
fiures  as  with  their  mighty  auxiliary.     Are  not 
the  visible,  and  tangible,  and  appreciable^exist- 
ences,  submitted  to  the  operations  of  your  ana- 
lysis, soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  infinity  of  its 
evolutions  ?    Do  they  not,  instead  of  remaining 
objecfcB  of  sense,  become,  like  the  ideas  of  the 
metaphysician,    occult — abstract — evanescent  ? 
The  relations  of  quantity  merge  into  those  of 
conventional  symbols,  and  definedness  of  per- 
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oeptioB  is  sacrifloed  to  amplitude  of  inyestiga* 
tion  O. 

Our  Newton  wielded  his  analysis  tooMbut 
his  giant  intellect  remained  incoimpt,  and  he 
preserved  inviolate  his  Christian  principle  (^* 
His  illustrious  Disciple  of  the  Institute  has«  hy 
too  exdusive  a  devotion  to  his  analytical  pro* 
cesseSy  overlooking  the  sensible  relations  of  be- 
ing, vacillated  amidst  the  conflict  of  dubiooto 
principles,  which  characterise  their  minds  widi 
whom  he  is  associated  (^).  Happy,  had  he  con- 
tented himself  with  impugning  a  meti^hymeil 
principle,  leaving  untouched  the  holiness  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  undisturbed  the  repose  of  the 
believer's  convictions  1  But  sudhi  would  not 
have  accorded  with  the  favorite  prejudices  of 
his  school,  and  he  has  consummated  his  labors 
with  intimations  hosdle  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  moral  world. 

Yet  his  is  the  doctrine  of  Intelligence  and  De- 
sign in  the  ordination  of  physical  laws  (f).  To 
the  development  of  this  principle  an  important 
article  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  perform- 
ances is  devoted ;  a  principle  maintained  as  far  as 
tibe  dogmas  of  Rational  Theism  permitted  its 
intrusion,  but  abandoned  in  effect  by  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  philosophy  of  final  causes  (^,  when 
its  consequences  on  opinion  were  regarded  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion. 

Above  this  temporising  spirit  of  a.  half-em- 
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braced  atheism  how  elevated  are  the  Christian's 
yiews !  He,  recognising  the  moral  attributes 
of  his  God  in  every  appreciable  harmony  of 
his  creation,  **  puts  not  asunder  what  have  thus 
been  joined  together/'  but  **  breathes  into'' 
the  inanimate  form  of  material  physics  the  '*  li- 
ving soul"  of  ethical  contemplation.  He  hears 
the  man,  whose  '*  wisdom"  was  not  **  of  this 
world — ^foolishness  with  God,"  apostrophise  in 
language  as  truly  philosophical  as,  and  vastly 
more  sublime  than,  that  of  modem  science,  the 
intelligence  which  presided  at  the  birth  of  our 
visible  universe  ;  and  he  transfuses  into  all  his 
habitudes  of  thought  a  congeniality  of  sound 
and  elevated  conception. 

It  remains  for  us  to  profit  by  the  instruction, 
••  to  go  and  do  likewise,"  "  to  lay  aside  every 
we^ht,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us" — the  weight,  the  depressing  weight,  of  phi- 
losophical arrogance,  the  sin  of  philosophical 
scepticism — and  conform  to  the  imagery  of  the 
royal  Psalmist,  in  the  moment  even  of  their  in- 
tensest  abstraction,  the  efforts  and  the  convic- 
tions of  our  matured  understandings  ;  ^^  O  Lord, 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth !  Thou  that  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the 
heavens !  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  hast  thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  thine  enemies,  that 
thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 
When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
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;  what  18  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  hun  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth"  \  (^ 

The  true  conception  of  intelligence  and 
design  being  thus  defined,  that  namely  which 
centres  those  attributes  in  a  person  or  persons, 
not  that  which,  seeming  to  regard  them  as  ef- 
ficient causes,  really  contemplates  them  as  ab- 
stract ideas ;  the  subordination  of  physical  to 
moral  agencies  being  moreover  maintained  on 
a  principle  which  is  grounded  on  this  justness 
of  conception  ;  the  accordance,  moreover,  of 
the  philosophy  of  Scripture  with  that  of  the  in- 
comparable Grenius,  to  which  modem  Science 
has  been  indebted  for  its  extent  and  its  certain- 
ty, being  premised,  not  merely  as  a  barren  spe- 
culative truth,  but  as  a  fact  introductory  to  a 
series  of  analogous  ones,  on  which  may  be  es- 
tablished a  more  extensive  system  of  coinci- 
dence ; — ^we  are  prepared  with  a  basis  of  ada- 
mantine materials  whereupon  to  erect  a  solid 
superstructure.  Our  first  inquiry  shall  be,  how 
far  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  Mosaic 
physics,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,"  accords  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  NcAvtonian  philosophy. 

In  his  beautiful  Essay  on  the  theory  of  the 
earth,  antecedently  to  a  more  minute  considera- 
tion of  certain  phsenomena,  regarded  by  him  as 
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CMMential  to  a  just  view  of  its  revolutions 
and  catastrophes,  the  Baron  Guvier  presents  a 
auecinet  detail  of  the  efforts  of  preceding  phi- 
losophers to  account  from  second  causes  for 
terrestrial  formations  (^).  The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  each  is  exhibited,  and  its  soundness 
appreciated,  by  this  profound  writer,  with  the 
same  acuteness  which  accompanies  him  in  all 
his  other  researches ;  and  the  conclusions  (^) 
which  he  forms  respecting  each,  in  all  the  sys- 
tems which  had  amused  the  world  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  are  such  as  to  entitle  the 
whole  philosophy  of  first  formations  to  the  con- 
temptuous definition,  *^  the  uncertain  science,'' 
bestowed  upon  it  by  a  fellow-labourer  in  geo- 
gnostical  research  (^^).  To  account  for  Creation, 
one  violates  the  principles  of  astronomical 
science  (^^),  and  to  assign  the  causes  of  Catastro- 
phes, lapses  into  additional  absurdity.  The 
flame  effort  at  solution  leads  another  into  sys- 
tem at  variance  with  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
the  properties  of  matter  (^').  Hypothesis  usurps 
in  all  the  place  of  fact,  and  subordinate  agen- 
cies the  workings  of  the  Great  First  Cause  (")• 
Fatigued  with  the  review  of  those  wander- 
ings of  science  from  the  Oiigin  of  the  mind 
which  conceives  it,  and  of  the  universe  which 
affords  it  exercise,  we  pass  from  thence  to  the 
contemplation  of  truths,  hmniliating  indeed  to 
the  intellect  of  man,  but,  as  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, safe  in  their  application  and  salutary  in 
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their  consequences.  Those  are,  the  insufficien- 
cy of  Second  causes  to  originate  material  phe- 
nomena independently  of  Creative  power ;  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  human  mind  to  the 
conception  of  this  power,  excepting  so  fitr  as 
the  reflex  operation  of  sensible  existences  pre- 
sents in  its  effects  what  is  unappreciable  in  its 
essence. 

This  dominion  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
material— belief  in  which  results  from  no  choice 
of  the  mind,  but  from  its  utter  incapacity  to 
conceive  in  any  other  mode  the  commencement 
of  material  being — is  a  powerful  predisposing 
feet  in  behalf  of  a  system,  which  refers  exclu- 
sively to  the  former  as  the  originating  and  con- 
servative energy.  Such  is  the  Hebraic  Geo- 
logy. By  this  one  feature  it  is  individualised. 
Removed  alike  from  the  crude  philosophy  of 
the  Greek,  and  the  masked  hypotheses  of  the 
modem  schools,  it  ascends  for  its  principle  to 
the  Source  of  being,  and  views  in  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  there  associated  the  germs  of 
universal  existence. 

We  proceed  to  offer  some  reflections  on  this 
philosophy,  illustrative  of  the  main  purport  of 
our  inquiry.  The  order  we  shall  observe  is 
that  of  the  sacred  historian,  which  succeeding 
notices  may  demonstrate  to  be  framed  in  a  per- 
fectly philosophical  continuity. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  learned  and  ingenious 
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Commentator  on  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Sa- 
crod  writings,  that  heathen  mytholc^ts  were 
wont  to  preface  their  systems  in  terms  corres- 
ponding to  the  Mosaic  "  In  the  beginning*'  (**). 
-FrQm  this  coincidence,  however^  nothing  can 
•be  inferred  respecting  a  community  of  origin, 
as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  reference  to  a 
period  so  remotely  antecedent  being  contem- 
platedt  a  term  indicative  of  that  reference  has 
been  adopted  by  all,  and  independently.  We 
observe  the  same  generality  of  expression  in 
the  Grospel  of  St.  John,  wliich  opens  with  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Hebrew  bereshith, 
and  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existent 
Word  with  the  Mosaical  account  of  creation  by 
the  Elohim  ("). 

The  question  then  occurs,  to  what  point  of 
duration  are  we  to  refer  this  general  announce- 
ment ?  Whether  to  a  period  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  the  developments  indicated  in  the 
following  verses,  or  to  one  indefinitely  remote  ? 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  speculation, 
but  one  which  connects  the  Mosaical  system, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  Newton's  doctrine  of 
integrant  molecules  ('^) ;  on  the  other,  with 
the  views  of  the  mineral  geology  ('^).  Creation 
is  represented  in  the  former  as  an  energy  of  the 
First  Cause,  an  exercise  of  his  volition,  at  once 
XHriginating  the  elements  of  matter,  and  assign- 
ing them  their  relations  to  ispacc)  and  to  eadi 
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other.  The  hypothesis  announced  in  the  se« 
cond  is,  that  the  primitive  disposition  of  those 
molecules,  in  the  framework  of  our  globe,  was 
a  process  of  indefinitely  extended  duration  ("). 

The  first  aspect  of  those  difierent  views  pre- 
sents, as  has  been  intimated,  features  of  con- 
gruity  with  the  record  of  Moses.  It  remains 
for  ulterior  discussion  to  ascertidn  the  d^ree 
of  assent  to  which  either  is  entitled;  as  well 
that  which  admits  the  agency  of  a  creative 
power,  as  that  which  seems  to  r^ard  it  as  an 
occult  cause ;  as  well  that  which  confines  the 
first  exercise  of  the  Divine  energy  to  the  limit 
prescribed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  lite- 
rally understood,  as  that  which  seems  to  depress 
it  to  the  ordinary  level  of  ph3r8ical  operation. 
At  present  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire, 
how  far  the  epochs  of  the  record  may,  agree- 
ably to  its  literal  interpretation,  be  made  to 
consist  with  the  second  of  those  views,  admitted 
as  tenable  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  continuity  of  the  narrative  is  preserved, 
in  the  authorised  version  of  this  chapter, 
throi^h  the^r^^  and  second  verses:  it  then 
commences  anew  at  the  third,  and  continues  to 
the  fourth  inclusively.  But  we  may  compre- 
hend the  latter  three  verses  in  the  same  unin- 
terrupted succession,  by  translating  the  particle 
which  introduces  the  second,  adversatively.  For 
this  we  possess  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
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and  the  sanction  of  many  passages  in  the  sacred 
trrituigs  C^). 

In  truth,  the  concluding  members  of  the  se- 
cond verse  afford  so  probable  an  indication  of 
the  agency  of  second  causes,  impressed  on  the 
body  of  material  elements  by  the  Power  which 
sommoned  them  into  being  (^°),  (an  agency 
which  seems  implied  for  the  express  purpose  of 
marking  the  continuity  of  the  epochs,)  that  the 
arrangement  of  succession  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  appears  at  least  an  assumption  not 
graituitous,  independently  even  of  philological 
views. 

The  first  verse  may  be  regarded  therefore, 
on  those  grounds,  as  prefatory  to  the  clauses 
descriptive  of  secondary  operations; — as  an- 
nouncing a  primordial  act,  to  which  these  are 
relative,  not  as  assemblages  coexistent  with, 
but  consequent  upon,  its  results ;  that  namely 
of  creative  power,  or  as  geologists  express  it, 
the  mode  of  first  formations :  and  it  is  import- 
ant to  remark,  that  the  term  used  to  indicate 
this  act  occurs  not  afterwards  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  announcements  to  the  eight- 
eenth verse  inclusive.  We  meet  it  not  prior 
to  the  twenty-first  verse,  in  which  the  Elohim  is 
described  as  passing  to  the  production  of  animal 
life,  nor  afterwards,  until  the  twenty-seventh, 
in  which  it  occurs  thrice ;  as  though  it  were 
intended,  in  both  those  instances,  to  mark  by 
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the  emphasis  of  the  term  the  climax  in  the 
narrative— the  transition  to  intellectual  through 
animal  creation  from  that  of  suhstances  purely 
materiid. 

We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  hereafter,  as 
it  involves  much  interesting  discussion.  It  is 
noticed  at  present  as  affording  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  manner,  in  which  the  sj^tem  of 
the  gec^ost  may  be  approximated,  in  its  sound- 
er views,  to  that  of  the  Hebraic  record.  This 
however  has  been  announced  as  a  partial  con- 
sideration of  the  former,  our  belief  remaining 
uncompromised  of  the  exertion  of  creative 
power,  and  of  the  entire  subservience  of  second 
causes  to  the  volitions  of  a  pure  Intelligence. 
It  is  due  to  the  Scriptural  narrative  to  observe 
that,  in  those  its  defined  characters,  it  is  re- 
moved to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  efforts 
of  unassisted  reason ;  which  discountenances^ 
from  its  inabUity  to  attain  them,  their  reception 
as  legitimate  principles  of  physics. 

It  is  due,  moreover,  to  the  same  to  remark,  in 
the  more  obvious  circumstances  of  its  detail,  the 
singular  propriety  of  its  language,  the  precision 
of  its  nomenclature,  and  the  accordance  of  its 
frmdamental  principle  with  the  matured  con- 
victions of  the  experimentalist.  Commencing 
with  this  latter,  we  proceed  to  offer  such  attes- 
tations in  its  behalf,  as  may  suffice  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  genera]  position.    A  distinct 
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research  shall  be  allotted  to  the  former  in  our 
succeeding  lectures. 

In  the  thirty-first  of  the  Queries  subjoined  to 
his  Optics,  Newton  expresses  himself  thus  with 
respect  to  first  formations : 
.  **  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God,  in  the  be- 
ginning, formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard, 
inq^netrable,  moveable  particles  ;  of  such  sizes 
and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and 
in  Au^  proportions  to  space,  as  most  conduced 
to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them.'' 

'^  By  the  help  of  this  principle,  all  material 
tbixigs  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the  hard 
and  solid  particles  iibovementioned  variously 
associated  in  the  first  creation,  by  the  counsel  of 
fUd  intelligent  Agent :  for  it  became  him  who 
created  them,  to  set  them  in  order.  And  if  he 
did  so,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  any 
other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to  pretend  that  it 
might  have  arisen  out  of  a  Chaos,  by  the  mere 
laws  of  nature:  though  being  once  formed,  it 
ipay  continue  by  those  laws  for  mapy  ages." 

V  Space  being  infinitely  divisible,  and  matter 
not  being  necessary  in  all  places,  it  may  be  also 
aPowed,  that  God  is  able  to  create  particles  of 
matter  of  several  sizes  and  figures,  and  in  seve- 
id  proportions  to  .pace,  and  perhapS  of  dif- 
ferent  densities,  and  forces,  and  thereby  to 
YfBuy  the  Laws  of  Mature,  and  make  worlds  of 
(seyaral  sprts  in  several  parts  of  the  Universe. 
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At  least  I  see  nothing  of  contradiction  in  all 
this*'  CO- 

We  perceive  the  same  spirit  dictating  his 
four  admirable  Letters  to  Dr  Bentley  (**).  It 
were  needless  recapitulation  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  the  conviction  impressed  on  his 
mighty  intellect,  of  the  strict  accordance  of  the 
Mosaic  metaphysics  with  common  sense  and 
sound  philosophy  ;  or  to  prove  how  deeply  that 
intellect  was  imbued  with  the  Apostolic  doctrine* 
that  **  The  invisible  things  of  God  are  made 
known  from  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  Power 
and  Godhead/' 

Newton's  animadversions  on  the  unintelligi- 
ble hypothesis  of  a  Chaos, — ^which  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  commentators  impress- 
ed with  their  classical  remembrances,  and  deriv- 
ed fipm  them  on  trust,  for  the  support  of  their 
hasty  inferences,  by  certain  philosophers  of  a 
later  era, — are  in  precise  conformity  with  another 
part  of  his  system,  which  maintains  in  express 
terms  the  origin  of  planetary  motion  to  be  due 
to  causes  not  mechanical  (*^).  The  meaning 
of  this  it  were  superfluous  to  explain  to  my  pre- 
sent audience.  Equally  unnecessary  were  it  to 
advertise  you  of  the  principles,  which  have 
originated  with  his  illustrious  Disciple  the  grave 
charge  of  **  deviation  from  the  method  so  hap- 
pily applied  in  other  parts  of  his  writings''  (**)• 
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**  Could  not,''  says  Laplace,  ^*  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  which  Newton  makes  interfere, 
have  caused  celestial  mechanism  to  result  firom 
a  more  general  pheenomenon"  ?  (*^)  It  is  grant- 
ed that  he  could  ;  and  we  may  fairly  deem  it 
knprobable,  that  the  philosopher  who  ascended 
in  the  scale  of  causes  to  the  principle  of  univer- 
sel  gravitation  would  impugn  the  possibility. 
Tet,  until  the  existence  of  this  ^^  more  general 
phsenomenon"  is  demonstrated  by  experiments, 
equally  appreciable  with  those  which  the  Bri- 
tish philosopher  has  bequeathed  us  in  his  Optics, 
or  has  its  laws  developed  with  the  same  preci- 
sion as  its  supposed  secondary  principle,  univer- 
sal gravitation,  in  his  ever  memorable  work,  we 
must  esteem  it  the  sounder  philosophy  to  ad- 
here to  Newton's  doctrine,  and  permit  our  faith 
to  grow  in  proportion  as  our  Master's  decisions 
confirm  the  Record  of  Creation. 

Newton,  it  is  true,  supposed  the  possibility 
of  ultimate  derangements  in  his  created  system, 
which  might  ultimately  demand  the  interference 
of  the  First  Cause  (*^).  Yet  we  cannot  per- 
ceive, in  this  hjrpothetical  announcement,  any 
impeachment  of  the  saneness  of  his  philosophy. 
If  we  contemplate  it  merely  in  its  physical  as- 
pect, we  perceive  therein  no  traces  of  an  at- 
tempt to  invest  it  with  the  semblance  of  a  de- 
monstrated truth :  if  we  regard  it  as  a  mixed 
conception,  one  in  which  his  Science  has  bor- 
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rowed^from  his  Religion,  it  is  ours  to  admire 
the  sacrednesB  of  feeling  which  enshrined  the 
sentiments  of  this  great  man,  and  taoght  him, 
in  the  midM  of  his  material  contemplations, 
**  to  ascribe  unto  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name."  The  homage  thus  rendered  to  a 
mind  so  regulated,  and  to  conceptipns  so  pre- 
serrative  of  purity  in  their  scientific  views,  be- 
comes in  persons  of  a  kindred  character  a 
quickening  and  a  growing  principle.  It  acquires 
strength,  not  by  comparisons  instituted,  but  by 
appreciated  effort.  The  one  it  withholds  from 
contemplation  as  an  unfair  standard  of  opinion ; 
the  other  it  ever  does,  and  ever  will,  attend,  as 
the  embodied  excellence  of  all-subduing  mind. 
We  apply  this  principle  to  the  instance  we 
have  cited.  Modem  Science  has  ascertained 
the  fact,  that  certain  elements  of  the  planetary 
orbits  remain  unaffected  by  disturbing  forces, 
and  that  all  their  inequalities  are  accurately 
compensative  (*^)i  and  by  ite  establishment  have 
the  philosophers  of  the  Institute  added  one 
more  link  to  the  chain  of  our  moral  induct- 
ion (^).  Yet  what  does  this  conclude,  but  the 
superior  refinement  of  analytical  investigation  ? 
What  in  the  conduct  of  Newton's  science  does 
this  impeach,  which  resulted  not  altogether 
firom  the  infancy  of  its  auxiliary  ?  Are  not 
those  sublime  truths  but  scions  themselves  of 
the  elder  stem — ^the- matur<^d  growth  of  our 
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Newtcm'B  mind — ^indicatioiiB  rather  of  an  adult 
aDftlyBifly  than  reproaches  of  a  philosophy  in 
which  its  powers  have  originated^?  (*^) 

From  this  vindication  of  the  intellect  which 
produced  the  Principia  from  the  charge  of  un- 
phflosophical  views,  we  revert  to  our  first  dis- 
dusion.  We  pronounce  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  his  philosophy  to  suppose,  that  those  pro- 
perties of  material  elements,  termed  in  the  Bib- 
lical nomenclature  ''the  Ordinances  of  hea- 
ven'* ('**^,  were  left  at  the  first  creation  to  the 
after-agency  of  second  causes  to  be  developed  or 
perfected ; — ^that  they  issued  not  in  the  integri- 
ty, which  we  recognise  at  present  in  the  formuls 
of  science,  from  the  omnipotent  and  intelligent 
First  Cause ; — ^that  aught  else  was  requisite  to 
educe  them  from  the  womb  of  being,  but  the 
fiat  of  that  Cause,  acting  independently  of  time, 
or  modes  of  operation,  or  elements  of  workman- 
ship cognizable  by  us,  whose  sphere  is  that  of 
sense,  and  but  reflectively  that  of  spirit. 

With  the  same  degi-ijo  of  assurance  we  may 
pronounce  a  similar  judgement  on  the  theories 
respecting  "First  Formations"  referred  to  in 
the  commencement  of  this  Lecture.  What 
the  physical  astronomer  has  essayed  with  his 
"  nebulous  matter,"  the  geogonist  has  attempt- 
ed, on  a  minor  scale,  with  his  **  chaotic  ocean" ; 
the  one  aspiring  to  generalise  the  principle 
which  sways  material  elements  in  their  recipro- 
dtieB  of  influence--*the  other  reproducing  from 
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mineral  assemblagea  a  supposed  primordial 
state,  the  better  to  account  for  the  pheenomena 
of  their  present  disposition  (''J. 

It  is  obvious  to  perceive    throughout    tiie 
workings  of  the  same  spirit    Creation   is  the 
'*  stumbling  stone"  which  oflfends  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  present  era,  not  less  than  did  the 
announcement  of  a  spiritual  faith  the  sage  of 
former  times,  when  the  voice  was  that  of  inspi- 
ration, and  the  wisdom  that  of  Heaven.    As 
though  it  required  a  more  acute  intelligence,  a 
greater  latitude  of  belief,  or  a  sense  superadded 
to  those  which  God  has  vouchsafed  us,   to  con- 
ceive the  primordial  framework  of  our  globe 
issuing  perfect  from  the  hands  of  a  Creator, 
than  it  does  to  see  it  developed  in  a  series  of 
operations  diflFused    over    interminable    ages, 
through  the  mist  of  second  causes  (*)  ; — ^princi- 
ples of  being,  which  must  themselves  have  be- 
gun to  exist,  unless  the  absurdity  of  their  exist- 
ing independently  of  matter  in  which  they  in- 
here, or  the  still  grosser  one  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  itself,  the  revolting  dogma  of  the  atheis- 
tical creed,  are  still  to  deform  the  reasonings  of 
the  metaphysician. 

And  such,  or  .similar,  must  eventually  be  its 
conclusions,  unless  our  modem  philosophy  be 
content  to  forego  its  phantasies,  and  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  Biblical  Record.  We  are  in- 
formed by  this  record  that  oif;anic  and  inor- 
ganic matter  commenced  existence  at  certain 
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epochs.  We  are  told  likewise  that  the  event 
was  due  to  a  power,  exerted  in  definite  portions 
of  space,  and  perfective  both  of  the  antedilu- 
vian earth,  and  of  certain  worlds  which  people 
the  surrounding  ether.  If  this  be  true,  then  is 
the  act  to  which  they  owe  their  being  rightly 
d^tumiinated  creative^  as  to  begin  to  exist,  and 
to  be  framed  of,  or  superadded  to,  matter  not 
previously  existing,  are  in  effect  the  same.  But 
the  philosophy  which  admits  not  this  mode  of 
efficacy,  must  multiply  its  successions  without 
limity  and  merge  at  last  into  something  worse 
than  speculative  infidelity. 

Let  us,  in  accordance  with  our  general  me- 
thod,  interrogate  nature  itself,  and  see  what 
answer  shall  be  returned  respecting  this  article 
of  our  belief.  We  designate  it  thus,  as  we 
mean  not  to  rest  its  claims  to  admission  amongst 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  metaphysical  deductions,  or  argu- 
ments ad  verecundiam. 

Our  inquiry,  be  it  remembered,  respects  the 
eligibility  of  a  principle ;  whether  the  Mosaic 
one  of  Creation,  or  the  Chaos  of  the  Geogo- 
nist — ^the  former  admitted  by  the  Founders  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  the  latter  proposed 
by  its  adherents  themselves  merely  as  an  auxili- 
ary conception — ^merit  a  priority  of  regard. 
Our  evidence  is  at  present  derived  from  sensi- 
ble phsenomena. 

The  proof  for  the  Laws  of  motion,  '*  the 
Ordinances  of  heaven''  in  the  language  of  inspi- 
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ration^  merges  into  that  for  matter  in  which  they 
fadiae.  Of  this  we  must  select  the  portion  ac* 
oessible  by  oar  experiments,  that  of  our  globe, 
its  Mineral  masses  and  its  Organic  remains. 

The  researches  of  two  illustrious  Natiutdists 
in  geological  science  have  established  the  im- 
portant facts,  that  the  organic  remains  imbedded 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain continuity  in  their  developments ;  and  that, 
with  the  same  respect  to  a  law  of  continuity, 
the  primitive  strata  are  disposed  according  to 
the  type  of  their  cfaymical  constitution.  In  the 
one  case,  descending  towards  the  centre,  we  find 
the  exuvisB  included  in  the  different  formations 
and  terminating  in  the  intermediary,  converging 
firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale 
of  animal  being :  in  the  other,  proceeding  in 
the  same  route,  and  commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  vestiges  of  organic  remain^  disap- 
pear, we  detect  analogous  gradations  in  the 
earlier  strata  of  the  globe.  Of  the  regularity 
observed  in  those  transitions  we  may  form 
some  conception  from  the  attempts  of  philoso- 
phers to  frame  laws  for  the  succession  of  strata^ 
as  well  from  the  quality  of  their  imbedded  pe- 
trifactions, as  the  developments  they  present  to 
the  chymical  observer  (^'). 

Passing  from  the  contemplation  of  those  re- 
markable  facts,  the  absence  of  fossil  remains 
from  one  series,  and  their  implication  accord- 
ing to  an  order  of  succession  in  another,  of  the 
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terraBtrial  strata,— 4he  comparative  internal 
characters  of  the  rocks  denominated  primitive^ 
and  of  the  others  whose  bases  they  appear  to 
.be>  present  an  interesting  research.  In  the 
former  we  behold  that  homogeneousness  and 
miformily  throughout,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  any  known  operation  of  nature :  in  the 
latter  we  detect  either  the  concretion  of  masses 
previously  existing,  or  the  recomposition  of 
substances  previously  decomposed,  or  evident 
indications  of  the  combined  agencies  of  gravi- 
tating force  and  ch}rmical  affinities. 

The  importance  of  this  research  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated,  when  we  review  the  cata- 
strophes of  our  planet  which  are  indicated  in  the 
Mosaic  record  :  the  first,  constituting  most  pro- 
bably an  extended  series,  and  mysteriously  an- 
nounced in  the  darkness,  and  the  deep,  and 
the  Spirit's  motion  over  the  waters,  severally 
expressed  in  the  second  verse ;  the  second, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  ninth  verse,  and 
which  prepared  the  strata  for  the  reception  of 
organic  remains  to  a  certain  depth  below  the 
surface  ;  the  third,  and  last,  of  which  the 
seventh  chapter  is  an  animated  detail,  which 
contributed  to  the  grouping  of  others  at  higher 
elevations  (^*). 

If  we  perceive  those  indications  impressed 
with  a  vividness  on  the  material  world,  not  in- 
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ferior  to  that  with  which  they  are  transmitted  in 
the  inspired  record  ;  if  the  legitimate  inductions 
of  modem  science  be  found  altogether  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  announcements  of  that  record ;  if, 
by  different  routes,  and  with  views  not  less  dissi- 
milar, the  Naturalist  of  our  day  and  the  ancient 
Historian  of  the  Jews  be  observed  to  meet  at 
the  same  point,  and  to  speak  a  language  essential- 
ly the  same, — ^it  were  methinks  no  inconsidera- 
ble, nay  it  were  a  {Powerful  and  most  convincing 
argument,  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  his  nar- 
rative not  less  than  in  the  ethics  of  his  code, 
this  **  holy  man  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost*' 

We  shall  terminate  this  Lecture  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  research  to  which  it  has  been 
devoted,  and  more  particularly  that  which  has 
elicited  from  observable  phsenomena  attestations 
in  favor  of  the  preceding  argument. 

We  have  contemplated,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  beautiful  feature  in  the  aspect  of  Greognosy 
which  reflects  the  expression  of  its  kindred 
science,  the  Physics  of  our  Verulam  and  oiu: 
Newton ;  both  exhibiting  the  identity  of  the 
workmanship  which  originated  and  perfected, 
as  well  the  material  assemblage,  as  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  its  parts.  Not 
less  beautiful  is  that  to  which  our  attention  was 
next  directed,  which  attests  the  commenceTnent 
of  Divine  agency  in  the  production  of  organic 
life.    In  the  former  we  are  presented  with  a 
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bond  of  union  subsisting  amongst  the  effects  of 
creative  power  ;  and  are  directed,  by  no  uncer- 
tain inference,  to  assert  the  sameness  of  the 
Agent  from  the  unity  of  the  conception.  In 
the  latter,  the  exclusive  attestation  of  geology, 
we  perceive  the  limit  of  those  successions,  which 
have  been  alleged  as  invalidating  the  system  of 
Moses  ('*). 

It  is  reserved  for  subsequent  investigation  to 
exhibit  both  the  grounds  of  this  hypothesis,  and 
the  faQacy  on  which  it  reposes.  So  far  as  our 
researches  have  hitherto  extended,  we  argue 
in  behalf  of  the  pretensions  of  that  system,  the 
principles  of  which  are  amply  verified  in  the 
pages  of  science,  and  the  convictions  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  which  presents  us  with  the  announce- 
ments of  both,  in  the  intelligence  ascribed  by  it 
to  the  Cause  of  Being,  in  the  extent  which  it 
asserts  for  his  power,  in  the  unity  of  the  Mind 
thus  conceiving,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
agency  thus  effecting,  this  visible  order  of 
created  things. 
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Hebrews,  xi.  S. 

Through  faith  aoe  tmderstcmd  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  ward  af  Chd ;  90  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear. 

The  preceduig  Lecture  presented  certain 
jfeatures  of  that  interesting  research  in  Natural 
History,  which  connects  its  phsenomena  with 
the  announcements  of  the  Mosaic  Record.  It 
adduced,  moreover,  the  attestations  of  the  in- 
ductive physics  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
principle,  which  was  interwoven  with  the  The- 
istic  belief  of  the  Jews,  or  which  rather  was 
the  very  essence  and  the  animating  spirit  there- 
of,— ^the  doctrine  of  Creation  ;  and  the  entire 
terminated  in  a  conviction,  apparently  not  ill- 
founded,  that  the  external  characters  of  the 
one,  and  the  matured  reasonings  of  the  other^ 
concur,  so  far  as  the  comparison  has  been 
instituted,  with  the  facts  of  Revelation. 

That  part  of  our  argument,  which  reposes  on 
the  phsenomena  of  organic  remains,  becomes 
doubly  interesting  when  we  consider,  that  this 
class  of  facts  has  been  added  to  science  but 
very  recently  ;  that  it  has  been  indebted  for  its 
most  elaborate  illustrations  to  philosophers,  the 
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least  of  whose  characteriBtica  is  an  exclusive 
partiality  in  favor  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that 
it  ia^  in.  tn^tfa,  a  testimony  extorted  from  the 
interpreters  of  nature  in  behalf  of  the  veracity 
of  our  invaluable  record. 

Creative  agency,  or  :one  at  least  of  a  very 
peculiar  khud,  has  been  asserted  in  Ihe  case  of 
primitive  formations  from  a  view  of  their  ipter* 
nal  ehaf^cters.  Under  this  term  geognosts  in^ 
dude  those  strata  of  our  ^obe,  which  contain 
no  remains  of  organised  substances,  or  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks ;  assigning  to  them  more-' 
orer^  in  consequence  of  this  homogeneousness, 
as.  Weill  as  their  order  of  position,  an  antece- 
dence in  era  to  all  other  mineiral  masses  (*). 

We  pcoqeed  from  those  direct  attestations  to 
othetB  BOt  less  corroborative  of  the  Biblical 
philoaogphy*  Their  force  reposes,  it  is  true,  on 
analogiea;  but  such  as  are  founded  on  no  arbi-> 
tMry  ^conceptions ;  such,  on  the  contrary,  as 
s«Im^  in  the  indications  of  the  material  worlds 
and  are  principles  of  induction  the  most  legiti- 
mate« 

Let  us  select  for  Contemplation  the  coralline 
sUnictnres  of  the  globe,  and  those  its  inferior 
aasemUages,  which  a  parity  pf  reasoning  has 
iodoced  the  Naturalist  to  conceive  as  due,  not 
Ins  than  the  former,  to  the  agencies  of  in« 
itiaet  (^) ;  that  series  arresting  the  observer's 
notice  by  present  ^nd  obvious  phsmomeaa; 
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this  by  its  myriads  of  imbedded  relics,  modify- 
ing the  constitution  of  entire  masses,  and  fixing, 
in  the  eystems  of  certain  phUosophers,  their 
type  and  nomenclature. 

With  the  labors  of  the  minutest  animals  of 
creation  thus  present  to  our  view,  influencing 
the  aspects  of  immense  tracts,  rearing  with  a  ra- 
pidity of  operation  almost  inconceivable  subma- 
rine structures,  destined  ere  long  to  support  the 
habitations  of  miBuo,  or  concealing  them  within 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  firom  all  but  the  view 
of  the  philosopher,^-accords  it  with  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Divine  Being  is  more  power- 
less in  his  agencies  than  animal  instinct  ?  that 
He  could  not»  independently  of  that  instinct,  or 
of  any  subordinate  efficacy  whatsoever,  originate 
by  his  own  exdusive  act  '^  the  foundations  of 
the  earth"  ?  (')  that  He  could  not  anticipate  by 
a  single  fiat,  in  what  measure  or  form  or  con- 
sistence he  pleased,  an  analogous  series  of  na- 
tural effects  ?  It  is,  methinks,  a  view  of  things 
much  warped  by  materialism,  which  appreciates 
most  profoundly  the  results  of  instrumental 
agencies,  the  mirrors  themselves  of  Creative 
power,  but  becomes  altogether  dim  of  vision, 
when  the  theologian  asserts  for  the  Object  of 
his  worship  the  essential  and  underived  inhe- 
rence of  that  power.  If  animal  instinct  can 
operate  to  the  decomposition  of  matter,  what 
is  there  incongruous  in  supposing  Divine  energy 
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to  have  operated  to  its  primal  modification  P  If 
the  insect's  skill  can  extend  to  the  conversion 
of  the  fluid  mass  into  a  s<did  integument,  or  a 
.  (Continuous  structure,  what  is  there  preposterous 
in  attributing  to  the  Divine  Being  the  power, 
not  merely  of  an  analogous  disposition,  but  of 
summoning  into  existence  the  material  cause  ?* 

We  insist  on  this  argument  from  Natural 
History  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  logical 
propriety,  yet  aware  at  the  same  time  of  the 
limit  to  its  conclusiveness.  It  is  a  presumption 
as  to  agency  from  a  comparison  of  effects ;  an 
induction,  by  which  we  fix  the  character  of  the 
former,  and  estimate  its  reasonableness,  by  a 
series  of  operated  results,  their  extent,  and  their 
analogies.  All  that  we  contend  for  is  the  legi- 
timacy of  that  reasoning,  which  assigns  to  each 
cause  a  commensurate  operation — which  as- 
cends from  Mechanical  to  Creative  power,  when 
we  pass  from  Instinct  to  Supreme  Intelligence. 

What  then  is  Creation  ?  Regarded  as  the 
exclusive  energy  of  Omnipotence,  how  far  are 
we  permitted,  in  this  our  region  of  sensible 
phsenomena,  to  become  conversant  with  its 
laws — ^its  modes  of  effectuation  ?  Is  it  unphi- 
losophical  to  refer  those  principles,  which  we 
are  incompetent  to  express  in  types  (^)  more 
general,  or  those  mineral  assemblages,  which 
so  evidently  converge  to  a  point  of  origin  (Of 
to  such  definite  act  of  the   Supreme    First 
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Cause  ?    Or,  on  the  Contrary,  are  hypotheses, 

whether  like  Buffoii'B,  so  martificially  framed, 

as  to  be  unahle  to  iibide  the  test  of  scienoe  hi 

its  mafturer  deTeloftment  O,  or  like  Laplace's, 

more  (^iik)sophically  accurate,  and  more  plaa- 

:  sibly  intrenched  within  the  breastwork  of  a  sab- 

Ume  analysis,  to  be  aUowed  that,  ascendency  in 

phytuciBd  systems  whidi  is  dae  to  inductile  infe- 

< renoesalone ?  Hiose are  momentous  questions, 

and  demand  a  proportionate   intenseness  of 

thought^  ere  the  student  in  philosqfihy,  who  is 

also  a  believer  ia  his  bible,  should  hazard  their 

iN>lutions,  to  be  erected  hereafter  into  principles 

of  investigBkion. 

it  should  ever  be  retamed  in  mind,  that  of 
UsWb  of  nature  or  medianisms  of  being,  of  theur 
connexion  with  time  or  their  precise  relation  to 
intelligence,  we  can,  during  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  form  no  possible  conception.  The 
most  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  which  occurs 
to  a  thinking  mind  appears  to  be  this,  to  frame 
conceptions,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  in  consistence 
with  our  views  of  the  Divine  attributes.  These, 
whilst  contemplated  in  their  metaphysical  as- 
pects, the  Rational  Theist  must  hold  in  com- 
mon with  the  Christian,  as  in  this  case  we  ap- 
peiEd  to  those  grounds  of  argument  alone,  which, 
though  conformable  to  it  as  fiur  as  they  extend, 
can  be  established  independently  of  Revelation. 
He  must  concede  therefore  the  possibility  of 
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0feMi$  exjpressive  of  those  attributes  in  the  high- 
est ooncaiyable  degree ;  aod  it  then  becomes 
die  province  of  the  advocate  of  revealed  truth, 
to  approximate  that  possibility- as  close  as  may 
be  to  /ad.  Such  has  been  the  aspect  of  the 
reasoning  to  which  we  have  hitherto  directed 
onr  attention  :  we  have  traced  the  grounds  of 
our  belief  in  the  relations  of  sensible  pheeno- 
nena« 

On  this  principle  we  hold  that  Creation  is  an 
energy  of  Omnipotence,  manifested  without  re- 
jferenoe  to  fixed  laws,  which  can  only  have  com- 
menced at  a  period  subsequent ;  without  re- 
finnence  to  Archetypes  (^),  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  ^ich  is  attainable  by  a  limited  intellect ; 
independently  of  time,  unless  we  can  conceive 
the  necessity  of  succession  to  be  compatible  with 
principles  of  Theism  ;  irrespectively  in  fine  of 
every  coexistence,  which  the  notion  of  finite 
Being  is  supposed  to  imply.  We  can  define  it, 
in  positive  terms,  merely  as  a  Volition  ;  but  of 
the  influence  of  the  intellectual  over  the  physi- 
cal world,  which  has  caused  the  latter,  from  a 
state  of  no  perceived  existence,  to  become  an 
object  of  sense,  we  profess  ourselves  to  be  wholly 
uninformed  ;  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  with 
being  involved  in  an  ignorance,  not  superior  to 
that  which  attends  us  in  our  most  ordinary  cir- 
camstances.  We  shall  promise  the  Rational 
Theist  a  perfect  solution  of  this  problem,  when 
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he  explaiiis  the  mode  m  which  even  limited  in* 
telligence  operates  on  matter  in  \t»  volitions,  or 
raises  sure  footing  within  the  precincts  of  that 
mysterious  interval,  which  separates  the  world 
of  spirit  from  that  of  sense.  If  even  this  has 
eluded  the  keenest  vision  of  metaphysical  minds 
— this  which  concerns  a  limited,  a  derived,  and, 
we  Christians  say,  a  created  intellect — ^it  seems 
to  he  hardly  philosophical  to  require  an  acca- 
racy  of  conception  in  the  case  of  that  which  is 
self-existent  and  Divine. 

Nor  let  it  he  urged  by  philosophical  minds, 
that  it  is  unscife  to  admit  a  principle  so  unc<^- 
nizable  into  a  system  which  professes  to  build 
on  fact  (^).  Unsafe  we  should  rather  term 
that  procedure  of  the  modem  philosophy,  which 
concludes  hastily,  and  assumes  gratuitously ; 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  on  a  limit- 
ed  induction  its  whole  process  of  generalization ; 
the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns  to  each  sensi- 
ble physical  effect  a  secondary  physical  cause, 
as  its  necessary  precursor  (').  In  our  review 
of  ancient  systems,  we  have  traced  their  contra^ 
dictions  and  their  instability  to  the  absence  of 
the  first,  and  the  universal  predominance  of  the 
second  of  those  principles  :  we  have  witnessed 
too,  even  in  systems  of  a  later  era,  which  pro^ 
fess  a  purer  metaphysical  perception,  the  work- 
ings of  the  same  spirit,  and  ascribable  to  like 
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oauses— incomplete  analogies,  and  materialised 
views. 

But  we  deny  it  to  be  unsafe,  even  on  the 
ground  of  common  experience,  to  introduce  in- 
to our  science  this  principle  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem. It  is  neither  the  occult  quality,  nor  the 
mechanical  assemblage,  which  have  alternately 
disfigured  human  philosophy.  We  claim  not 
for  it,  independently  of  Scriptural  attestation,  a 
higher  degree  of  proof  than  that  which  is  afford- 
ed by  the  purity  of  the  theism  which  it  estab- 
lishes, the  amplitude  of  the  power  in  which 
we  conceive  it  to  reside,  and  the  testimony  of 
universal  nature.  Regarding  it  as  exclusively 
a  divine  energy,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
the  high  probability  we  possess  of  its  exercise, 
without  labouring  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
causation  by  the  aid  of  palpable  experiment. 
This,  even  in  our  physical  systems,  we  never  yet 
have  accomplished  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and 
probably  never  shall  ('^)  ;  and  in  circlunstances 
of  a  more  mixed  character  we  may  appeal  to 
the  fact  but  recently  mentioned,  that  the  daily 
and  hourly  conversations  of  life  may  be  allotted 
their  respective  claims,  without  that  overpower- 
ing evidence,  which  is  so  unreasonably  demand- 
ed in  concerns  infinitely  more  transcending  our 
abilities  of  perception.  Does  the  adversary  of 
revelation  require  more  evidence  for  the  effi- 
cacies of  Divine  volition,  than  he  does  for  those 
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of  human  ?  for  the  oompletion  of  that  series  of 
acts,  through  which  matter  is  educed  vad 
modified  by  the  former,  than  of  that,  thit>ugh 
which  it  is  operated  upon  by  the  latter?  It 
is,  methinks,  an  unstable  system,  which  re- 
fers its  facts  ultimately  to  an  hypothesis, — an  un- 
reasonable one,  which  interrogates  others  from 
the  suggestions  of  its  own  imperfect  light, — and 
an  unphilosophical  one,  which  admits  not  ob- 
servable analogies. 

Still  less  is  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Creation 
inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy  in  its  view 
of  second  causes.  The  chief  discrepancy  con- 
sists in  this,  that,  as  the  latter  are  essentially 
relative  to  time,  so  is  the  former  essentially  in- 
dependent of  it.  The  agencies  of  the  one  are 
subordinate,  and  their  effects  are  integrated  in 
differently  extended  periods  :  those  of  the  other 
are  originative  and  influential ;  combining,  not 
in  succession,  but  in  indivisible  units  of  time, 
the  sum  of  each  series  of  observable  effects. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  one  may  present  the  same 
optical  phcenomena  independently  of  time,  which 
the  others  render  cognizable  by  a  continuity  of 
physical  acts ;  and  that,  to  apply  our  present 
views  to  a  subject  recently  considered,  the  con- 
formation of  primordial  strata  may  have  issued 
as  perfect  from  the  fiat  of  the  almighty  Archi- 
tect, as  those  of  a  later  era,  which  have  sprung 
forth  into  being  from  the  womb  of  nature,  ap- 
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preciable  only  by  the  philodc^her's  eye  even  in 
their  completeness  of  development  (").  Thos 
it  m  that  Creative  power  may  have  superadded, 
at  the  same  indivisible  moment,  their  tend^icies 
of  ^ravitMion  and  their  elliptic  motions  to  the 
planetary  orbs,  their  magnetic  enei^gies  and 
their  polarity  to  mineral  masses,  their  chymical 
aitoities  and  their  combinations  to  gaseous  ele- 
ments, insomuch  that  the  induction  of  those  at- 
tributes of  which  we  conceive  as  of  causes,  and 
of  those  appreciable  pheenomena  which  are  re- 
garded as  effects,  may  have  been  simultaneous  ; 
yet  have  connected  them  in  such  wise,  as  to 
leave  to  the  one  all  their  semblance  of  priori- 
ty, to  the  others  their  philosophical  subordina- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  those  pheenomena  of  de- 
position, which  impede  so  much  the  &ith  of  the 
mineral  geologist  C^)  in  this  article  of  belief,  ef- 
fects which  apparently  require  the  lapse  of  ages 
almost  interminable  for  their  completion,  may 
have  assumed  their  optical  being  through  an 
act  contemporary  with  that,  which  endued  the 
molecules  of  our  system  with  chymical  relations 
and  gravitating  tendencies  ;  relations  and  ten- 
dencies designed  for  perpetuating  those  various 
assemblages,  identical  in  their  formal  nature 
with  those  which  were  due  to  creative  power. 
Such,  it  is  conceived,  is  the  view  of  our  present 
subject,  which  obviates  any  collision  between 
the  faith  of  the  Christian^  and  the  sounder  doc- 
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trinee  of  the  philosopher ;  leaving  to  Second 
causes  all  their  demonstrable  efficiency,  and  in- 
vesting the  First  with  his  rightful  preroga- 
tive ("). 

To  the  assenoiblage  at  present  before  him, 
the  Preacher  esteems  it  altogether  needless  to 
express  himself  in  terms  of  vindication,  for 
much  in  the  preceding  details  that  is  appreci- 
able solely  by  an  attentive  research,  and  much 
that  eludes  the  grasp  of  mind,  imless  habituated 
to  reflection  the  most  internal.  He  presents,  to 
plead  in  his  behalf,  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
and  the  succession  of  its  members.  Amongst 
the  exhaustless  themes  of  Biblical  inquiry  he 
has  selected  that  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  distinctive  character  of  that  phi- 
losophy, the  connection  between  matter  and 
mind— one  of  causation  as  respects  the  latter 
of  dependance  as  relates  to  the  former — an- 
nounced itself  in  the  very  threshhold  of  his  re- 
search ; — ^the  momentous  truth,  which  distin- 
guishes it  on  the  one  hand  from  the  atheistic 
scheme  of  the  Stagyrite,  contemplating  his 
eternity  of  matter,  and  from  the  visionary  ideo- 
logy of  the  Pupil  of  Socrates  on  the  other ; — ^the 
truth  on  which  reposed  the  Israelite's  belief  in 
the  personality  of  his  Jehovah,  whilst  the  Gen- 
tile world  was  in  bondage  to  the  physical  ad- 
umbrations of  their  mythologies  (^^). 

An  attempt  to  estimate  the  reasonableness  of 
this  theistic  doctrine  has  formed  the  subject  of 
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thisy  and  the  preceding  discourses.  The  oracles 
and  facts  of  natural  science  have  been  interro- 
gated; and  that  has  befallen  us,  which,  in 
nomberless  instances,  has  occurred  amidst  the 
researches  of  human  speculation.  Collateral 
and  important  truths  have  presented  them- 
selves, spontaneously  as  it  were,  to  the  mind 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  one ;  and  the  charac- 
ters of  that  which  seemed  transcendent  and  in- 
demonstrable, have  been  traced  in  the  eternal 
monuments  which  surround  us. 

It  is  thus  that  Natural  History,  conspiring 
with  the  Biblical  Record,  attests  the  attribute 
of  the  Divine  Being  which  ranks  the  first  in 
the  series  of  the  Theologian.  This  exhibits  to 
us  the  Elohim,  united  in  agencies,  and  one  in 
essence,  investing  matter  with  its  properties  by 
an  act  contemporary  with  that  which  called  it 
into  being :  the  former  echoes  the  sublime 
truth  in  its  indications  of  design,  of  identity  of 
design,  pervading  the  entire  series,  not  only  of 
the  organizations  of  animal,  but  of  the  struc- 
tures also  of  material  existences  Q^). 

We  conclude  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  with 
some  observations  on  the  term  employed  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  omnipotence,  which,  in  our 
translation  is  rendered  "  to  create** :  and  it  is 
submitted,  not  as  a  barren  philological  research, 
but  as  indicating  a  certain  choice  of  nomen- 
clature, least  of  all  attributable  to  chance,  nor 
yet  to  any  studied  variation  of  language,   an 
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artifice  belonging  to  those  writers  alone  who 
contemplate  words  rather  than  ideas. 

Two  distinct  terms  occur  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Goiesis,  expressive  of  the  operations  of  the 
First  Caulie,  the  meanings  of  which  appear  1^ 
no  means  identical.  It  has  been  already  ob* 
served,  that  the  term  occurring  in  the  ftrst  verse 
is  repeated  often  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 
It:  may  not  be  unuseful  to  advert  more  directly 
to  the  passages  in  which  it  appears,  as  it  is 
solely  by  an  induction  of  this  kind  we  can 
establish  the  position,  that  its  usage  in  those 
places  is  by  no  means  fiirtuitous,  but  that  it  is 
iqpplied  in  conformity  to  the  peculiar  sense, 
wliich  has  been  ascribed  to  it  on  different 
grounds  in  this  and  the  preceding  discoursea. 
.  The  texts  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  it 
occurs  are  ten  in  number  (^),  in  one  of  which  it 
is  repeated  thrice^  in  two  others  twice  success 
sively.  In  the  first  instance  of  repetition,  the 
twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  possess  dear  indication  of  va  eay^ 
phasis  of  a  very  marked  character,  the  transi- 
tion being  made  from  the  production  ^  merely 
animal  existence,  to  the  act  which  superadded 
the  intellectual  principle  in  its  original  purity 
of  essence — ^^  in  the  image  of  God,  and  after 
his  own  likeness.'*  A  similar  emphasis  may  be 
observed  to  recur  in  the  first  and  second  verses 
of  the  fiflli  chapter,  which  recapitolato  the 
passages  to  which  we  have  just  xiow  adverted. 
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The  next  passage  in  which  we  may  remark 
tliis  phraseol(^ical  propriety  occurs  in  the  thir- 
tieth verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers ; 
which  is  rendered  literally  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bible,  **  but  if  the  Lord  create  a  creature/'  A 
reference  is  announced  to  Almighty  power,  ma- 
nifested in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
rebel  Korah  and  his  accomplices,  which,  from 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  awful  and 
unprecedented,  expressed  that  power  in  all  its 
evidence  of  interposition.  So  at  least  we  may 
conceive  it  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Sacred 
liistorian,  from  the  language  which  he  adopts 
in  his  narrative. 

In  the  remaining  six  passages.  Jive  of  which 
occur  in  Genesis,  and  one  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
Agent  is  uniformly  the  Divine  Being.  Matter 
is  endued  with  its  essence  and  its  form,  animal 
beijQg  receives  its  development,  the  immaterial 
soul  is  transfused  into  man,  by  acts  which, 
t)iough  it  were  improper  under  the  circum- 
stances to  term  miraculous  (^^),  we  rightly  de- 
nominate creative. 

The  same  propriety  of  usage  may  be  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  fore* 
going  texts  have  however  been  cited  from  the 
Pentateuch,  as  it  seemed  most  logical  to  form 
0ar  opinions  respecting  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion from  the  writer's  application  of  it  in  other 
parts  of  his  composition  ;  and  more  particularly 
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80,  as  Hebrew  phraseology,  like  that  of  all  other 
living  languages,  had  changed  its  form  consi- 
derably in  the  interval  between  the  Mosaic  and 
the  Prophetic  eras  ('•). 

Those  however,  who  deem  the  subject  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  may  be  referred  for  ulterior 
research  to  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  twenty-second  of  the 
thirty-first  of  Jeremiah — ^passages,  in  which  the 
verb  ^^'^a  occurs  in  its  simple  form,  without 
any  of  those  adjuncts  so  peculiarly  emphatic  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  text  in  Jeremiah  ex- 
presses altogether  the  same  conception  with 
that  which  has  been  cited  from  the  Book  of 
Numbers ;  and  that  in  Isaiah,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  preceding  Lecture,  requires  no 
additional  comment  to  illustrate  its  meaning. 

In  truth,  the  passages  referred  to  in  Num- 
bers and  Jeremiah  afford  of  themselves  a  strong 
independent  ailment  in  behalf  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  term.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
from  its  appropriation  to  the  detail  of  an  event 
strange  and  unheard  of — the  elements  of  which 
were,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  fioi 
pre-existent^  a  similar  peculiarity  as  to  usage  and 
sense,  when  it  is  employed  as  descriptive  of  the 
primal  act  of  Omnipotence.  If  so,  then  may 
the  philosophy  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  this  its 
most  recondite  principle,  be  fairly  esteemed  as 
accordant  with  those,  which  the  illustrious  Re- 
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formers  of  physical  science  have  so  logically 
reasoned  from,  and  so  unequivocally  maintain- 
ed (w). 

Our  induction  may,  however,  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  a  review  of  certain  texts  in 
which  the  kindred  verb,  already  adverted  to, 
occurs.  For  it  adds  much  to  the  evidence  of  a 
nnguiarity  of  meaning  in  the  case  of  any 
word— of  the  conception  which  it  represents  be- 
ing, so  to  speak,  incommunicable— if  we  can 
detect  a  variation  of  meaning  in  the  instance  of 
another,  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  nearly 
synonymous.  Such  is  the  root  rwy  (*®).  In 
the  several  texts  which  have  been  selected  for 
comparison,  it  has  been  found  expressive  of  hu- 
man agency,  or  of  that  of  the  Divine  Being 
not  exerted  in  the  manner  of  creation.  We  mean 
nc^  necessarily^  as  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
latitude  of  signification  of  which  it  admits  (*')• 

It  appears  above  all  things  necessary  that  this 
distinction  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  this 
arid  similar  inquiries.  On  it  is  dependent  all 
-our  accuracy  of  conception  respecting  the  agen- 
cies of  the  First  Cause,  so  far  as  it  is  derivable 
from  the  structure  of  the  Pentateuchal  language; 
an  accuracy  to  be  diligently  sought  after,  and 
scrupulously  maintained,  if  we  wish  to  establisli, 
with  all  the  certainty  of  which  it  is  capable,  the 
genuine  philosophy  of  the  Hebraic  Record. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  much  inaccuracy 
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has  resulted,  on  this  point,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  classical  languages*  The  Greeks  had  no 
term  expressive  of  the  act  of  creation  in  its  phi* 
losophical  sense.  Hence  the  LXX  translators, 
and  in  accordance  with  them,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  varied  in  such  wise  their 
renderings  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  as  to  indicate 
rather  the  act  by  which  matter  is  formed,  dis- 
posed, modified,  than  that  by  whidi  it  was  ori- 
ginated. Most  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
have  adverted  have  been  collated  with  the  above- 
mentioned  version,  and  in  all  has  the  pure  con- 
ception of  the  original  word  been  found  vitiated. 
Kri^iip  and  %onTy  are,  almost  uniformly,  the  ex- 
^  pressions  used  to  denote  this  mysterious  agen- 
cy,— and  the  Creator  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet  is 
degraded  to  the  "  opifex  rerum"  of  heathen  my- 
thology (**).  Whatever  light  it  is  possible  to 
derive  from  those  sources,  we  must  seek  for  in 
the  primordial  relations  of  language ;  which  ex- 
isted at  a  period  more  nearly  in  contact  with 
unadulterated  tradition,  when  its  usages  were 
as  yet  unaffected  by  the  crude  eflforts  of  a  syn- 
thetic philosophy. 

The  Latin  ck£0  points  more  particularly 
to  this  source.  It  has  been  usual  to  apply  this 
term,  and  its  descendants  in  the  Romanic  dia^ 
lects,  as  definitively  expressive  of  first  agency  : 
yet  neither  in  our  own  tongue,  nor  in  any  kin- 
dred language  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
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-liatf  the  unity  of  appUcatioti  been  obcierved, 

'^A&6h  we  admire  bo  much  in  the  Soripture  nar- 

vatlte.    It  18  found  in  ritunb^r)e(rt  instances  to 

'tekpresB  the  agencies  of  finite  beings  (^) ;  and 

ta  nothing  rather  should  this  be  attributed,  than 

lo  the  influence  on  our  minds  of  the  philosophy 

'^second  causes,  which  has  accustomed  us  to 

'^ew  them  through  a  felse  medium,  and  to  in- 

-vest  them  with  an  efficacy  not  their  own. 

We  perceive  the  workings  of  this  spirit  in 
the  more  improved  ages  of  Greek  literature  ; 
and  no  more  apposite  instance  could  be  adduc- 
^'  than  the  very  term  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  our  preceding  observations.  The  ana- 
logy of  language  renders  its  existence  in  the 
dder  dialect,  and  in  the  form  which  was  sub- 
'Mquently  transferred  to  the  Latins,  extremely 
-"^probable;  in  which  case  it  may  justly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed,  with  its  greater  simpli- 
city of  exterior,  a  meaning  more  approximated 
to  the  Mosaic  standard.  But  mark  the  gradual 
declension.  The  intellectual  KPEXl  lost  imper- 
ceptibly its  primitive  meaning,  tod  degenerated 
into  terms  of  merely  material  import  (**).  Yet 
even  through  this  clouded  atmosphere  were 
transmitted  some  rays  of  the  pure  original  light, 
and  the  Zcu?  iravT«  xpetivwv  shadowed  forth,  in  the 
poetry  of  the  Gentile,  the  jehovah  of  the 
'Pifophet — "  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth"  C"). 

o  2 
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We  shall  terminate  the  present  discourse  with 
a  few  observations  on  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  this  agency ;  and  not  to 
multiply  examples,  which  the  student  in  theo- 
.  logy  may  easily  supply  for  himself,  we  may  se- 
lect ttvo  in  particular,  that  which  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  seventeenth.  The  former  is  a 
specific  citation  of  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
LXX.  In  the  second,  which  forms  part  of 
.  St  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians,  we  may 
clearly  perceive  a  reference  to  the  work  of  dis^ 
position  in  material  things.  The  words  of  the 
Apostle  are,  0fo(  o  woin^a^  toi^  xootjuiov,  God  who 
framed  this  visible  universe  in  its  order  and  con» 
cinnity  :  and  you  need  not  to  be  informed,  that 
those  two  notions  were  esteemed  so  correlative, 
that  the  Greeks  expressed  by  the  same  term, 
namely,  that  which  occurs  in  the  text  last 
cited,  the  production  of  the  Demiurge,  and  its 
symmetry  of  constitution  (^). 

Of  this  materialising  spirit,  in  truth,  St.  Paul 
appears  to  have  been  well  aware,  and  to  have 
been  anxious,  in  a  proportionable  degree,  to 
guard  his  Church  against  it.  The  words  of  our 
text  may  be  adduced  as  strongly  corroborative 
of  this.  He  subjoins  to  an  expression  which 
implies,  equally  with  those  already  mentioned^ 
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a  disposition  of  pre-existing  materials,  a  clause 
which  defines  its  philosophical  sense :  he  at- 
tempts moreover  in  a  periphrasis  the  pure  idea- 
lity of  the  Hebrew  verb,  with  which  the  Mosaic 
record  introduces  its  details  ;  thus  attesting  at 
the  same  time  the  superior  refinement  of  his 
own  metaphysics^  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
language  in  which  he  embodied  them  to  ej^press 
aught  but  a  material  conception. 

The  conclusion  to  which  those  various  re- 
searches tend  appeai-s  most  obvious  ;  that  so 
for  as  the  lineaments  of  philology  can  be  admit- 
ted as  expressive  of  metaphysical  perceptions, 
or  indicative  of  the  habits  of  thought  induced  by 
a  theistic  creed,  we  are  wairanted  in  pronounc- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  in  this  its  vital 
doctrine,  to  be  better  defined  and  more  logically 
precisie,  than  any  independent  system  of  what 
epoch  soever  in  our  intellectual  annals.  We 
appeal  through  this  to  your  convictions,  whe- 
ther a  faith  so  pure,  and  a  conception  so  refin- 
ed, amidst  the  surrounding  abominations  of 
Gentile  superstition,  could  have  originated  in 
aught  else  but  his  controlling  inspiration,  who 
is  "  the  giver  of  every  good,  and  of  every  per- 
fect gift.*' 
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Hebrews,  xu  9. 

Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  workb 
were  Jramed  by  the  word  of  God ;  so  that 
things  which  are  men  were  not  made  i^  things 
which  do  ctppear. 

We  pass  from  contemplating  the  fiupdamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  philosophy,  the  doctrine 
if£  Creation^  to  a  review  of  the  system,  whose 
origin  is  described  as^  4ae  to  this  -en^i^  of  the 
First  Cause.  Its  deyelopment  is  announced  in 
that  of  the  external  features  of  the  material  uni- 
Terse,  of  which, .  more  particularly  as  it  respects 
our  planet,  we  are  presented  with  a  connected 
outline  in  the  prefatory  notices  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  better  to  appreciate  the  facts  which  we 
proceed  to  offer  for  consideration,  as  to  their 
propriety  both  of  order  and  selection,  it  is  above 
all  things  expedient. that  we  hold  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  which  have  been  suggested 
in  a  former  lecture.  It  may  be  recollected  that 
the  argument,  as  then  proposed,  was  not  for  the 
existence  in  the  inspired  writings  of  an  accurate 
and  full  statement  of  those  philosophic  truths, 
which  seem  destined  from  the  first  to  act  with 
a  salutary  influence,  as  excitements  to  research 
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and  rewards  of  patience :  that  it  was  not,  more- 
oyer,  for  a  precise  (Conformity  between  the  line- 
aments of  Biblical  science,  and  those  of  the 
Physics  of  our  intellectual  era :  that  we  assigned 
also  such  reasons  for  the  incompleteness  in  the 
one  instance,  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  other, 
as,  it  is  trusted,  may  have  sufficed  to  rescue 
from  the  impeachment  of  **  ignorance  of  his 
power"  the  Spirit  to  whom  we  ascribe  those 
primeval  indications  ('). 

And  to  this  unerring  principle  we  must  adhere, 
if  we  mean  to  prosecute  our  inquiries,  removed 
on  the -one  hand  from  fancifuluess  of  allusion, 
and  protected  on  the  other  from  obtuseness  of 
religious  feeling — that  not  merely  of  the  phy- 
sical, but  also  of  the  moral  world,  is  the  Chris- 
tian's God  the  framer  and  the  lawgiver.  The 
visible  works  of  his  omnipotence,  it  is  true, 
have  been  constituted  with  wisdom.  **  He  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaVen  with  the  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance"  :  ^*  He  hath  given  to  the  sea 
his  decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandment" :  **  He  hath  appointed  the 
foundations  of  the  earth" :  *^  His  covenant  is 
with  day  and  night"  :  ''  He  hath  appointed  the 
ordinances  of  heaven"  : — ^but  he  is  likewise 
"  the  Lord,  our  Righteousness"  :  He  is  "  the 
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Increaser  of  our  faith  :'*  He  is  the  "  Strength- 
ener/*  "the  CJomforter/*  "the  Hope,'*  the 
"  Visiter,  and  the  Redeemer  of  his  people"  (*)- 
In  the  counsels  of  his  infinite  wisdom  he  has 
awarded  us  the  benefit  of  those  harmonious  ar- 
rangements which  result  from  his  physical  sub- 
ordinations, leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  our 
faculties  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  causes  to  the 
highest  vantage-ground  of  refined  science,  whilst 
he  has  afforded  us  in  the  moral  world  the  most 
precise  delineations  ;  and  this  "  in  compassion 
to  our  infirmities*^  (^J— our  proneness  to  err, 
and  our  incompetence  to  retrieve  of  ourselves 
the  consequences  of  error. 

The  narrative  of  Moses,  as  it  respects  Crea- 
tion, is  comprised  in  the  first  twenty-seven 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  those 
the  Sacred  historian  embraces  in  their  order  the 
successive  developments  of  material  forms,  both 
in  their  inorganic  state,  and  in  their  approxi- 
mate relations  to  animal  being  C^).  Light,  the 
single  production  of  the  first  day,  is  then  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  state  more  completely  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  First  Cause.  The 
transition  is  made  through  this  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Fiat,  which  originated  animal  life  ; 
and  the  outline  terminates  with  the  creation  of 
intellectual  man. 

The  first  circumstance  therefore,  on  which 
we  shall  remark,  is  the  philosophy  of  arrange- 
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ment  We  are  conducted  in  regular  gradation 
from  elementary  combinations  to  mind:  we 
pasB  from  the  view  of  essences  purely  material, 
through  the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  to  the 
intellectual. 

Of  the  first,  the  purely  material,  those  which 
are  exirinsiccU  to  our  globe,  Light,  the  Firma- 
ment, the  Luminaries,  are  distributed  in  the 
order  thus  stated  over  three  distinct  epochs — not 
successive^  and  that,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewn, 
with  a  perfectly  philosophical  propriety — ^but 
in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  final  causes  of 
their  creation.  Those  again  which  respect  the 
globe  itself,  its  marine  masses  and  its  superficial 
layers,  are  allotted  for  their  disposition  an  inter- 
vening epoch.  We  are  then  presented,  within 
the  compass  of  the  same  epoch,  and,  with  the 
same  regard  to  final  causes,  consecutively  to 
the  former,  with  the  developments  on  its  sur- 
face of  vegetable  life. 

Of  animal  life,  the  creations  in  the  waters 
and  on  the  land  are  distributed  over  two  suc- 
cessive epochs — the  first  period  being  allotted 
to'  the  former,  the  second  to  the  latter — but 
with  what  demonstrable  final  cause  it  is  not  so 
apparent.  It  may  perhaps  satisfy  our  finite 
conceptions  on  this  point  to  suppose  that,  as 
the  Divine  Being  was  pleased  to  separate  his 
agencies,  so  as  to  occupy  distinct  epochs,  he  was 
pleased  also  to  alternate  them  in  certain  in- 
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itaoces  oonlbmiaUy  to  previous  suocesrions. 
Thus,  the  aggr^ation  of  the  waters  having 
preceded  the  action  of  the  fecuudative  power 
on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  so  is  their  repletion  with 
animal  life  perfected  antecedently  to  that  of  the 
latter. 

The  creation  of  intellectual  superadded  to 
animal  being  completes  the  series,  and  is  allot- 
ted a  single  epoch. 

The  next  remark  therefore,  consequent  on 
the  preceding  view,  is  the  consistence  of  the 
arrangements  in  the  demiui^c  week  with  the 
philosophy  of  final  causes  (^).  This  important 
feature  of  our  general  argument  acquires  more- 
over considerable  interest,  when  brought  forth 
and  examined  more  fully  by  the  light  of  a  rational 
philology ;  as  by  this  mean  we  propose  ascer- 
taining certain  elements  of  philosophical  con- 
ception, which  pervade  the  notices  of  the  Re- 
cord, and  enhance  the  cogency  of  our  reasoning 
in  its  behalf.  We  merge  in  this  inquiry  the  con- 
sideration, to  which  we  have  referred,  of  final 
causes ;  a  doctrine  which  we  trust  to  have 
established  on  solid  grounds,  as  agreeable  not 
only  to  revealed  truth,  but  essential  to  the 
soundness  of  scientific  details. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  first 
two  verses  of  the  fii'st  chapter  of  Genesis  may 
be  regarded,  either  as  forming  with  the  subse- 
quent ones  a  continuous  narrative,  or  as  refer- 
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libte  to  distinct  eras,  that  at  which  the  work  of 
creation,  properly  so  called,  commenced,  and 
that  at  which  the  material  assemblages,  which 
were  smnmoned  into  being  by  this  mysterious 
act,  commenced  receiving  their  final  organiza- 
tion. A  third  view  may  yet  be  suggested,  not 
less  accordant  with  laws  of  construction,  and 
more  favourable  perhaps  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned  to  the  connexion  which  we 
propose  to  establish  (^).  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  that  of  our  Translators,  who  have  sub- 
divided the  context  according  to  their  notions 
of  those  primal  epochs.  A  paragraphic  mark 
has  been  interposed  between  the  second  and 
third  verses.  This  arrangement  presents  us 
mth  the  two  first  verses  in  the  form  of  prefa- 
tory notices,  and  the  question  is  thus  originated, 
to  what  act  or  series  of  acts  do  these  prelimi- 
nary intimations  allude  ? 

The  act  of  Creation  is  specified  in  express 
terms  to  have  been  the  first.  The  distinctive 
character  of  this  energy,  its  right  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  causes  of  phsenomena,  and  the 
probable  degree  in  which  it  elicited  the  masses 
of  our  system,  have  been  the  subjects  of  previ- 
ous discussion. 

•  The  result  of  our  investigation  has  been,  that 
the  belief  is  not  only  probable,  but  in  unison 
with  the  principles  of  sound  science,  that  not 
merely  were  elementary  molecules  endued  by 
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that  act  with  snch  tendencies  and  relations  as 
were  adequate  to  the  prodoction  of  all  peroeir- 
able  effects,  but '  that  it  was  not  left  to  second 
causes  alone  to  associate  them  in  their  several 
forms;  that,  on  the  contrary,  tiie  impress  ci 
Ihose  relations  and  material  concretion  were 
simultaneons  events  ;  it  being  impossible  to 
tionceire  at  what  boundary  this  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence should  cease  to  transcend  our  conceptions^ 
6f  ordinary  formation.  We  shall  presume  there- 
fore on  the  stableness  of  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  is  fundamental  in  the  Mosaic  Be- 
cord ;  that  at  a  period,  antecedently  to  which 
there  existed  neither  material  substance  nor 
organic  forms,  which  may,  relatively  to  the 
Divine  volition  and  our  ordinary  measures  of 
duration,  be  termed  the  Beginning^  the  Elohim 
willed  into  existence  the  combinations  of  mat- 
ter, which  we  term  the  Heavens  cmd  the 
Earth  C). 

Limiting  our  regards  at  present  to  the  latter, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  announce- 
ment, so  far  as  it  extends,  implies  the  perfecting 
by  Creative  power  of  all  terrestrial  masses,  ter- 
minating at  the  confines  of  those  purely  inorga- 
nic (®).  The  harmony  which  this  view  introduces 
into  Scripture  has  been  already  noticed.  "  The 
Foundations  of  the  earth*'  (^)...its  internal 
structures  and  its  granitic  bases... are  invariably 
represented  as  "  laid"  by  Divine  power.     We 
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•have  remarked  also,  in  corroboration  of  this, 
the  precise  conformity  of  the  Record  with  the 

^aimouncements  of  modem  research,  so  far  as 
it  has  extended,  amongst  those  primordial 
masses  f^^),  in  referring  the  production  of  or- 
ganic substance  to  epochs  posterior  to  that  of 
their  creation. 

.  This  first  act  of  the  Elohim  haying  been  an- 
nounced, the  Record  proceeds ;  "  And  the 
£a]i^  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  And  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters/* 

From  a  comparison  of  many  texts  in  which 
the  Hebrew  particle  commencing  the  second 
yerse  admits  of  the  rendering,  it  was  proposed 
on  a  former  occasion  (^^)  to  adopt  in  the  pre- 

-  sent  instance  that  of  the  LXX.,  ^^  but  the 
earth/'  The  expediency  of  this  change,  thus 
sanctioned  by  philological  considerations,  is 
evident,  by  its  removing  any  suspicion  of  incom- 

'pleteness  in  the  first  act  of  the  Elohim,  so  far 
as  that  extended  ;  and  by  its  marking  more  de- 
cidedly the  distinction  between  effects  due  ex- 
clusively to  Creative  power,  and  the  probable 
results  of  the  instrumentality  of  Second  causes. 
That  these  had  commenced  their  operation, 
the  molecules  of  matter  having  been,  some  of 
them,  •  collected  into  masses,  and  others  yet 
remaining  separate   and  uncombined,  it  were 


diareasonable  not  to  suppose.  Gratitatiob 
would  cause  them  to  subside,  chymiGid  affini- 
ties id  comMue ;  the  various  totceB  in  in^ 
which  rebate  the  aspects  of  material  -  ele- 
ments, would  assume  all  those  Subordinate 
stations,  which  we  behold  at  present  in  the 
ph3rsical  world. 

The  office  therefore  of  this  verse  we  conceive 
to  be,  to  mark  the  progress  from  creatian  to  dis- 
ptmtian  ;  from  that  unsearchable  agency  which 
gave  to  matter  its  first  existence,  to  that  equally 
mjTsterious  operation  which  unfoldi^  its  present 
appreciable  relations.  In  behalf  of  this  view  it 
may  be  observed,  that  liie  vei1>  rendered  *^  cre- 
ate*' occurs  not  as  designative  of  the  acts  of 
« Divine  power  at  any  epodi -subsequent  to  tlie 
first,  until  the  twenty-first  verse,  which  com- 
prises  the  events  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  Hexae- 
meron.  This  selection  has  been  already  notic- 
ed, and  the  manifest  indication  of  design  con- 
sidered. 

We  are  informed  in  this  verse  of  three  cir- 
cumstances :  First,  of  a  state  of  the  earth  sub- 
sequent to  the  exertion  of  creative  power,  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  ini"^  Ifltt,  and  rendered 
by  our  Translators  "  without  form,  and  void.*' 
Secondly,  of  the  existence  of  a  primitive  fluid 
enveloping  the  surface.  Thirdly,  of  the  incuba- 
tion on  this  fluid  mass  of  *5  the  Spirit  of  God." 

It  were  a  task  of  almost  indefinite  extent  to 
conduct  you  through  the  mazes  of  Commenta- 
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ton  on  the  terms  which  have  been  cited  ^from 
die  <x>ntext  In  almost  all  has  the  clear  light 
of  die  Biblical  record  been  obscured  by  those 
otusical  associations,  which  present  a  Chaos-^ 
the  *'  magnum  per  inane  coacta  semina"  of 
iShe  Roman  Epic — ^in  its  several  allusions  to  the 
antecedent  state  of  our  planet ;  more  especially 
in  those,  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  this  se- 
cond verse, — ^briefly,  it  must  be  owned,  and 
with  somewhat  of  mjrsterious  import,  yet  with 
selection  of  language  and  arrangement  of 
events,  which  impart  to  the  whole  series  a  de- 
terminate aspect.  We  have  already  discarded, 
as  incompatible  with  principles  of  Theism,  this 
instrument  of  creation.  The  philosophical  con- 
ception, in  truth,  of  the  latter,  as  defined  in  our 
two  preceding  Lectures,  were  sufficient  of  itself 
to  evince  its  absurdity. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  some  degree 
of  certainty  the  precise  meanings  of  those 
terms,  the  language  itself  has  been  interrogat- 
ed ;  and  from  a  collation  of  twenty-one  texts, 
in  which  they  occur  either  separately  or  con- 
jointly, the  renderings,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
our  received  version,  have  been  found,  with 
certain  modifications,  nearly  accurate.  The 
most  remarkable  of  those  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  tenth  verse  of  the  thirty-second  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy ;  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
forty-first  of  Isaiah,  the  eighteenth   and  nine- 
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teenth  of  the  forty*fifth,  the  fourth  of  the  forty, 
ninth;  and  the  twenty-third  of  the  fourth  of 
Jeremiah.  In  the  first  of  those  texts,  which 
forms  a  part  of  that  sublime  ode  entitled  Moses' 
song,  the  wilderness  through  which  a  present 
Deity  conducted  the  Iraelites  is  termed  tohu. 
This  is  rendered  in  our  version  "  waste,"  and 
by  a  word  of  similar  import  in  the  version  of 
Munster.  The  LXX  have  varied  their  ren- 
dering for  an  obvious  reason,  because  that 
which  they  had  adopted  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  would,  if  applied  here,  afford  no  con- 
sistent sense.  As  it  is,  their  translation  appears 
rather  paraphrastic  than  literal  ('*). 

It  requires  however  but  a  brief  review  of  the 
text  to  perceive,  that  the  term  is  employed  to 
indicate,  in  contrast  to  others,  the  sterility  and 
the  hon'ors  of  this  unfavoured  portion  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that,  by 
which  it  expresses  the  aspect  of  the  whole  earth 
antecedently  to  the  organization  of  its  surface. 

Of  the  remaining  five  texts  we  select  that  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  on  account  of  its 
evident  relation  to  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
LXX  vary  in  this  passage  also  fi-om  their  first 
rendering  of  tohu.  That  of  bohu  would 
be  singularly  applicable.  Both  conceptions, 
however,  seem  united  in  their  view  of  the  pre- 
sent text ;  their  acparo?  and  their  axarao-xiuao-TOf, 

in  their  representation  of  the  historian's  notices, 
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becoming,  in  that  of  the  prophet's  announce- 
ment, the  emphatic  oiiiy. 

This  prophetic  detail  is  well  worthy  a  few 
moments'  more  accurate  consideration,  as  the 
circumstances  which  it  presents  point  very  de- 
cidedly to  the  just  conception  of  the  demiurgic 
expressions.  "I  heheld  the  earth,"  says  the 
Prophet,  "  and  lo !  it  was  without  form,  and 
Toid ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light. 
I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo !  they  trembled, 
and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly.  I  beheld,  and 
there  was  no  man,  and  all  the  birds  of  the  hea- 
ven were  fled.  I  beheld,  and  lo  !  the  fruitfiil 
place  was  a  wilderness,  and  all  the  cities  there- 
of were  broken  down  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  by  his  fierce  anger.  For  thus  hath 
the  Lord  said,  the  whole  land  shall  be  deso- 
late ; — ^for  this  shall  the  earth  mourn,  and  the 
heavens  above  be  black." 

In  this  energetic  address  we  behold  a  repro- 
duction of  the  earth's  primeval  state,  present 
in  all  its  train  of  imagery  to  the  prophet's  mind, 
and  shadowing  forth  the  political  ruin  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  We  have  Light  forsaking  the  hea- 
vens :  we  behold  the  extinction  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Life :  a  series  of  catastrophes  is  indi- 
cated by  the  "  mourning"  of  the  earth  and  the 
"  blackness"  of  the  heavens  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse }  deformity  has  usurped  the  place 
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of  beauty,  desolation  of  order.  It  appears  there« 
fore  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  terms, 
which  in  one  text  are  explained  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  series  of  catastrophes,  indicate  in 
another  the  absence  of  the  relations  which  they 
effetce ;  a  state  consequent  on  the  reproduction 
of  disorder  being  identical  with  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  organising  process. 

The  remaining  texts  which  have  been  enu- 
merated above  are  well  deserving  a  full  discus- 
sion, particularly  those  in  the  forty-fifth  and 
forty-ninth  chapters  of  Isaiah.  As  much,  how- 
ever, as  appears  consistent  with  the  necessary 
limits  of  a  lecture,  has  been  advanced  in  behalf 
of  the  true  conception  of  the  Mosaic  language. 
Of  the  two  corresponding  terms  in  the  version  of 
the  LXX.,  iipotrogj  invisible^  and  flcxaTatrxfuao-rof, 
unfurnished^  we  are  authorised,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  original,  to  reject 
the  first  and  to  adopt  the  second — a  view  which 
presents  us  with  the  following  paraphrase  of  our 
received  version  :  "  But  the  Earth  (meaning 
the  surface  of  our  globe)  was  incomplete  in  its 
organization,  and  destitute  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life''  Q'). 

Let  us,  in  concluding  this  topic  of  our  re- 
search, direct  our  attention  to  the  preciseness 
of  the  language  thus  employed.  We  have  re- 
garded the  first  verse  as  indicative  of,  amongst 
others,    the    act    which   perfected   the    solid 
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framework  of  our  planet.  Its  aspect  conse- 
^ent  upon  this  firat  exertion  of  divine  powet 
Oeognoists  ma^^  contemplate,  if  they  please/ as 
Ime  of  those  antecedent  states,  through  which 
il  passed  to  its  perffect  form.  They  may  ad- 
vance  yet  farther,  and  recognise,  in  the  conclud- 
ing notices  of  the  second  verse,  allusions  to 
those  catastrophes,  which  their  researches  ap- 
pear to  have  traced  amidst  the  features  of  the 
fMmeval  world  ;  events,  which  accompanied 
the  agencies  of  the  First  Cause,  in  effecting  its 
transitions  to  its  present  habitable  state.  Suf- 
ficient may  be  adduced  in  the  present  lecture, 
when  we  consider  more  minutely  the  latter 
clauses  of  this  verse,  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
of  this  supposition.  They  indicate  the  exertion 
of  power,  mysterious,  it  may  be,  in  its  kind, 
but  definite  in  its  announcement.  Are  we  not 
warranted  in  supposing  that  energies  thus  called 
into  operation  were  attended,  over  the  extent  of 
the  globe  which  was  subjected  to  their  control, 
with  revolutions  sudden  and  overwhelming  ? 
The  analogy  of  nature,  if  such  be  applicable  in 
the  present  case,  conspires  with  the  explicit 
.statements  of  the  Record  in  countenancing  this 
persuasion ;  one  to  which  force  is  added  by  the 
detaU  of  the  events  of  the  third  demiurgic  day, 
which  we  regard  as  final  in  the  series  of  ante- 
diluvian catastrophes. 
We  may  derive  from  those  various  considera- 

H   t 
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tions  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  combined  import 
of  the  descriptive  epithets,  to  which  we  haye 
already  affixed  ik\&a  eeparate  meanings.  We 
may  conceive  of  them  as  affording  a  condensed 
view  of  the  several  operations,  implied  in  the 
second,  and  announced  in  the  ninth  and  follow- 
ing verses ;  of  the  first,  as  presenting  us  with 
the  particular  agencies  which  completed  the 
forms  of  inorganic  matter  ;^-of  the  second,  as 
relative  to  those  which  operated  the  same  result 
for  the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  intellec- 
tual c^). 

The  word  rendered  "  deep"  in  the  second 
member  of  this  verse  occurs,  exclusively  of  the 
present  instance,  seven  times  in  the  Penta^ 
teuch  (^)«  In  two  of  those  the  Diluvian  Abyss 
is  indicated ;  in  ^tro,  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  ; 
in  three  the  application  of  the  term  is  limited 
to  those  of  an  extent  comparatively  circumscrib- 
ed, the  Red  Sea,  and  Rivers. 

We  have  been  scrupulous  in  marking  those 
precise  acceptations,  with  the  view  of  excluding 
from  the  Mosaic  Record  the  conception  of  a 
Chaotic  Fluid  ;  one  not  merely  of  the  ancient 
geogonists,  and  transferred  from  their  writings 
into  the  commentaries  of  many  Biblical  exposi- 
tors, but  assumed  by  those  of  a  later  era  ('^) 
as  a  basis  for  their  systems  of  deposition  and 
crystallization. 

This  notion  of  a  primeval  fluid,  regarded  in 
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the  sense  of  those  philosophers,  appears  at  best 
bat  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  If,  as  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  as  well  by  the  voice  of  Reason 
as  by  that  of  Scripture,  the  framework  of  our 
globe  was  educed  in  its  perfect  state  by  Creative 
power,  why  resort  to  any  subsidiary  agent  for 
the  effectuation  of  that,  which  it  is  thus  fair  to 
conceive  as  the  result  of  a  single  energy  ?  This 
energy,  as  we  have  seen,  endued  material  par- 
tides  in  the  first  moment  of  their  being  with 
their  relations  to  space  and  to  each  other  ;  and 
we  have  argued  on  the  ground  of  its  being  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose,  that  their  concretion 
in  masses  was  due  to  a  protracted  agency.  If  we 
grant  not  this  power,  we  must  terminate  at  last 
in  the  metaphysical  absurdity  of  an  infinite  suc- 
cession, as  that  which  applies  to  organic  matter, 
applies,  by  the  stronger  reason,  to  inorganic 
also.  If  we  grant,  on  the  contrary,  the  certain- 
ty of  its  existence,  and  protract  at  the  same 
time  the  period  of  its  efiicacy,  we  combine  un- 
necessarily with  the  operations  of  the  First 
Cause  the  effects  of  those  powers  which  are  re- 
lative to  timcj  and  virtually  disclaim  what  we 
had  in  appearance  conceded.  Thus  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Materialist  and  the  philosophical 
Theist  oscillate  between  extremes,  which  ap- 
proach much  nearer  than  was  at  first  conceiv- 
ed ; — a  denial,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  existence 
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of  Diyine  VoIiticHi,  and  its  influence  over  mat- 
ter ;  a  belief,  on  the  other,  of  such  imperfection 
in  its  exercise,  as  requires  the  aid  of  subordi- 
nate causes. 

We  r^ect  therefore  firom  the  Mosaic  system 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Chaotic  Fluid,  as  essentially 
repugnant  to  its  fundamental  principle  (")• 
The  word  ''  deep''  implies  it  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  in|[the  sense  of  the  geogonists ;  much  less 
does  the  word  **  waters"  in  the  last  member  of 
this  verse.  Let  us  attend  more  minutely  to 
this  change  of  denomination. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  second 
verse  serves  the  important  end  of  connecting 
the  primal  act  of  the  First  Cause  with  those 
succeeding  developments,  the  absence  of  which 
is  implied  in  its  first  member.  Exclusively 
however  of  this  general  end,  its  particular 
notices  seem  to  sanction  the  opinion,  that 
agencies  of  a  peculiar  nature  were  distributed 
over  the  interval,  whatever  that  may  have  been, 
which  it  so  manifestly  indicates.  Certain  of 
those  it  may  be  possible  to  appreciate.  We  are 
told  that,  on  the  third  day,  the  surface  of  our 
planet  was  exposed,  adapted  for  the  support  of 
organic  matter ;  this  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  era  indicated  by  the  first  member  of  the 
second  verse,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  represented  therein.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  adaptation  must  have  taken 
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place  at  some  intermediate  epoch;  and  that 
this  must  be  sought  for  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  production  of  Light,  it  being  foreign  as 
well  to  that,  as  to  the  agency  of  the  second  day, 
and  not  being  included  in  those  of  the  third* 
We  are  therefore  limited  for  this  specific  ope-  ' 
ration  to  the  two  latter  clauses  of  the  second 
verse. 

Again ;  we  are  certain  that  the  oxidation  of 
the  external  crust  of  our  globe  must  necessarily 
bare  been  subsequent  to  the  conformation  of  its 
interior  strata.  This  latter  we  may  conceive  as 
having  resulted  either  from  a  single  and 
undivided  act,  resembling  creation,  or  from 
a  series  of  successive  acts,  like  those  distributed 
over  the  days  of  the  Hexaemeron.  The  aspect 
of  the  strata  which  .are  superposed  upon  the 
primitive  contains  nothing  adverse  to  either 
hypothesis,  they  having  been  recognised  by  geo- 
gnosts  as  species  subordinate  to  a  general 
type,  which  forms  tlie  external  coating  of  our 
planet ;  and  we  presume  it  to  be  just  to  argue 
from  this  analogy  of  constitution  to  tliat  of  the 
agencies  by  which  it  was  effected — ^perhaps  even 
to  the  relations  of  the  intervals  in  which  they 
were  exerted. 

Having  thus  limited  those  agencies  to  their 
probable  extent,  as  also  their  indication  to  cer- 
tain clauses  of  the  Record,  we  may  next  advert 
to  its  change  of  expression.    For  the  woFd  ren.- 
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dered  ''  deep"  in  the  first  of  those  dauses,  that 
rendered  **  waters"  is  substituted  in  the  second. 
Now  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this 
Tariation  of  language  would  not  haye  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Sacred  writer,  had  it  not  been 
warranted,  nay  required,  by  the  events  to  which 
he  alludes.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  as 
transition  in  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  de- 
noted by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  former, 
so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  must  a  change  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  be  inferred  firom  the  ob- 
servable alteration  of  terms :  and  this  more 
particularly  in  the  record  before  us,  in  which 
brevity  and  choice  of  language  are  eminently 
conspicuous. 

The  word  "Deep,"  or  "Abyss"  accordii^to 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  implies  obviously  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  that  announced  in  the 
foregoing  sentence.  If  we  receive  it  as  indi- 
cating the  compass  over  which  the  Divine 
agency  was  then  extended,  and  regard  its  cor- 
responding term  "  waters*'  as  expressing  one  of 
the  many  results^  which  were  due  to  the  same 
efficacy,  we  open  a  field  to  our  conceptions  to 
which  it  were  difficult  to  set  bounds.  Divine 
power  has  already  perfected  our  visible  s}rstem 
to  a  certain  extent.  Some  parts  have  not  as 
yet  received  their  final  arrangement ; — the  earth 
is,  as  yet,  without /arm  and  void.  Another  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  power,  differing  however  in 
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its  degree,  commences ;  darkness  is  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  A  series  of  dispositions  re- 
sults— the  Spirit  of  God  moves — ^the  internal 
economy  of  the  strata  is  completed — and  the 
footers  of  the  surface  are  produced  (^^). 

We  are  led  by  those  important  notices  to  ex* 
tend  our  views  farther,  and  to  recognise  the 
probable  epoch  of  phsenomena,  which  disclose 
themselves  in  various  forms  to  the  modem 
geognost.  A  perusal  of  this  verse,  however 
superficial,  suffices  for  the  belief,  that  the  era 
of  its  events  must  have  been  one  of  apparent 
discord,  and  most  violent  catastrophe.  It  was 
one  most  probably,  in  which  those  forces  were 
excited,  of  which  the  present  powers  of  nature 
are  the  feeble  representatives,  and  in  a  measure 
proportioned  to  the  Power  which  called  them 
into  action  :  and  if  so,  then  may  we  expect  to 
trace,  not  in  the  records  of  inspiration  alone, 
but  in  the  archives  of  nature  itself,  express  in- 
dications of  its  several  events.  An  additional 
clearness  will  be  imparted  to  the  subject,  when 
we  come  to  consider  tlie  notices  expressed  in 
the  ninth  verse.  The  period  to  which  it  refers 
has  already  been  announced  as  forming  one  of 
the  members  of  a  series,  the  final  result  of 
whose  separate  effects  was,  through  various 
disturbances,  the  arrangement  of  the  terrestrial 
system. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  record,*— there  ap- 
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pears,  in  its  niTBterioiis  indications,  sufficient 
to  countenance,  if  not  establish,  our  preced- 
ing views.  The  first  in  order  is  the  word 
**  darkness/' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Hebrew  *^u^n  ^  ii^  its 
simple  meaning,  strictly  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  Li^t  had  not  as  yet 
emerged  at  the  IHvine  Fiat,  nor  had  the  surfieu^e 
as  yet  been  completed  in  its  formation,  inso- 
much that,  both  in  its  physical  and  optical  re- 
ference, this  word  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
tenor  of  the  Record  (^).  Associated  however 
with  this  its  leading  idea,  there  occur,  in  its 
scriptural  usage,  conceptions  of  a  particular 
kind,  which  imply  its  circumstances  of  effectu- 
ation and  being,  to  which  we  may  reasonably 
refer  as  illustrative  of  its  meaning  in  the  present 
text.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Deutero- 
nomy the  Lord  is  said  to  have  promulged  the 
Decalogue  from  Horeb,  **  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness ;"  and  the  Israelites  to  have  *^  heard  the 
voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness ;  for,"  it 
is  added,  **  the  mountain  did  bum  with  fire." 
Hence  the  change  of  expression  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse,  "  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire."  We  perceive  therefore 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  this  ratification 
of  the  Divine  Covenant,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  twenty-second  verse, — ^namely,  "the 
cloud,"     "the    thick    darkness"   O,     "the 
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fire,''— «cx)mpreh6nded  in  the  single  term  oc« 
earring  in  the  next  verse,  and  the  same  iinth 
that  in  the  demiurgic  Ilecord. 

A  latitude  of  meaning  analogous  to  this  is  ob- 
aervable  also  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  As  the 
awfbl  concomitants  of  God's  presence  are,  in  tiia 
passage  to  which  we  just  now  referred,  figured 
forth  to  our  conceptions  in  this  one  term,  so,  in  a 
metaphoncal  sense,  are  the  disquietudes  and  the 
desolation  of  ungodly  men  denominated  ^^  their 
darkness :"  ^^  He  kuoweth,"  ^id  the  Temanite 
to  Job,  *^  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at  his 
hand.  Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him 
afiraid ; — and  he  dwelleth  in  desolate  cities,  and 
in  houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth  y — and  he 
shall  not  depart  oi^t  of  darkness."  The  infer- 
ence from  those  and  like  passages  seems  In- 
timate ; — ^that  a  term  applied  in  them  to  ex- 
press circumstances  of  Catastrophe  may  be  re- 
garded as  bearing  a  similar  sense,  where  it  oc- 
curs  in  the  Record  of  Creation. 

Our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed  to  the 
wc»rds  rendered  ^^  Spirit  of  God"  in  the  third 
member  of  this  verse.  It  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  ni^  of  Moses  undergoes  the 
same  variations  from  its  primitive  meaning,  as 
its  kindred  terms  in  the  Classical  languages  ^ 
and  that  this  primitive  meaning  is  the  saipe  in 
all.  Hence,  and  from  the  known  simplicity  of 
the  Hebrew  diction  combined  with  the  i 
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tioDS  of  the  verse  itself,  the  idea  occurred  on  a 
first  view,  that  the  word  "  Spirit"  might  possi- 
bly express  the  changes  produced  throughout  the 
Abyss  by  the  action  of  Mechanical  causes (*'). 
We  have  therefore,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  thia  supposition  is  tenable,  examin- 
ed eiffhteen  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
ni*l  occurs  (**).'  In  «ir  of  those  the  undoubted 
sense  of  the  word  is  Divine  Intelligence.  This 
opens  to  our  view  a  harmony  in  the  Sacred  re- 
cords, not  less  beautiful  as  an  object  of  the 
Christian's  contemplation,  than  conformable  to 
the  analogies  of  the  natural  world.  It  presents 
the  Elohim  of  the  Hebrew,  in  plurality  of  per- 
son and  in  unity  of  essence,  the  Eternal  Father, 
"Lord  of  heaven  and  earth" — ^the  Eternal 
Word,  "by  whom  all  things  were  made" — and 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  "  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  associated  all  three  in 
the  act  of  Natural,  as  afterwards  in  the  mightier 
one  of  Spiritual,  creation.  It  presents  us  with 
the  harmony  of  distributive  effect,  and  the  ap- 
propriation at  the  same  time  of  individual 
agency  (*^). 

The  word  occurring  next  in  order,  which  in- 
dicates the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  has  received 
only  its  general  sense  from  our  Translators. 
It  expresses  properly  a  supervolant  motion,  or 
the  kindred  sense  of  incubative  influence  ;  and 
is  beautifully  applied,  in  this  acceptation,  to  the 
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ever-present  protection  by  its  God  of  the  house 
of  Israel  in  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deute- 
ronomy, eleventh  verse.  It  occurs  but  once 
again  in  the  whple  compass  of  Scripture, — in 
the  twenty-third  chapter  and  ninth  verse  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

The  Syriac  version  in  the  text  of  Genesis 
presents  a  similar  aspect,  implying  the  act  of 
incubation.  The  remark  may  not  be  esteemed 
irrelevant,  that  this  demiurgic  notion  has  trans- 
fused itself  into  the  conceptions  of  other  Orien- 
tals ;  witness  the  Mundane  Egg  of  the  Hindus 
and  Chinese.  We  may  reasonably  ascribe  to 
the  same  source  the  origin  assigned  to  the  First- 
bom  in  the  Orphic  mythology  (*^). 

The  Fecundation  (*^)  of  the  mass  of  waters 
by  the  Spirit  is  another  mythological  notion  re- 
ferrible  to  this  latter,  which,  though  apparently 
inexplicable  by  any  known  analogy,  may  yet  be 
regarded  as  figuratively  expressive  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  period.  Our  preceding  remarks  have 
seemed  to  sanction  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
mysterious  notices  of  this  verse  are  indicative 
of  a  series  of  acts,  principally  confined  to  the 
external  layers  of  our  planet.  To  it  we  direct 
the  modem  Geognost  for  the  epochs  after 
which  he  so  anxiously  seeks,  and  to  which  he 
may  refer  the  phsenomena  of  his  peculiar  sphere. 
Material  relations  in  all  their  various  forms  of 
attraction,  affinity,  repulsion,  were  perhaps  to 
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be  perfected  throt^hout  the  extent  of  the  Ab^. 
Ckmii^Uetit  dti  this  may  have  been  the  sc^difi- 
eation  of  Hume  strata  which  are  external  to  the 
^mitive,  the  prior  state  of  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  "  formless  earth,*'  fiind  "  the  deep"  en- 
veloped  in  darkness.  Then  the  formation 
of  the  "  dry  land'* — ^the  union  of  earth  and 
oxide,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  vegetaUe 
germs,'  and  perfective  of  the  whole  series  doe 
to  the  agencies  of  this  period.  We  seek  not  in 
vain,  amidst  this  assemblage  of  operations,  this 
production,  so  to  speak,  of  fiiaterial  life,  for  the 
origin  and  fitness  of  the  term,  through  which 
the  Spirit's  influences  on  matter  seem  figured 
to  our  conceptions. 

We  are  not,  however,  limited  to  the  view  of 
inorganic  substance  in  this  interesting  enquiry. 
This  agency  of  "  the  Spirit"  may,  to  any 
conceivable  extent,  have  impregnated  "  the 
waters"  and  "  the  dry  land"  with  germs  of 
organic  being,  which  the  Fiat  of  the  Elohim 
matured  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the  pri- 
mal week.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Record  adverse  to 
this  supposition.  Not  in  the  twentieth  verse, 
for  the  expression  used  there  betokens  as  expli- 
citly as  language  can  an  embryo  existence  of 
animal  life^ — "  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly." Not  in  the  twenty-first,  for  the  word 
"create"  may  be  regarded  as  used  in  it«  pro- 
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per  and  literal  acceptation,  but  respective  at 
the  same  time  of  the  epoch,  however  antecedent 
it  may  have  been,  at  which  the  rudimtots  of 
that  life  were  originated*  We  speak  not  at 
present  of  a  slight  change  in  the  disposition',  of 
the:  dauses  of  this  verse,  which  effects  stiU  more 
decidedly  the  possibility  of  this  reference,  both 
becanoe  it  may  easily  be  inferred  from  our  reiu 
sonings  on  the  fifteenth  and  following  verses; 
and  because  the  reference  itself  is  quite  inde< 
pendent  of  any  such  variation.  And  we  limit 
also  our  observations  to  the  twenty-first,  as  '^he 
present  argument  Applies  with  still  greater  force 
td^other  parts  of  the  Record  (*®). 

For  tiie  justness  of  the  preceding  views  we 
may  (appeal  with  confidence  to  the  testimony  tof 
those  philosophers,  who  have  preserved  the 
purity  of  their  theism  amidst  the  researches 
of  tiieir  science.  We  have  stated  it  ieus  our 
belief,  that  the  Perfecting  of  those  relations 
amongst  the  elements  of  matter,  on  which  de- 
pend  their  various  phsenomena,  was  the  agenof 
of  the  period  to  which  this  Second  verse  is  refer- 
rible.  We  select  as  one  of  many  iMtanoes, 
their  mutual  gravitation.  It  is  a  recogbised' 
principle  amongst  philosophers  of  the'^htrs^re 
have  mentioned,  that  this  quality  ik  not  essen^' 

tial  to  matter  ('O-  K  plainly  follows  that  4fc 
may  have  been  superadded  at  some  period  not* 
the  ^atne  with  that  at  which  niattbr  StBt'  hfdgeaif 
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to  exist,  as  the  dearest  conception  <^  an  essen* 
tial  quality  we  can  frame,  is  of  one  which  begins 
to  be  by  yirtne  of  the  being  <^  that  in  which  it 
inheres.  If  we  connect  with  this  principle  the 
weU-known  fitct,  that  all  the  efforts  of  moda-n 
Science  to  assign  a  Mechanical  cause  to  this 
Instnunent  of  nature  have  failed,  the  reastma^ 
Ueness  of  the  hypothesis,  which  ascribes  its  ori- 
gin and  its  continuance  to  the  inunediate  act 
of  the  Intelligent  First  Cause,  amounts  to  nearly 
the  certainty  of  conviction. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  extended  to 
those  other  forces,  which  appear  subordinate  in 
the  scale  of  natural  causes.  Whether  the  ab- 
sence, in  part,  of  these,  the  effects  consequent 
on  thefar  induction,  and  the  complete  organiza* 
tion  through  them  of  the  terrestrial  system,  be 
severally  indicated  in  the  members  of  the 
Second  verse,  are  questions  which,  however 
they  may  be  answered  according  to  our  pre- 
ceding views,  can  never  be  placed  beyond  the 
precincts  of  opinion.  Yet  we  cannot  refiuin 
from  suggesting  these  and  the  following  parti- 
culars as  connected,  by  no  remote  inference, 
with  the  clauses  to  which  we  refer. 

We  have  already,  from  the  term  selected  to 
express  it,  hazarded  a  supposition  as  to  the  in- 
fluence ascribable  to  the  Spirit,  during  the  ope- 
rations of  this  period ;  that  it  was  of  a  rivifying 
nature;  that  it  tended  to  the  production  of 
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ofganic  life.  For  the  reasonableness  of  this 
you  are  referred  to  the  reflections  of  physiolo* 
^sts  on  the  circumstances  of  the  development 
of  that  life  ;  circumstances,  which  we  may  as 
readily  conceive  to  have  been  due,  in  their  ori- 
gin, to  Divine  power,  as,  in  their  continuance 
and  their  energy,  to  Natural  causes.  We  allude 
to  that  philosophy,  which  regards  the  whole 
terrestrial  surface  as  a  receptacle  of  germs, 
awaiting  only  the  presence  of  suitable  influ- 
ences to  mature  their  being.  He  who  objects 
not  to  the  reasonings  of  the  Naturalist  (^)  on 
this  point,  can,  with  little  consistency,  impugn 
the  views  of  the  Theologian.  The  one  asserts^ 
from  philosophical  data,  the  probability  of  a 
certain  class  of  agencies,  to  which,  supposed  as 
probable,  the  latter  assigns  an  epoch  of  com- 
mencement :  and  the  reasonings  of  both  may 
be  combined  in  the  prosecution  of  an  analogy, 
as  striking  as  it  is  beautiful,  in  the  several  ef- 
fects of  Divine  power. 

We  speak  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  appropri- 
ating to  that  Person  of  the  Godhead,  whose 
especial  office  appears  to  be  the  imparting  of 
life,  the  vivifying  agency  at  the  period  of  Crea« 
tion.  Thus  is  the  Being,  who  is  designated 
in  the  Christian  Litui^  as  ^^the  Lord,  and 
Giver  of  Life,'*  presented  to  us  in  the  Jew- 
ish  Record  as  the  Animator  of  the  insensate 
mass ;  and  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit 
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are  idike  pervaded   by  his  omnipotent  influ- 
ences. 

Add  to  this  the  remark,  that  the  Mosaic  nn 
has  been  paraphrased  by  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church    "  a  quickening    energy"..., a 
spirit  imparting   life  (^).     If  these  words  of 
Chrysostom  have  any  meaning,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed  analogous  to  that,  to  which  we  have  been 
conducted  by  our  preceding  views.     Let  us  re- 
gard them  as  expressive,  by  a  figure  as  natural 
as  it  is  common,  of  that  Being,  in  whom  we  are 
taught  by  Revelation  to  believe  that  the  office 
which  they  indicate  inheres  in  a  Spiritual  sense ; 
let  us  connect  this  Personal  reference  of  the 
0*»n'?W  mi  with  the   Choice  of  construction 
we  meet  with  in  the  verse  immediately  preced- 
ing; the    Second    of  these   terms. .  .a  Plural 
noun. .  .susceptible   of  every  change  in  its  syn- 
tactical usage. .  .being  placed  subjectively  to  a 
Singular  verb  (^)  ;  the  inference  from  all  this 
appears   plain,  that  not  only  is  the  Narrator's 
language  framed  in  consistence  with  the  sub- 
lime Mystery  of  the  Christian's  faith,  the  Triune 
Godhead,  but  definitively  also  of  a  Distinctness 
of  agency  in  precise  correspondence  with  other 
parts  of  Divine  revelation. 

To  particularise  the  several  operations  were, 
perhaps,  an  unsafe  application  of  the  terms  of 
scripture.  We  are  presented  with  the  gene- 
rality  of  result,  not  with  the  minuteness  of  de- 
tail.  We  have  attempted,  it  is  true,  to  derive 
"^  "^  the  language  of  the  Record  a  statement  of 
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oonsecutive  events  in  the  earliest  physical  con- 
fomiation  of  our  planet ;  but  to  tbis  we  have 
h6en  led  by  the  accurate  observation  of  the  geo» 
gno0t»  who  has  recognised  in  its  aspect  as  weH 
tbe  interval  as  the  species  of  agency,  and  as- 
fligned  to  certain  demiurgic  events  a  succession 
in  the  order  of  time.    We  have  been  aided  in 

f 

this  inquiry  by  fixed  points,  determined  in  the 
Record  itself,  which  necessarily  presuppose  the 
effectuation  of  particular  events.  Thus  the 
ninth  verse  presupposes  the  stratification  of  the 
globe;  the  latter  clauses  of  the  second  verse 
imply,  amongst  others,  the  acts  by  which  it  was 
effected ;  the  first  verse,  that  particular  disposi- 
tion of  terrestrial  matter,  which  was  fitted  to 
receive  those  ulterior  changes  in  its  mass. 

Now  Analc^  leads  us  to  suppose,  and  in  this 
it  echoes  the  language  of  the  Record,  that  in 
the  material  system,  as  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
the  total  effect  was  the  result  of  appropriated 
energies.  He  who  willed  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man,  and  he  who  bore  his  sorrows,  and 
he  who  sanctifies  his  heart,  are  discernible  in 
their  workings  through  the  veil  of  sensible 
things,  as  the  originating,  the  perfecting,  and 
the  vivifying  ppwers.  The  spiritual  world 
exhibits  this  threefold  efficacy  in  the  final  bless* 
edness  of  the  believer ;  we  contemplate  in  the 

• 

material  the  union  of  like  agencies,  and  equally 

omnipotent  (^'). 

i2 
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We  pass  to  an  additional  reflection,  and  one 
still  more  exdusively  philosophical,  with  which 
we  shall  termmate  the  present  lecture.  The 
occurrence  of  the  word  **  Deep"  in  the  second 
member,  and  that  of  "  Waters"  in  the  third, 
seem  to  imply  the  aqueous  constitution  of  at 
least  the  external  layers  of  our  planet  at  the 
epochs  which  they  severally  announce.  A  learn- 
ed writer  has,  in  consequence,  in  his  remarks  on 
this  passage,  connected  its  indications  with  the 
singularly  concurrent  systems  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Hindu  Cosmogonists ;  yet  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  it  problematical,  whether  or  not 
he  esteems  the  principle  of  a  Chaos  to  be  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  Mosaic  Record  (^). 

This  aqueous  state,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  origin  of  things,  we  reject  altogether  as  a 
philosophical  fiction,  contrived  by  ancient  sages 
from  traditionary  notices  vague  and  misunder- 
stood ;  and  revived  in  these  latter  days  by  the 
school  of  materialism,  as  an  auxiliary  concep- 
tion in  its  theory  of  first  formations  Q^). 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  aspects 
of  the  crystallised  and  stratified  layers  of  our 
globe  present,  in  most  of  their  assemblages,  ap- 
pearances of  deposition  in  a  fluid  mass  (^),  con- 
tinued through  periods  unappreciable  by  man. 
This  is  equally  indicated  by  their  general  ana- 
logies  and  their  specific  differences  (^j,  the  for- 
mer pointing  to  a  similarity  of  origin,  the  latter 
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presumptive  of  chjrmical  changes  uninterrupt- 
ediy  successive  (*).  In  the  case  however  of 
primitive  formation!^  we  regard  all  this  as  lead- 
ing nature  into  captivity  to  experiment.  The 
records  of  Scripture  and  sound  Science  are 
alike  adverse  to  the  hypothesis,  which  ascribes 
to  this  indeterminate  process  the  laying  of  those 
"  foundations  of  the  earth.'*  The  pure  Theism 
of  the  one,  which  forbids  us  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  second  causes,  and  the  accumulated 
attestations  of  the  other,  which  demonstrate 
the  i^ency  of  a  First  EflScient,  stand  essentially 
opposed  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Geologist. 

Yet  we  are  presented  with  this  auxiliary  of 
his  science  enveloping  the  globe.     Is  not  this, 
it  may  be  asked,  an  indication  of  a  cause— « 
strong  collateral  proof  of  his  theory  of  first  for- 
mations ? 

We  answer,  that  a  wide  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  announcement  of  a  cause, 
and  the  statement  of  concomitant  circumstances. 
The  reasonings  of  the  Geologist  proceed  on  the 
assumption,  that  in  no  other  way  than  by  con- 
cretion in  a  fluid  menstruum  could  the  solid 
strata  have  been  produced,  not  considering  that 
the  very  event  which  he  contemplates  as  an  cf* 
feet  may  have  preceded,  in  the  order  of  time, 
the  existence  of  its  assumed  physical  cause.  It 
may  have  been,  by  the  stronger  reason,  contem- 
porary with  that  cause.     We  instance  in  the 
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agency  of  the  seccmd  day  of  the  Hexaemeron. 
ITie  production  of  the  atmosphere  is  announc- 
ed as  a  sin^e  act,  yet  its  very  notiou  involyes 
the  union  of  dissimilar  elements  antecedently 
produced.  Light  itseli^  the  result  of  operations 
consummated  on  the  first  day,  is  a  compound^ 
the  elements  of  which  yary  in  their  physical 
properties ;  yet  who  that  bestows  a  due  atten- 
tion <m  the  Record  will  find  it  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  the  creation  of  those  elements  pre- 
ceded their  union,  so  as  to  constitute  the  lumi- 
nous fluid,  in  time  ?  In  the  order  of  our 
thoughts  it  may,  perhaps  must,  precede ;  but 
it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  volitions 
of  the  First  Cause  were  effected  conformably  to 
any  such  succession. 

It  appears,  in  fine,  most  suitable  to  our  ideas 
of  an  Omnipotent  Being  to  conceive,  that  in 
those,  as  in  other  compounded  operations,  the 
intermediate  degrees  were  passed  over,  and 
that  the  final  result  which  comprehended  them 
all  was  presented  at  once  in  its  physical  cliarac- 
ters. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  however,  that  we  con- 
fine these  observations,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
strata,  to  the  types  which  preceded  the  existence 
of  organised  substance.  The  concretions  which 
succeeded  those  may,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  due  to  agencies  of  more  protracted  dura- 
tion :  nor  is  there  a  single  expression  in  the 
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whole  compasB  of  the  biblical  records  to  contra- 
dict the  testimony  of  the  geognost,  that  antece- 
dent states  of  our  planet  have  existed,  in  which 
▼iolent  catastrophe  and  apparent  ruin  have  led 
to  tiie  completer  organization  of  its  surface. 
Dismissing  this  subject  for  the  present,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  review  of  the  at- 
testations which  natural  science  has  produced 
in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis. 

The  first  is  the  fossilised  vegetation  which  is 
discernible  amidst  certain  types  of  formations. 
The  second  is  the  occurrence  of  oi^anic  re- 
mains, with  somewhat  of  a  law  of  continuity  in 
their  development,  and  apparently  marking  so 
many  distinct  intervals  in  the   disposition  of 
those  types.  The  third  is  announced  in  the  aspect 
of  an  extensive  class  of  formations,  indicative  of 
the^action  of  disturbing  forces,  operating  succes* 
sively  and  at  intervals.     The  fourth  in  the  ex- 
istence of  distinct  assemblages  of  rocks,  whose 
production  can  be  assigned  to  no  other  cause, 
and  is  referrible  to  separate  epochs.     The  fifth 
reposes  on  the  analogies  which  modem  observa- 
tion detects  in  the  catastrophes  of  nature,  and 
the  forces  which  produce  them.     We  reserve 
for  future  discussion  the  evidence  which  these 
pheenomena  present  of  a  series  of  states  of  our 
planet,  consequent  on  the  first  act  of  Divine 
power,  and  preceding  the  period  of  the  Hex- 
aemeron. 
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We  pass  to  physics  of  a  different  order.  In 
those  we  have  hitherto  contemplated,  the  re- 
searches of  philosophers  have  failed  of  reaching 
the  unit  which  terminates  the  series  of  sensible 
phflenomena — an  achievement  reserved  for  that 
age,  which  is  destined  to  give  birth  to  the  New- 
ton of  Natural  History  f^^^.  In  those  to  which 
we  now  direct  our  attention,  the  processes  and 
the  results  are  regulated  throughout  by  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  though  it  terminate  not  itself  the 
climax  of  phjrsical  effects,  indicates  at  least  by 
its  incomplexedness  a  close  approximation  to 
its  extreme  point  We  speak  of  that  force, 
which  not  only  traces  for  the  mass  its  route 
through  space,  but  regulates  also  its  form,  in- 
duing the  system  of  its  molecules  with  relations 
not  less  defined,  than  those  which  it  has  dif- 
fused over  the  vast  assemblages  of  the  universe. 

It  were  superfluous  to  apprise  the  present 
audience,  that  a  reference  is  intended  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  the  figures  of  revolving 
bodies,  and  to  their  axes  of  rotation.  The  in- 
dications of  the  second  verse  render  it  at  least 
a  possible  conception,  that  the  latter  motion 
may  have  been,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
revolution,  and  during  some  period  of  its  inde- 
terminate duration,  imparted  to  our  globe ;  nay 
more,  that  the  influence  expressed  by  the  term 
nam^  (^)  refers,  not  only  to  that  which  was 
primarily  exerted  by  the  Spirit  on  the  fluid 
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mass,  bat  to  those  reciprocations  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  which  preceded  the  assumption 
of  a  stable  equilibrium,  and  a  permanent  axis 
of  rotation  (*). 

If  it  be  granted  therefore  as  possible  to  infer 
from  the  notices  of  this  part  of  the  Record,  that 
certain  classes  of  mechanical  agencies  com- 
menced their  operation — agencies  referred  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy  to  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence — we  ai'e  at  liberty  to  con- 
template those  amongst  them  which  contributed 
to  the  disposition  of  the  terrestrial  molecules. 
Such,  it  is  admitted,  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
either  coeval  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  first 
production  of  matter.  Their  not  being,  any  of 
them,  essential  qualities,  renders  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  of  the  two  suppositions  it 
were  expedient  to  adopt.  If  the  former,  we 
may  recognise  in  the  terms  of  the  second  verse 
the  continuance  of  the  effects  of  causes  antece- 
dently impressed  ;  if  the  latter,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation  of  those  causes.  In  either 
case  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  physical  results  was  effectuated  in  time, 
unless  we  can  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  a 
succession  is  observed  in  the  historian's  an- 
nouncements,  merely  to  accommodate  to  hu- 
man capacity  his  narrative  of  those  agencies, 
to  which  we  admit  of  time's  being  in  no  wise 
essential.    They  are,  however,  questions  alto- 
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gather  distind;,  whether  the  Fust  Cause  ope« 
rated  neceesarily  in  time,  or  whether  it  pleased 
him  to  act  so  prospectively  to  an  end.  His  power 
of  creation  is  an  answer  to  the  first ;  the  actoal 
exercise  of  that  power,  followed  by  one  essen- 
tially different,  is  an  answer  to  both.  Sudh  is 
the  disposing  and  organising  process,  which  is 
exjuressly  recorded  as  influential  on  matter  du- 
ring the  epodis  of  the  demiurgic  week. 

We  suppose  then  the  operation  of  Second 
causes  in  time,  which  were  due  themselves  to 
the  enei^  of  the  First  Cause  exerted  irrespec- 
tively of  time.  .  Let  us  now  revert  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  which  originates  the  form  of 
revolving  bodies.  It  recalls  to  mind  an  inte- 
resting epoch  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  a 
brief  notice  of  which  may  serve  to  establish  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  the  Biblical 
Record,  and  the  profound  Physics  of  the  school 
of  Newton. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  here,  that,  in  the 
first  approximation  which  was  made  to  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth,  two  suppositions  were  intro- 
duced to  aid  the  efforts  of  research.  Fluidity 
and  Homogeneousness  (^'*).  Such  was  New- 
ton's  hypothesis ;  a  resolution,  as  it  were,  of 
the  globe  into  its  supposed  elements,  and  in  a 
state  susceptible  of  modification  from  the  im- 
press of  any  conceivable  force.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  but  an  approximation.    The  conditions 
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we  'have  mentioned  accorded  neither  with  the 
present,  nor  the  primal  state  of  the  terrestrial 
mass*  It  forms,  in  truth,  a  reasonable  pre- 
tomption  i^ainst  their  coincidence  with  the 
latter,  that  each  successive  complication  of  the 
problem  led  to  a  conclusion  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  fact ;  and  that,  from  all  embodied 
in  a  consistent  whole,  the  analyst  c^  mod^m 
times  has  reasoned  ¥rith  clearness  and  det^r- 
nained  with  precision.  They  could  not  more- 
over have  been  intended  as  sudi  by  Newton, 
who  impugns  the  chaotic  principle  in  other 
parts  of  his  philosophical  writings  (^'). 

What  the  genius  of  this  great  man  had  com- 
menoed,  the  labours  of  his  followers  in  the 
same  field,  on  the  basis  of  more  accurate  expe- 
riment, and  wielding  a  more  refined  analysis, 
accomplished ;  and  to  the  researches  of  a  Mac- 
laurin,  a  Clairaut,  and  a  Laplace,  has  this 
problem  been  indebted  for  its  more  complete 
solution.  Its  announcement  in  the  second  stage 
of  its  progress  silpposed  the  union  of  two  dis- 
tinct masses,  an  internal  solid,  and  an  external 
fluid  ishelL  It  modified  the  Newtonian  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  third,  by  introducing  a  law  of 
var]nng  density  (♦^). 

We  behold,  in  all  these  conditions  of  solu- 
tion, an  uniform  conoepldon  U^ided  with  the 
research.  The.  fluidity  of  the  Greologist  has 
introduced  itself  in  terms,  into  the  speculations 
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of  the  Natural  Philosopher  ;  and  the  language 
of  the  inspired  Historian  appears,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  &yor  Of  both.     On  this  analogy  of 
expression  it  is  that  we  repose  the  proof  of  our 
position,  that  a  bond  of  union  subsists  between 
all  three,  which  can  scarcely  be  r^arded  as  an 
accidental    coincidence,   or  as  originating  in 
aught  else  than  the  progress  of  sound  philosophy, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  eflfects  to  causes,  and  the 
anticipation  of  its  result,  on  the  other,  by  an 
intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man.    We  ar- 
gue in  fine,  that  circumstances  so  widely  differ- 
ent as  are  the  aspect  of  secondary  strata,  the 
assumption  of  spheroidal  form,  and  the  demiur- 
gic motion  of  the  Spirit,  could  have  been  con- 
nected with  a  sameness  of  conception  on  no 
other  ground  than  this,  that  the  state  to  which 
it  refers  marked  one  of  a  series  of  epochs  in 
the  primitive  constitution  of  things. 

This  coincidence  is  however  to  be  understood 
in  a  limited  sense.  We  must  beware  of  con- 
founding the  notions  of  the  Geologist  and  the 
Natural  Philosopher,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
one  appears  to  have  approached  the  Scriptural 
Record  much  more  nearly  than  the  other.  The 
varying  density,  the  internal  nucleus,  the  fluid 
shell,  accord  much  more  precisely  with  the  in- 
troductory verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
than  the  menstruum  in  which  the  strata  of  our 
globe  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  sue- 
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cessively  deposited.     The  difference  in  fine  be- 
tween those  two  classes  of  inquirers  seems  to 
be  this ;  the  one,  from  the  evidence  which  he 
conceiyes  to  be  presented  of  primitive  forma* 
tions  being  referrible  to  agencies  therein,  has 
supposed  fluidity,  and  reasoned  upon  it,   and 
ended  in  a  conviction  of  a  primeval  Chaos. 
The  other  has  introduced  the  supposition  for 
the  sole  purpose   of  facilitating  his  research. 
The  former  has  reasoned  on  an  hypothesis  as  a 
fact ;  the  latter  has  builded  on  a  fact  as  an 
hypothesis. 

It  remains  for  us  to  derive  from  the  specula- 
tions of  genuine  science  what  may  confirm  and 
illustrate  our  common  faith,  a  faith  which,  like 
the  vesture  of  its  Author  and  Finisher,  "  is 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout,*' 
forming  in  all  respects  a  perfect  and  an  indivisi- 
ble whole,  affected  to  its  remotest  bounds  by 
an  influence  exerted  on  any  single  part. 

If  this  day's  discussion  has  presented  in  the 
notices  of  the  Hebraic  Record  features  which 
discriminate  an  advanced  philosophy,  it  appeals 
to  those  notices  for  yoiu*  estimate  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  characterise  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Mind  in  which  they  have  originated.  It 
appeals,  for  evidence  of  their  inspiration,  to 
the  anticipated  achievements  of  Science,  at  an 
era  when  its  nobler  energies  were  unborn,  and 
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its  ontfinw  but  fkintlj  traced  in  half-awakened 
intdl^ience. 

Kmoreovw  it  reoogimeB  in  the  achnirable 
haimony  of  their  arrangement,  in  the  singidar 
propriety  of  their  soGoessions,  in  the  beauty  of 
tbmr  moral  contemplatieBB,  and  in  the  exact- 
nem  ci  their  physical  attosions,  the  imprem  of 
a  Drrine  Qrig^nat— it  limits  not  its  inferences 
to  them  alone :  it  recognises  also  in  the  Goc^ 
scheme  the  workings  of  the  same  alm^tiness ; 
tihat  miradenof  grace,  which  was  the  fidfilment 
of  the  Law ;  whose  spirit  pervades  those  pri- 
meval notices ;  which  seraas  the  copsnmmation 
i9i  all  preceding  agencies,  and  ofaU  creative 
power. 
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Note  (1). — It  were  no  difficult  task  to  substantiate 
the  grave  charges  advanced  here  against  a  certain  class 
of  philosophers.  In  truth,  they  have  been  alleged  so  often 
as  grounds  of  well-merited  reprehension,  as  scarcely  to 
demand  at  present  much  expenditure  of  research.  We 
may  select  amongst  a  multitude  of  authorities  the  con- 
cluding reflections  of  the  St/steme  du  Mondcy  in  which 
unhappily  we  find  much  to  excite  those  <^  illusions,"  and 
that  ^^  self-iove,"  condemned  by  the  illustrious  author 
with  so  much  apparent  sincerity  {Liv.  V*  C.  v\.p*  448), 
and  but  little  to  produce  in  us  the  only  emotions  which 
can  consecrate  human  acquirement  to  its  noblest  pur- 
pose. 

A  very  limited  review  of  the  same  work  suffices  to 
establish  the  other  points,  to  which  I  have  adverted  ia 
the  foregoing  passage.  Speaking  of  Universal  Gravi- 
tation, he  proposes  the  following  queries;  '^ce  prin- 
cipe  est-il  une  loi  primordiale  de  la  nature?  n'est-il 
qu'un  effet  general  d'une  cause  inconnue  ?  Ici  Tigno- 
ranee — nous  arrete,"  etc.  Liv.  IV.  Ch.  17. 

The  same  philosopher,  adverting  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  motions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
namely,  the  sameness  of  their  directions,  the  smallness 
of  the  inclinations  of  their  respective  planes,  and  the 
approach  of  the  orbits  to  the  circular  form,  derides  the 
idea  of  Newton  as  expressed  iu  the  Scholium  Generale^^ 

*  ElegradtsiiDA  hacce  ccmapsget  nonniii  condlio  et  dominio  cntis  in- 
telligentii  et  potentis  oriri  potest — Hi  omnes  motut  ngularet  origiiicfli 
Qon  habtnt  tz  cauiit  mechanicii."    p.  673.  Ed.  Jaoq. 
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and  elsewhere,  under  the  titles  of  "  cause  imaginaire," 
and  "  la  supr^me^  intelligence  que  Netsion  fait  inter- 
venir"  A  little  farther  on,  he  speaks  thus  of  Final 
Causes :  **  parcourons  Thistoire  des  progres  de  I'esprit 
humain  et  de  ses  erreurs :  nous  y  verrons  les  causes  fi- 
nales recul6es  constamment  aux  bornes  de  ses  connais* 
sauces.  Ces  memes  causes  que  Newton  transparte  aux 
limites  dn  sy steme  solaire — ^ne  sont — aux  yeux  de  philo^ 
sophe^  que  I'expression  de  Tignorance  ou  nous  sonimes, 
des  veritable  causes.**    Livr.  V.  Ch.  6. 

Our  only  remarks  on  this  commentary  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Principia  shall  be,  that  the  principles 
which  they  are  intended  to  discountenance  are  those  of 
a  cause  of  Gravitation  not  subjected  to  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  motion,  and  of  the  origination  of  all  things  by, 
as  well  as  their  continual  dependence  on,  an  omnipotent 
and  intelligent  Being.  Compare  SchoL  Gen.  Principp, 
and  OpticSf  Queiy  31 .  This  latter  attribute  of  Newton's 
Supreme  Cause  we  shall  perceive  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Final  Causes;  the  paramount  importance  of 
which,  as  a  feature  of  the  Biblical  Philosophy,  will  fur- 
nish matter  of  separate  consideration. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  compare  the  different  influences  of  the  same 
spirit  amongst  the  Savans  of  the  present  period,  and  the 
ancient  Gnostics.  Materialism  of  conception  amongst 
the  latter  withheld  from  the  Supreme  the  agency  of 
creation,  and  introduced  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
Demiurge,  (Comp.  Mosheim^  Vol.  1.  pp.  60 — 4.  101. 
107,)  the  third  of  their  imaginary  Aeons,  the  image  of 
the  Unigenitus,  dinAiheuticonscioiis  framer  of  the  visible 
Universe  and  Man.  Vid.  Irenaeus  adv.  Hcereses^  Lib.  i. 
Cap.  5.  20.  33. 
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Note  (2). — See  Whitby  in  loco  ;  ai)d  Mosheini)  vbi 
supr.  pp.  56^  sqq.  The  commentator  sanctions  our  ex- 
position of  the  Apostle's  words  in  express  terms. 

The  word  y»<iftf-ij,  in  its  primary  application,  conveyed 
a  meaning  widely  different  from  that  which  it  expresses 
in  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Comp.  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist  p.  SS  D. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  defines  it  thus:  r»^U  Stf  th  i  yfS^ 

luii  Aff-MutAv^irtr*.     Strom.  L.  vi. 

The  words  of  Valesius  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in 
Eusebius  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  been 
directed  are  well  worthy  of  consideration :  ^^  Hsere- 
tici — quamvis  eam  {yvia-tf)  sibi  vindicent,  et  Gnosticorum 
nomen  usurpent,  eam  tamen  habere  non  possunt,  cum 
alieni  sint  ab  Ecclesia  Dei."  If  a  sect  whose  knowledge 
was  pretence,  and  whose  vanity  was  only  exceeded  by 
their  abandonment  of  religious  feeling,  could  yet  attain 
to  such  pre-eminence — what  may  we  not  apprehend  from 
their  representatives  of  the  present  period,  who  use  not 
even  the  semblance  of  Christian  principle  as  a  mask  for 
their  impiety  ? 

Note  (3).— Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  19^    I  Tim.  vi.  20. 

(4) — Thus  Eusebius:   ««-ir«vrivir^)^fv}«;^irrM,i^}«X(«^T#i, 
xiytf  xmrti  t«v  ^w  juti  mmt^  r«v  x^irr%v  «vr«i/.     Eccl*  Hisi* 

L.  iv.  C.  22.  p.  143  A.  Compare  also  L.  ii.  13.  iii.  28. 
and  the  texts  cited  in  this  paragraph  of  the  lecturey 
1  Tim.  i.  4.  S.  James,  i.  17.  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's note  on  the  former  text  (5). — 1  Cor.  i.  20  sqq. 
(6). — Compare  Mosheim,  Vol.  i.  p.  64.  Valesius,  An^ 
nott.  in  Euseb.  L.  iii.  C.  8.  p.  83  A.  (7). — "  La  quatri- 
ime  maniere  d'interpreter  I'^riture  parmi  les  Juifs  est 
de  ceux  qu'on  nomme  Cabalistes,  lesquels  redulsent  tout 
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k  teas  dat  liTres  Mcres  a  des  vaines  et  ridicules  tabti- 
litdf,  qui  ne  jcoiiMttcnt  qu'en  des  jeux  d'espiit,  et  des 
myst^res  qa'oD  troore  snr  ks  lettres  de  FAlfdiabet  He- 
breuy  sor  les  nombres,  elc  Cette  m^ode— semble 
ftToir  pass£  de  T^cole  des  Phinicieiis  aox  ^les  des 
JfdEh"  etc  SimoDy  HisL  Crii.  L.  iiL  C  5.  Compare 
Home's  Introdtutiamf  VoL  iL  C,  7.  pp,  804  sqq.  Mosbeim, 
M  mjpra.  (8).-*See  Robison's  liechmnkal  Piilotopify 
Ed.  Brewst*  Yd.  iiL  Art.  495.  The  attempt  b  attri- 
buted to  Diderot  (9). — Compare  Cicero  de  Nat.  Dear. 
L  11.  Plato  in  Pkitd.  VoL  1.  pp.  2S1  ss.  Ed.  Bip.  An 
abstract  of  the  philosophical  system  of  this  remarkable 
man  u  givmi  by  An&chlager  in  his  Hkeologia  Soeraiis, 
$  8.  See  Oputc  Sckweigk.  VoL  L  p.  187.  Ed.  Bip.  Com- 
pare with  these  the  general  Tiew  in  Augustine^  De  Ctvit. 
l>rf  9  viiL  2  etc  Ciidworthal80»inhi8/ii^iW:fifa/jSy!itoii, 
dwells  at  ccHisiderable  length  on  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxagorasy  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  •Mm  mnifmwHf 
incorporated  afterwards  into  the  Platonic  system,  was 
the  distinguishing  feature.  B.  i.  Ch.  i.  $  18,  21.  Yet,  as 
b  observed  in  the  Lecture,  this  prevented  not  his  views 
from  being  obscured  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
exceptionable  part  of  the  ancient  Moschic philosophy; 
nor  those  of  his  followers  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
from  total  materialization.  Compare  ibid.  §  1 7.  Ch.  iii. 
$11.  25.  From  this  charge  even  the  Z«x#rif  M«ww( 
(Clem.  Padag.  iiL  1.),  the  Founder  of  the  Academic 
Sect,  cannot  fitirly  be  exempted.    Ibid.  Ch.  1.  $  41. 

Note  (10). — "Primi  generis'*  (says  Lord  Vendam, 
speaking  of  philosophers  of  the  Bational  c\a9s)  <'exem- 
plum  in  Aristotele  maxime  conspicuum  est,  qui  Philo- 
sophiam  Naturalem  Dialectica  sua  corrupit,  etc.  lUe 
enim  prius  decreverat;  neque  experientiam  ad  consti- 
tuenda  decreta  et  axiomata  rite  consuluit;  sed  post- 
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<yuun  pro  arbitrio  sue  decrevisset,  experientiam  ad  sua 
placita  tortam  circumducit,  et  captiram."  Nao.  Org. 
Aphar.  Ixviii.  In  the  67th  aphorism  he  had  instituted 
a  comparison  between  the  dogmatic  principles  of  this 
sect,  and  the  acatal^tic  system  of  the  Platonics,  to 
which  latter  the  views  of  the  Pyrrhonists  were  nearly 
related.  His  concluding  reflection,  after  his  enumeration 
of  those  leading  schools,  and  the  influencew  hich  they  ex- 
erted in  impeding  the  progress  of  true  science,  is  highly 
descriptive:  *^ non  omittendum  videtur  judicium  illud, 
sive  vaticinium  potius  Sacerdotis  iEgyptii  de  Graecis ; 
quod  semper  pueri  essent ;  neque  haberent  antiquitatem 
ScientisB,  aut  Scientiam  antiquitatis.  Et  certe  habent 
id  quod  puerorum  est;  ut  ad  garriendum  prompti  sint, 
generare  autem  non  possint :  nam  verbosa  videtur  Sa- 
pientia  eorum,  et  operum  sterilis.**    Aphor.  Ixxi. 

It  is  easy  to  infer,  from  the  influence  which  these  per- 
versions of  intellectual  power  exerted  on  its  progress 
and  attainments,  the  efiect  of  a  similar  spirit  in  matters 
of  infinitely  superior  moment. 

Note  (11). — Compare  Hebr.  xi.  1.  2  Tim.  iii.  \S. 
(12).— "Vere  rem  reputanti,  Philosophia  Naturalis, 
post  Verbum  Dei,  certissima  Superstitionis  medicina 
eat ;  eademque  probatissimum  Fidei  alimentum.  Itaque 
merito  Religioni  donatur  tanquam  fidissima  ancilla :  cum 
altera  Voluntatem  Dei,  altera  Potestatem  manifested" 
Nao.  Org.  Aph.  Ixxxix.  Thus  Frederic  Schlegel,  speak- 
ing of  the  Baconian  era ;  <*  Philosophy  when  studied  su- 
perficially leads  to  unbelief  and  atheism,  but  when  pro- 
foundly understood  is  sure  to  produce  veneration  for 
God,  and  to  render  faith  in  him  the  ruling  principle  of 
our  life/'  Lectures  etc.  Vol.  ii.  Pag.  168.  Edinb.  1818. 
The  profoumd  krwrnledge  of  which  diis  writer  speaks 
cannot  be  that  which  terminates  in  the  outward  linea* 
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menu  of  philosophy,  hot  investigmles  thote  secret  rda* 
tions  which  connect  it  with  Mind.  The  mere  mathema- 
tician or  experimentalist  may  end  his  researches  where 
a  better  spirit  would  regard  them  as  commencing,  and 
remain  the  advocateof  error  amidst  the  clearest  demon- 
strations of  truth. 

The  presence  of  this  qpirit  throoghoat  its  whole  ex- 
tent constitutes  the  distinctive  and  supreme  excdlence 
of  the  Verulamian  philosophy ;  the  abstract  of  which 
given  by  the  last-mentioned  writer  in  the  commencement 
of  his  13th  lecture  merits  a  careful  perusaL 

Note  (13). — ^  We  often  think  of  and  represent  to 
ourselves  the  middle  age,  as  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind — an  empty  space  between  the  refinement 
of  antiquity  and  the  illumination  of  modern  times.  We 
are  willing  to  believe  that  art  and  science  had  entirely 
perished,  that  their  resurrection  after  a  thousand  years' 
sleep  may  appear  something  more  wonderful  and  sub- 
lime. Here,  as  in  many  others  of  our  customary  opi- 
nions, we  are  at  once  false,  narrow-sighted,  and  unjust; 
we  give  up  substance  for  gaudiness,  and  sacrifice  truth  to 
effect.  The  fact  is  that  the  substantial  part  of  the  know- 
ledge and  civilisation  of  antiquity  never  was  forgotten, 
and  that  for  very  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  produc- 
tions of  modern  genius,  we  are  entirely  obliged  to  the 
inventive  spirit  of  the  middle  age."  Schlegel,  Ltd.  vii. 
pp.  273  etc. 

The  views  of  this  author  are  however  to  be  received 
with  some  distrust,  when  pronouncing  on  the  literature 
of  this  period.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  lucubrations  of  those,  to  whom  exclusively  it  was 
confined,  were  so  beneficial  to  the  general  progress  of 
mind  as  is  represented  in  pages  291  sqq.  of  the  work  to 
which  I  have  referred.     Yet  the  preservation  and  trans- 
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mission  of  the  stores  of  ancient  learning  to  the  eras  of  a 
Julius  and  a  Leo,  entitle  even  the  ages  which  preceded 
the  dissolution  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  exemption  from 
the  stigma  o( universal  barbarism ;  this  paved  the  wa/  for 
the  restoration  of  literature  in  Italy,  and  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  M.  Schlegel's  viewing  the  exertions  of  those 
periods  under  an  aspect  so  favourable. 

We  discourse  however  at  present  on  the  capacities  of 
those  times  for  theological  and  physical  knowledge,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  the  attestations  of  one  who  lived 
nearly  a  century  later,  and  who  witnessed  not,  even  in 
his  time,  any  progress  effected  in  either — the  author  of 
the  Novum  Organum. 

Note  (14). — ^^Quinetiam,  utnunc  sunt  res,  conditio 
sermonum  de  Natura,  facta  est  durior  et  magis  cum  pe- 
riculo,  propter  Theologorum  Scholasticorum  Summas 
et  Methodos;  qui  cum  Theologiam  (satis  pro  potestate) 
in  ordinem  redegerint,  et  in  Artis  formam  effinxerint, 
hoc  insuper  effecerunt,  ut  pugnax  et  spinosa  Aristotelis 
Philosophia  Corpori  Religionis,  plus  quam  par  erat, 
immisceretur."     Nao.  Org.  Aph.  Ixxxix. 

Note  (15). — For  the  preceding  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  L.  ii.  C.  13.  L.  vi.  C.  19. 
Simon,  HisL  Crit  L.  iii.  C.  B.  Mosheim,  V*l.  1.  pp. 
106 — 225.  particularly  note  (6)  p.  219.  Home,  Intra^ 
ductioHf  Vol.  ii.  p.  822. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tacit  reprehension  of 
Origen's  principles  of  exposition  by  the  acutest  anti- 
christian  writer  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age : 

Christian  and  Jewish)  H^xuXt  rixfinfui »«ri^  ^fyr«v/Sio 

X^to^mfSf  ^Hf  iMti  «'«^«9o^«;.     MMTtt  it  TMi  wt^t  rSf  v^myfuLvtf^ 

}ii(»M9H  fivitf.     rvfh  Ti  yt^  uti  rS  vxdrmt*     Porphyr.  apud 
Euseb.  supn  cit 
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The  word  vxJUxxSfUMtp  as  is  rightly  remarked  by  Va- 
lesius  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  preserves  the  metaphor 
implied  in  the  preceding  ksmfAivn.  The  system  which 
owed  its  origin  to  such  perverted  rules  of  interpretation 
might  very  fitly  be  termed  vx-^CtAf^rtv,  the  spurious  off- 
spring of  a  distempered  fancy ;  in  correspondence  with 
which  notion  we  may  remark  the  application  of  the 
phrase  ihu^t  f^Uotf  as  designative  of  (in  Porphyry's  opi- 
nion) the  unaccredited  documents  of  Scripture. 

This  testimony  of  an  adversary  as  to  the  views  enter- 
tained in  the  Sd  Century,  of  the  scope  and  soundness  of 
such  principles  of  exposition,  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive in  no  slight  degree  on  the  question  discussed  in 
this  lecture.  As  to  the  imputation  expressed  in  the 
terms  just  now  cited,  we  need  but  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  inspired  Apostle,  •v  ^w^tTftkfH  jmv^«<c  i{«««x«vl«9arrK 

^•vWtfv,  iXX*  miwrm  yifn$tfrt(  ^nt  vtufv  fUyttXimv^.     2  Pet. 
i.  16. 

Note  (16). — See  Milner's  EccL  Hist.  Vol.  iii.  p. 
309.  (17). — Milner,  ibid.  pp.  340 — 353.  A  succinct 
view  of  Abeillard's  philosophical  doctrine  is  given  by 
this  writer  in  pp.  34«4 — 8,  the  fourth  article  of  which 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  a  more  undisguised  in- 
graftment  of  Platonism  on  Christian  doctrine  than  even 
Origen  had  attempted.  The  theological  student  will 
derive  much  improvement  from  a  comparison  of  the 
6th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  articles  of  this  Heretic's  creed 
with  the  notes  to  Serm.  iii.  pp.  55.  59.  67.  69.  and 
Serm.  iv.  pp.  83. 93  of  Archbishop  Laurence's  Bampton 
Lectures^  Ed.  1820.  A  forcible  description  is  given  in  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  true  religion  engendered  by  the  innovations 
of  the  School  Theology,  p.  2.  ap.  Cselest    (18). — Com- 
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pure  Milner,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  S7S.  420.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  2.  4. 
36  etc.  (19). — Milner,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  81 — 3.  Consult 
more  especially  the  note  on  Bradwardine's  treatise.  The 
cause  of  God  against  Pelagius.  The  scietice  of  this  learned 
person  is  principally  shewn  by  quotations  from  his  works, 
On  Divine  Knawledgey  and  Fate;  see  pp.  89. 94.  ubi  supr. 
(20). — Compare  the  details  in  Milner,  ubi  supr,  pp. 
107 — 8.  310.  Mosheim,  Vol.  v.  pp.  81  etc.  Laplace, 
^S^.  du  M.  pp.  413.  421.  (21). — To  instance  in  astro- 
nomical science  alone,  an  interval  of  less  than  300  years 
has  elapsed  since  its  reformation  by  Copernicus,  and 
the  publication  of  the  Mecanique  CSleste.  See  Cuvier, 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  pag.  169.  Edit  Edinb.  1817. 
(22).— See  Schlegel,  Lectures  etc.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  192—203. 
(23).— Bacon,  De  Augm.  Scient.  p.  45.  (24).— 1  Pet 
C.  iiL  V.  15.     (25). — Rom.  C.  i.  vs.  20 — 22. 

Note  (26). — Spinoza.  See  the  Life  of  this  celebrated 
Atheist,  published  by  Kunrath,  Hambourg  1735.  A  de- 
tail of  his  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  (if  we  can 
use  the  terms  without  inconsistency)  is  given  in  pp.  6 
and  following.  The  works  of  Spinoza  were  all  pub- 
lished in  the  interval  between  1663  and  1673.  pp. 
45  etc 

The  opinions  attributed  to  this  author  are  direct  con- 
sequences from  his  7th  and  8th  propositions,  Ethic. 
P.  i.  They  were  afterwards  openly  avowed,  and  in  all 
their  absurdity,  by  the  author  of  the  Leviathan,  Phys, 
C.  XXV.  $  5.  against  whose  system,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Dr  Clarke's  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
Being  and  Attributes  was  directed.  The  reader  may 
also  consult  with  advantage  the  article  *^  Spinoza"  in 
Bayle's  Diet.  Crit.  particularly  Notes  (1)  (L),  and 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  System,  Ch.  iv.  pp.  642  sqq. 
V.  «70  sqq.  on  the  tenets  of  the  Hylozoists:  The  study 
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of  tboae  wofks  v3L  benda  cle»antrtfiB|i^  to  kin  the 
tiCBe  dbnmfitj  <rf'iacb  princqila,  cxkibit  also  the  af- 
finity whkli  idb«ts  between  aU  athcinicai  doctrines  of 
i^nterer  age.  Tbe  FhikMopher  vho  oonid  beliere 
that  ^  r¥fifmaiig  God  no  sniMtaooe  can  be  granted  or 
coDcdfed,^  [EiJL  Spuu  P.  L  prop,  l^.,)  coold  ex- 
perienoe  little  iBiiifulij  in  snhacribing  to  the  aentinicn^ 
^Jiqiiter  est  qoodcnnqoe  rides^  <|uoaiw|sie  raoreris^ 
(Lac  Pkaru  is.  580.) ; — nor  he  irfio  maintained  the  ne- 
oessary  rrirtencr  and  infinity  of  safastanoe^  {ibi^L  prcpp. 

7.  &,)  m  recwril^  to  the    m^mfmf^immtmiAkmmimimtXif 

ofthe  still  more  ancient  materiaiisL  See  Onniba  quoted 
fay  Clarke  nbi  sopr.  p.  50. 

Note  (^V — The  words  ^  irrespeetiTdy  in  a  mea- 
sure*' are  used  as  the  most  fiivooraUe  mode  of  ezpreflsing 
the  opinions  of  modem  philosophers  on  this  important 
sulject.  The  reader  is  referred  to  note  (1)  for  suffici- 
ent data,  on  which  to  fcHin  a  judgment  as  to  their  real 
sentiments. 

It  is  true,  the  phsenomena  <rf*  the  natural  world  ex- 
tort from  those  i^erscns  an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
design :  but  we  find  it  uniformly  announced  in  such 
terms,  as  induce  a  strong  suspicion  of  their  cxmdour. 
An  important  distinction  subsists  between  language 
purely  technical,  and  that  which  indicates  a  sound  con- 
viction ;  of  the  truth  of  which  no  more  apposite  in- 
stances can  be  selected,  than  from  the  work  referred  to 
in  note  (1 ),  one  which  embodies  the  characteristic  tenets 
of  the  school  to  which  its  illustrious  author  belongs 
with  much  elegance  of  conception,  and  clearness  of 
language. 

Thus,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Systeme  du 
Monde  he  speaks  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  elements 
ofthe  planetar}*  system,  und  observes;  "  un  ph^nomene 
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aussi   extraordinaire  n'est  point  Teffet  dii   hasard:  \\ 
indique  une  cause genh-alcy*  etc. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  small  eccentricity  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  aiid  their  satellites,  and  the  great  ob^ 
longatioh  of  those  of  the  comets,  with  no  intermediate 
degrees,  he  observes ;  **  nous  sommes  encore  forces 
de  reconnaitre  ici  TeflPet  d'une  cause  reguli^  :  le 
hasard  n'eiit  point  donne  une  forme  presque  circulaire 
aux  orbes  de  toutes  les  pianetes,'*  etc 

Again,  ^^  un  des  ph^nomdnes  les  plus  singuliers  da 
systeme  solaire  est  T^galite  rigoureuse  que  I'on  observe 
entre  les  mowremens  angulaires  de  rotation  et  de  re- 
volution de  chaque  satellite.  II  y  a  I'infini  contre  pn 
a  pariei*  qu'il  n'est  point  Teffet  du  hasard  ;''  an  obser- 
vation which  had  been  already  made  on  the  remarkable 
relation  subsisting  between  the  mean  motions  and  lon- 
gitudes of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Compare 
%s/.  etc.  pp.  .428.  .429^4to«  24>4. 

The  author  is  naturally  led  from  those  reflections  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  which  originated  those  beautiful 
relations  io  the  material  world ;  but  we. seek  in  vain  for 
the  announcement  of  '^  the  Supreme  Intelligence"  which 
Newton  contemplated.  Nebulous  matter  and  mutual 
perturbations  are  the  agents  indicated :  any  higher  as* 
cent  in  the  scale  is  tacitly  stigmatised,  as  ^^  Terreur  n^e 
de  Tignorance  de  nos  vrais  rapports  avec  la  nature." 

It  may  be  replied,  that  such  are  only  forms  of  ex- 
pression adopted  amongst  philosophical  inquirers,  to 
serve  as  modes  of  nomenclature,  entirely  conventional 
and  irrespective  of  real  subsistence.  It  happens  how- 
ever unfortunately,  (not  to  speak  of  the  futility  of  such 
a  nomenclature,)  that  the  mass  of  readers  are  prone  to 
attribute  to  such  forms  an  importance  not  their  own, 
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mud  to  lose  in  the  fidlacy  ofenuiicuitioa  the  advantaget 
of  philosophical  troth* 

For  ample  discmnoo  oo  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
refimred  to  the  obsenratioiis  od  the  coodading  para- 
graph of  the  S^dhuiu  Momde^  in  Robison's  Mechanical 
fkUo$oph^  VoL  iiL  Art.  4^4  sqq. 

Note  (98).— 1  Tun.  yL  20  sq.  ibtiltm  w  ^^imift^ 
rm9un — '^fidsi  nominis  sdentiam,"  as  in  the  Latin 
Version  of  Irensos  Ado.  H^trts.  L.  L  C.  SO.  ;  an  ap- 
pdlatioo  which,  whether  it  reqpects  the  Gnostics,  <Hr  is 
directed  against  the  tfuMmwum^M^  who  opposed  the 
weight  of  their  authority  to  the  Apostle's  teaching  is 
eqnaUj  applicable  to  the  presoit  argnment.  Compare 
Rom.  iL  18.  xix.  20.  Note  (2)  siqpr.  (29> — It  was  a 
theological  objection  as  old  as  the  time  of  Bacon,  ^  con- 
templationem  Secondanun  Causamm  anthoritati  Primse 
Causse  derogare."  De  Augm.  Scient.  L.  1.  P.  5.  That 
great  man,  when  justly  (^posing  this  doctrine  as  un- 
reasonable, scarcely  contemplated  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  which  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  such  consi- 
derations engendered  in  after  ages.  My  meaning  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  passage  in  Professor  Buckland's 
eloquent  and  truly  scientific  Vindicia  GeoU^ca^  (quoted 
in  the  Pattcript  to  ths  Preface^)  pp.  18.  sq. 
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Note  (1). — That  is,  independent  of  aught  but  the 
powers  of  unassisted  reason,  conversant  about  the  phss- 
nomena  of  the  external  world.  It  is  termed  ^^pure,"  to 
discriminate  it  from  that  which  derives  aid  from  princi- 
ples whose  source  is  inspiration.  Thus  we  denominate 
all  attempts  at  proving  a  priori  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity/so  far  as  is  competent  to  Reason,  <^  pure  investi- 
gation;" the  *^  mixed"  is  that  which  completes  the  de- 
monstration, by  appealing  to  the  announcements  of 
Scripture. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  most  theological  questions  the 
powers  of  the  former  are  confined  to  a  very  limited 
sphere,  inasmuch  as  the  data  on  which  alone  absolute 
certainty  can  be  raised  are  in  general  such  as  transcend 
our  unaided  faculties ;  in  those  however  which  approach 
to  union  with  philosophical  inquiries  it  often  happens, 
that  the  deductions  at  which  Reason  arrives  respecting 
the  latter,  its  peculiar  object,  so  far  affects  the  evidence 
of  the  entire,  as  to  impart  the  aspect  of  a  proof  a  priori 
to  that  which  is  in  reality  a  revealed  announcement 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  first  of  these ;  that  on  which  we  are 
proceeding  to  treat  at  present,  the  doctrine  of  Creation, 
as  an  instance  of  the  last 

Note  (2) — See  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the 
Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  pp.  454  sq.  Ed.  1822. 
[The  observations  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  Lecture  re- 
lated to  this  subject] 

Note  (S). — Comp.  Estim.  p.  455.    The  passage  re- 
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ferred  to  is  one  in  the  general  sense  of  which  all  must 
agree,  whatever  difference  may  exist  as  to  its  particular 
application.  It  was  a  sentiment  interwoven  with  ail  bis 
researches  by  the  illustrious  Author  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning — "  Naturalem 
PhQosophiam,  (post  verbum  Dei  certissimam  supersti- 
tionis  medicinam,)  eandem  probatissimum  fidei  alimen- 
tum  esse."  We  may  perhaps  extend  the  meaning  of 
this,  in  behalf  of  modern  science,  futher  even  than 
Bacon  contemplated,  erecting  it,  not  merely  as  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  but  as  a  positive  illu^tratioiiy  into  ^'  a 
support  of  Faith." 

This  great  man,  it  is  true,  denounces  in  other  pas- 
sages of  his  writings  ^^  the  unwise  mingling  and  con- 
founding of  these  learnings  together,"  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  philosophy  by  the  admixture  of  theology  with 
its  contemplations.  {Nov.  Org.  Aphor.  Ixv.  De  Augm. 
Sc.  lib.  ].)•  The  concluding  words  of  the  aphorism 
however  are  by  no  means  intended  to  discountenance 
such  a  research  as  forms  the  subject  of  these  lectures, 
but  a  totally  different  scheme,  wild  at  best,  but  especi- 
ally so  in  the  imperfect  state  of  physical  science  during 
the  Baconian  era.  The  attempts  of  those  who  limit 
themselves  to  the  coincidences  of  Revelation  with  Sci- 
ence are  widely  different  from  theirs,  who  affect  to  find 
in  the  former  all  that  is  demonstrable  in  the  latter. 
The  efforts  of  Hutchinson  and  his  followers  may  sei've 
as  examples.     See  Postscript  to  Prefaccy  init. 

Note  (4).  Bucklaudj Reliquice  Diluviana,  Note,  p.  225. 
(5). — The  term  aiialysis  is  used  here  in  its  general 
sense,  as  indicative  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  When  theretbre  it  is  said,  that  the 
facts  detailed  in  the  Mosaic   Record  are  reconcileable 

to  it  in  their  arrangement  and  style  of  expression,  I  am 
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to  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  when  the  nafftttir^ 
is  designed  to  be  of  a  philosophical  nature,  the  leading 
truths  of  science  may  be  found  incorporated  with  its 
members.     In  a  more  restricted  sense  of  the  tertn,  it^ 
were  absurd  to  apply  it  as  a  standard  of  compariilon. 
The  analysis  which  the  mathematician  wields,  anid  bgr 
which  he  enlarges  the  domain  of  science,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  its  minuter  results  in  a  record  such  as  is 
the  present,  wherdn  sensible  phaenomena  are  the  chief 
objects  of  the  narrator.     Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
some  circumstances  of  coincidence,  between  discoveries 
eflected  by   this  latter  and  the  announcements  of  the 
former,  which  can  hardly  be  supposed   to  have  been 
fortuitous.     See    particularly  the  fifth  lecture  oi  the 
present  series. 

When  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est presumptive  evidences  of  its  inspiration  is  furnished, 
by  the  record's  receding  in  certain  instances  from  phi- 
losophical language,  a  moral  evidence  is  understood. 
The  degree  of  intellectual  acquirement  amongst  those 
whom  he  addressed  could  not^  in  consistency  with  his 
purpose,  be  overlooked  by  the  sacred  historian:  the 
limit  in  truth  seems  precisely  attained,  which  preserves 
sufficient  accuracy  of  reference  joined  to  perfect  clear- 
ness of  description.  On  the  establishment  of  this  fact 
rests  the  evidence  I  propose. 

Note  (6).  Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruH.  Hor.  Carm. 
V,  16.2.  The  context  presents  a  slight  change  in  the  ori- 
ginal idea.  (7).  See  Pr.  Buckland's  truxuguralLeei.  p.  27. 
Note  (8). — On  this  important  subject  the  readef 
may  consult  with  much  advantage  the  sections  in  Mi*. 
Sumner's  'Records  of  the  Creation^  which  treat  of  the 
Object  and  Design  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  the  peculiar 
Sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  religious  Opinions  and 
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natkmal  Worship  of  the  Hebrews.  The  moral  eti« 
dence  afforded  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  by  the 
pori^  of  his  legislative  principle,  and  its  practical  in- 
fluence <Mi  the  modes  of  thinking,  as  well  in  literary 
as  in  theological  subjects,  amongst  those  to  whom  it  was 
promulged,  is  stated  with  much  force  and  precision. 
Such  was  the  ground  of  their  Theistic  belief  which  led 
them  to  honour  God  *^  under  one  consistent  diaracter : 
as  a  Being  so  spiritual,  that  he  cannot  be  either  repre- 
sented, or  properly  worshipped,  under  any  sensible 
image ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  as  constituting  the  fit 
object,  and  the  only  fit  object,  of  human  worship^  inas- 
much as  he  is  the  independent  Creator  and  sole  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe."     Ibid.  p.  164. 

We  are  to  avoid  with  extreme  care,  in  our  views  of 
this  belief,  confounding  it  with  the  Deistical  schemes 
of  modem  innovators.  The  theism  of  the  Jews  was  as 
essentially  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  these  systems,  as 
from  the  doctrines  of  surrounding  nations,  which  assert- 
ed a  superior  civilization  and  a  higher  tone  of  intellec- 
tual feeling.  It  was  a  motive  power,  and  led  them  to 
contemplate  their  Theocracy  as  a  continued  series  of 
special  regards  and  allwise  purposes — not  a  passive 
and  inoperative  sentiment,  which  depressed  the  Object 
of  their  worship  to  the  level  of  a  philosophical  abstrac- 
tion. 

The  influence  of  such  a  principle  was  necessarily  not 
confined  to  literary  or  political  or  religious  contempla- 
tions, but  extended  itself  also  to  physical.  Hence 
we  meet  amongst  the  Hebrew  writers,  with  notions 
respecting  first  principles  of  philosophical  knowledge 
infinitely  clearer  and  better  defined  than  those  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Gentile  sages.  Of  this  it  were  easy  to 
multiply  proofs  ;  but  a  general   one  may  suffice,   and 
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lliat  is— that  in  no  one  instance  have  the  systems  of  those 
latter  been  resorted  to  as  explanatory  of  the  primordial 
relations  of  things,  but,  with  all  the  improvement  whidi 
an  advanced  philosophy  affords,  absurdity  and  error 
have  been  the  result  We  have  already  noticed  the 
affinity  which  subsists  between  the  ancient  Epicurean 
philosophy,  and  the  ^>eculations  of  the  materialist  of 
the  present  day;  both  tending  to  the  exclusion  of  mind 
from  the  universe  of  sensible  things,  and  to  the  denial 
in  course  of  providential  interferenoe  with  its  several 
phasnomena.  The  picture,  which  the  Roman  poet  drew, 

Omnis  enim  per  ae  diT^m  natura  necesse  est 
Imroortali  sbto  summa  cum  pace  frualur, 
Semota  ab  noatris  rebus,  sejunctaque  longe  (*% 

has  not  ceased  to  exist  as^  a  doctrine  in  the  spirit^  if  not 
the  letter,  of  much  that  is  dignified  in  the  present  day 
with  the  name  of  philosophy.  It  is  true,  this  philosophy 
has  obeyed  the  impulses  of  improved  modes  of  thought, 
and  adopted  a  style  more  accordant  with  the  theistic 
system ;  yet  it  is  very  questionable  whether  much  has 
been  gained  by  the  concession;  whether  in  truth  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  one,  the  expediency  of  which, 
rather  than  the  reasonableness,  has  influenced  its 
authors.  As  little  good  has  therefore  been  effected 
by  this  change  as  by  the  Leibnitzian  system,  which  in 
the  preceding  century  professed  a  repugnance  to  the 
tenets  of  Spinoza ;  yet,  with  all  its  vaunted  refinement, 
was  but  one  step  removed  from  the  atheism  of  the 
atomical  philosophers. 

The  Platonic  theism,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
sistent scheme,  scarcely  ranked  higher ;  as  a  comparison 

(*)  Lucrei.  de  Rerum  Nat.  i.  57— >9. 

M 
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of  It  with  iiml  of  the  inspired  writer  plainly  evinces. 
In  the  first  place  the  notion  of  a  Deminrge,  following 
of  necessi^  an  eternal  archetype,  terminates  in  this  at 
last,  that  the  real  origin  of  the  risible  worid  was  a 
something  independent  of  the  firamer  (•  rmrmfifUMf), 
which  existed  necessarily  from  all  eternity,  else  its  pro- 
duction (vi  yr^vi^i)  could  not  have  been  the  best  of  its 
kind,  nor  its  cause  the  best  of  all  causes.  In  the  second, 
the  nodcm  of  intelligence  residing  in  it  as  a  necessary 
principle,  a  doctrine  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  **anima  mundi,**  leares  it  an  easy  task  for  the 
most  confirmed  Hylozoist  to  prove  from  Plato's  own 
expressions,  his  absurd  doctrine  of  sentient  matter.  The 
reasoning  of  the  ancient   philosopher  is;  ib  rvify  MtT« 

^vcn     i^MvSf   •v^v   iriwr»9f   r«v    f«v»    i;^«rriK   •A«v    •A««   tuixXff 
t9W$m  WT  %^y9*  Mvf  )*«»  Xl'^V^  A^JG^  mivHt'Wf  %M^aymHmi  rw. 

nwfmU*    «i  n*  (irytnsTSAnr*,  m»f  JTwrarAAirrw  tni  umiwik   p^nt 

yJtyuwj  r«v^  Tt»  xivfMf,  t^tUw  %fK^j(^§9  tfy«vv  n  tii  iX^lkm  ^ui  rvf  r«v 

5m?  yvnHtu  ir^«MMCF.  TtntieuSf  p.  S05  b.  Farther  on  in  the  same 
treatise,  he  stales  it  «/i«4«»  rS  xamAiT  ^«^,  and  establishes 
on  this  ground  the  doctrine  of  its  unity,  as  well  as  the 
congruous  disposition  of  its  elements  ;  pp.  307  b.  sqq. 
We  perceive  from  hence  how  nearly  allied  the  Platonic 
physics  were  to  those  of  Spinoza  ^and  Hobbes ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  providence,  whilst  the  Universe 
itself  was  an  integrant  part  of  the  directing  Mind,  was 
but  one  step  removed  from  the  philosophy  which 
denied  its  superintendence,  and  rejected  the  belief  of 
final  causes.     Such  was  the  system  of  Epicurus. 

Note  (9).— This  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  St.  Paul  grounds  his  accusa- 
tion of  the  Gentile   world  respecting   their  idolatrous 
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practices,  on  the  fact  of  tbeir  possessing  advaDtages, 
inferior  even  to  those  of  his  nation.     See  Rom.  i,  20 — 2. 

I  am  aware  at  the  same  time  of  this  article  of  tfaeir 
belief  having  been  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  express 
revelation,  of  which  Exodiii.  U  affords  of  iteelf  a  suf- 
ficient proof;  as  ^so,  that  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  that  people  for  intellectual  improvement  have 
been  connected  with  their  purity  of  belief  iA  thift  piar- 
ticular,  in  ordet  to  the  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
their  religion.  Vid.  Records  of  the  CreaHoUy  Vol.  I.  pp. 
295  sqq.  The  question  however,  as  it  appears  in  the 
lecture^  simply  concerns  a  probability,  whether  the 
Jews  could,  during  any  period  of  their  existenciB  as  a 
nation,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
speak.  It  is  matter  of  fact  that  they  did;  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  principles,  forming  a  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  theism,  fiir  beyond  the  attainment  of 
the  most  enlightened  heathens^  readers  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  teistenfce  of  one  of  thetn  altogether 
irrefragable.  I  am  concerned  however  at  present  only 
with  the  argument,  how  far  the  principle  of  Creation 
was  available  as  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  necessary 
existence. 

The  reader  will  find  some  sensible  obserrationlis  on 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  Je#8  in  the  British 
Review,  Vol.  22.  p.  250.  sq.  Writers,  otherwise  6f 
considerable  learning  and  aouteiiessj  have,  unduly  ^r* 
baps,  depreciated  their  attainments  and  oapabiKty. 

Note  ( 10.) — <<  Quia  tota  hcec  histoTia  Captiir  nklgi  Ht 
accomtnodata^  loquitur  Moiles  ex  verltate  cpticOj  non 
phi/sicoj-*  (Rosenmuller  Sen.  pp.  ISl.  68.  Jum  p«  14.): 
that  is,  <<  be  describes  edicts  aocumtelyi  accbrdilbg  td 
their  sensible  appeanrandes :  by  whteh  mean  the  wiM, 
k  enabled  to  reoeiV^  sc  clear  tod  distinct  iMprdsion 
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On  the  belief  connected  with  the  first  part  of  this 
note  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Sumner's  Treatise, 
ut^stgn-.  VoL  J.  Chap.  iii.  pp.  261  ss. 

NoT£  (12.) — It  is  concluded  from  the  relative  dura* 
Uon  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  well  as  from  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  civilization  before  the  flood,  >'  that  there  is  nothing 
either  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  idea  that  the 
history  of  Moses  was  founded  upon  original  revelation." 
Id.  p.  81.     Between  this  opinion,  and  the  one  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,  there  is  no  real  contradiction  ;  for 
we   may  hold,   that   the  Principle  existed   by   means 
of  previous  inspiration,  and  that  the  Details  were  the 
result  of  personal.    As  to  the  traces  of  a  philosophical 
language  in  the  Record,  we  argue  thus :  it  i^pears  im- 
probable a  priori,  that  a  system  such  as  the  Mosaical, 
which  produced  so  salutary  an  influence  on  the  philo* 
sophy  of  succeeding  ages,  (Vid.  Records  of  the  Creatiorij 
nt  supr.  pp.  277.  sqq.,)   would   be   found  on  investi- 
gation destitute  of  such  a  language;  and  we  connect 
with  this  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  era  of  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  was  better  adapted  than  any  which  preceded* 
for  the  fuller  development  of  that  language ; — a  circum- 
stance which,  from  the  inadequacy  of  any  known  means, 
existing  at  that  period,  to  effect  it  independently  of 
inspiration,  we  ascribe  to  the  latter  cause.     (13.) — Vid. 
supr.  Note  (5.) 

Note  (14.) — By  "  the  evidence  cumulative"  in  theo- 
logy is  understood  that  which,  setting  out  from  the 
concurrence  of  two  or  more  particulars,  augments  the 
conviction  which  it  produces  in  the  mind,  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  series  of  co-ordinate  facts.  As  it  is 
possible  that  this  augmentation  of  particulars  may  take 
place,  as  well  in  the  collateral  as  the  direct  evid^oe  of 
Christianity,  it  follows  that  the  species   of  eacli  are 
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e93entmlly  subordinate  to  it,  so  &r  as  they  ave  viewed 
as  thecauses  of  a  tMzryti^  intensity  of  coavictioiL  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  evidence  of  expmment  towards  es- 
tablishing any  physical  truth  is  of  this  nature;  for,  set- 
ting aside  the  difference  which  exists  between  moral/and 
physical  evidence,  it  necessarily  varies  in  the  degree 
of  persuasion,  which  it  produces,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  conspiring  facts;  and  as  no  limit  can  be 
assigned  to  such,  therefore  none  can  be  assigned  to  the 
effect,  the  degree  of  persuasion.     The  final  results  are 
the  same  in  each — the  highest  probability,  as  to  the 
degree  of  evidence,  and  the  strongest  conviction,  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  entertainment  by  the  mind. 

If  the  processes  termed  by  Bacon,  Variation,  Pro- 
duction etc.  of  the  experiment,  (Vide.  6p.  Young^s 
Analysis  etc,  Introd.  §  17.,)  be  examined  by  this  stand- 
ard, the  effect  of  each  towards  establishing  any  physical 
law  win  be  found  entirely  cumulative^  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  confirmative  of  the  first  result. 

Note  (15). — This  question  cannot  be  placed  m  a 
clearer  light  than  by  comparing  the  different  efibcts 
produced  on  moral  evidence,  when  a  system,  such  as 
we  are  considering,  is  viewed  in  its  relations  to  moral 
truths,  or  philosophical  principles.  It  falls  to  the 
ground  if  it  be  found  defective  in  the  former  point  of 
view ;  the  connection  being  thus  dissolved  between  its 
parts,  and  the  unity  being  no  longer  preserved,  which 
can  alone  entitle  it  to  the  character  of  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — a  Divine  revelation.  It  may  or  may 
not,  however,  be  assigned  an  accuracy  in  the  latter 
respect,  as  tio  violation  of  its  moral  unity  can  take  place 
in  the  one  case,  and  no  augmentation  of  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  other.  Thus  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
might  be  framed  solely  on  the  basis  of  optical  phaeno 
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and  yet  die  cwdencc  of  its  origin  be  preKTfed* 
In  lUs  CMe  humvwtij  ^which  is  veguded  as  bj  no  means 
pvobable,)  Aat  evidence  iioold  wfaoDy  rest  on  moral 
groands.  TUi  is  what  is  termed  by  Theologiaiis  ^  die 
indqpendeot  moial  eiidence*  of  Scriptne;  wiudi  in- 
toItcs  no  fcferenccs  cxtianeons  to  diat  wUdi  connects 
it  with  the  pnndfdes  of  nndmngeable  moralitjr. 

The  reader  is  referred,  far  the  testimony  of  a  distin« 
gniihed  phikmpher  to  the  integrity  of  diis  eridence, 
to  the  Frndicut  Gfolcgicit^  pp.  S8  sqq.  Compare  also 
Kidd's  GtoL  Esuq^  ch.  L 

NoTS  (16).— Vid.  Boards  of  tke  Oruium,  C  iiL  $  9. 
pp.  S95  sqq.  (17).— Id.  VoL  iL  p.  12.  (18).— The 
Reader  is  referred  to  the  **  Abstract  from  the  wc»ks 
of  HotchinsoD"  poUithed  in  Dnblin,  1756  ;  as  also  to 
the  *^  Thoughts  concerning  Religion  etCL"  Edinborgh, 
1745,  finr  a  socdnct  account  of  the  system  of  this  sect  of 
Theologians.  The  professed  otgect  of  ^  MoeesTs  Princi- 
pia"  was,  to  refer  all  physical  knowledge  to  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  subvert  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Comp. 
Sopplem.  to  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist 

Note  (19). — Modem  philosophy  abounds  in  in- 
stances in  which  the  argument  from  final  causes  ap- 
pears of  pre-eminent  importance  :  Geology  supplies  an 
abundant  hanrest ;  Physiological  researches,  properly 
so  called,  a  still  greater ;  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
it  be  excluded  from  works  on  Physics,  the  subjects  of 
which  include  so  wide  a  range  of  providential  economy  ? 
The  cause  appears  to  be  this ;  the  laws  which  r^^ulate 
a  certain  class  of  phsenomena,  being  resolvable  into 
one  simple  and  undoubted  principle,  become  accessible 
through  it  to  the  conventional  language  of  analysis,  the 
immediate  efiect  of  which  is,  to  impede  the  mind  in  its 
progress  to  the  consideration  of  purpose—of  design. 
Nearly  the  same  efiect  is  produced  as  in  the  case  of 
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forces  themselves,  which  disappear  from  the  view  amidst 
the  crowd  of  artificial  symbols.  But  in  the  more  popu- 
lar sciences,  in  which  the  laws  of  phaenomena  have 
not  as  yet  been  very  generally  subjected  to  geometrical 
calculations,  the  inquirer  is  forced,  as  it  were>  to  adopt 
the  only  causes  which  suggest  themselves  as  his  foun- 
dations for  further  research.  There  cannot  be  in 
these  any  substitution  of  secondary  for  primary  causes* 
Hence  in  his  Vindicia  GeoU^ica  Mr7  Buckland  considers 
the  admission  of  final  causes,  as  most  allowable  in 
those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  relate  to 
organised  matter  (See Note,  p.  21.) ;  and  their  importance 
in  Natural  History,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Conditions  of 
Existence,"  is  fully  admitted  by  the  Baron  Cuvier  in 
his  Regne  Animal^  p.  5.  TransL  Beautiful  instances 
of  their  application  may  be  found  in  the  first-mentioned 
discourse,  (Note,  p.  19) ;  as]also  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Mao- 
culloch  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  etc.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  290. 
abounding  in  ingenious  and  philosophical  views.  Yet 
such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  that  even  this  original 
writer  ventures  on  the  subject  with  diffidence. 

The  French  philosopher  terms  them  "  a  principle 
peculiar  to  Natural  History" — in  which  he  appears  to 
me  to  concede  too  much  to  the  principles  of  his  brother 
savans.  If  indeed,  they  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
philosophical  light  in  which  M.  Cuvier  views  them,  it 
may  be  true,  because  a  knowledge  of  them  alone  would 
never  "  lead  to  the  discovery  of  general  laws"  in  Dy- 
namics or  Chymistry,  as  in  Natural  History:  but 
their  contemplation  serves  to  an  infinitely  higher  and 
more  important  end,  which  the  philosophers  of  that 
school  seem  not  to  understand,  or  understanding  to 
contemn. 
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The  reader  may  conault  with  mueh  adyantage 
on  thb  subject,  Bp.  Butler's  Analogy^  pp.   IM  sqq. 

£d  1796. 

NoT£  (20).— Of  the  subservience  of  the  natural 
effect  to  the  final  cause^  and  its  connexion,  through 
this  latter,  with  the  moral  accessaries  alluded  to  in 
the  context,  the  science  of  Physics  affordsHis  numberless 
examples.  We  need  not  however  go  farther  than 
Revelation  itself;  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Deluge 
furnishes  a  remarkable  instance,  which  is  very  forcibly 
enlarged  upon  in  the  Comparative  Estimate,  pp.  262  ss. 
(21). — i  in^yum  ^•nruci.  S.  Chrysost  on  the  Mosaic  nn 
Genes,  i.  2.  quoted  in  Poole,  Synops.  Critic,  in  loc 

Note  (22). — Thus  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  in  the  essay 
abovementioned ;  *<  Had  it  not  become  a  sort  oi  fashion 
in  philosophy  to  omit  all  considerations  of  final  causes, 
I  might  here  point  out  the  singular  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement thus  made,"  etc  one  in  perfect  consistence 
with  the  distinct  avowal  of  the  Author  of  the  Syst.  du  M* 
**  parcourons  rhistoire  des  progres  de  I'esprit  huroain 
et  de  ses  erreurs  ;  nous  y  verrons  les  causes  Jinales 
recul6es  constamment  aux  homes  de  ses  connaissances. 

Ces  memes  causes ne  sont  aux  yeux  du  philosophe, 

que  Texpression  de  Tignorance  ou  nous  sommes,  des 
v^ritables  causes."  Liv.  v.  Chap.  6.  p.  44>4>.  Yet  the 
admission  of  this  unfashionable  error  leads  the  first- 
mentioned  of  these  philosophers  to  the  detection  of  an 
important  law  in  the  formation  of  insular  soils. 

The  maxim  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Bacon,  who  pro- 
nounces on  the  Vestal  bairenness  of  final  causes.  With 
what  justice,  even  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the 
Reader  may  determine  for  himself  by  referring  to  arti- 
cles 482.  483.  of  Robison's  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
Edit  Brewst  See  Note  (23)  infr. 
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In  trathf  in  mil  this  that  concerns  the  doctrina  of  fimd 
causes,  the  philosophy  of  the  mere  savant  is  singularly 
infirm.  Let  us  attend  more  particularly  to  M.  Laplace, 
9i^ho  denounces  them  with  peculiar  acrimony.  In  hb 
fUjf^.  pp.  221.  sq.  he  classes  them  with  ^^  chance,"  and 
looks  upon  their  introduction  as  a  confession  of  our 
'Vignorance  of  true  causes.'^  Again  in  p.  241,  he  uses 
the  following  expressions :  ^*  quelques  partisans  des 
causes  finales  ont  imaging  que  la  lune  avait^t^  donnee  a 
la  terre  pour  T^clairer  pendant  les  nuits.  Dans  ce  cas, 
la  nature  n'aurait  point  atteint  le  but  qu'elle  se  serait 
propose ;  puisque  souvent,  nous  sommes  priv^s  a-la- 
fois  de  la  lumi^re  de  soleil,  et  de  celle  de  la  lune.'' 
He  then  proceeds  to  direct  the  Deity  in  placing  this 
satellite  so  as  to  insure  a  constancy  of  light  from  it 

Now  to  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  whoever 
those  '^partisans  of  final  causes"  whom  M.  Laplace  men- 
tions are,  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in  their  know- 
ledge of  Scripture.  Does  the  Sacred  historian  say, 
that  the  moon  was  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ^^  en- 
lightening the  earth"  ?  Are  there  not  other  fi^al 
causes  implied  in  the  terms,  **  let  them  be  for  signii, 
and  for  seasons  etc."  as  well  in  the  case^  of  this  lumi- 
nary, as  in  that  of  the  centre  of  the  planetary  motions  ? 
How  moreover  could  this  multiplicity  of  end  be 
better  attained,  than  by  the  present  disposition  of  its 
orbital  plane  and  motion,  relatively  to  the  earth  ? 
The  philosopher  seems  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that 
the  whole  effect  to  be  produced  may  be  the  result  of 
many  ;  that  the  mechanism  of  final  causes  may  be  coni" 
plex;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Cause  is 
"best  manifested  by  Ae  simplicity  of  the  arrangements 
leading  to  the  co-existence  of  those  assemblages.  To 
argue  therefore  against  the  doctrine,  from  the  partial 
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Aiuinnieiit  of  any  one  end,  seems  at  bad  logic  as  it  if 
uniound  phiioiopby. 

Note  (23.) — It  forms  part  of  Lord  Verulam's  censure 
of  tbe  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  that  they  took 
an  incomplete  view  in  their  respective  inquiries  after 
the  causes  of  pbsenomena  ;  **  invenitur  etiam  hoc  ge- 
nus mali  in  partibus  philosophiarum — ^introduoendo 
fbrmas  abstractas,  et  causas  finales,  et  causas  primas, 
omittendo  ssBpissime  medias,  etc.^  Ntw.  Org.  Aj^or. 
Ixv.  It  is  against  this  disunion  of  parts  that  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher  protests ;  parts  which  necessarily  har- 
monise, and  contribute  by  this  harmony  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  end  of  science. 

Had  the  illustrious  author,  however,  of  the  Novum 
Organum  lived  in  the  present  day,  he  might  have 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  altering  his  sentiments  res- 
pecting final  causes.  Let  us  take  the  instance  of  com- 
parative physiology — a  science,  the  limits  of  which 
have  been  so  widely  extended  in  modern  times.  By 
studying  the  phenomena  of  life,  both  in  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  reference 
tojinal  instead  of  physical  causes,  a  principle  of  ar- 
rangement is  introduced,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
science  a  new  aspect,  and  creates  an  interest  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  superior  kind  to  that  which  the  mere  phy- 
sical relations  of  cause  and  efiect  are  calculated  to  in- 
spire. This,  in  truth,  has  become  matter  of  necessi^, 
from  the  impossibility  of  reducing  those  pbsenomena 
to  a  single  law,  in  the  same  philosophical  sense  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  re- 
ducible to  the  single  law  of  gravitation.  In  what  other 
principle,  but  this,  did  the  splendid  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  originate  ? 
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'  Note  (M.)-^The  Mosaic  system  opens  with  the  an- 
noancement  of  the  doctrine  of  creation, ^V>n  which, 
viewed  in  the  philosophical  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
explained  by  St  Paul,  (Hebr.  xi.  S.,)  reposes  die  theis- 
tic  belief,  which  was  intrenched  within  the  inost  tre- 
mendous sanctions.  The  weight  of  this  doctrine,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Divine  commission  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
is  ably  estimated  in  the  Records  of  Creation^  Part  I. 
Chap.  iii.  Sectt*  5,  6,  8, 9. 

Now,  what  b  the  course  which  the  philosopher  pur- 
sues in  this  investigation  ?  The  idea  of  power  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  that  of  a  Creator;  his  works-— the 
efiects  of  that  power-^come  next  in  order ;  the  charac« 
ter  of  those  works  determine  the  nature  of  the  Cause 
by  whom  they  originate :  for  whether  we  regard  this 
character,  as  it  respects  the  principles  employed,  or  the 
effects  in  which  they  terminate,  the  conception  of  a 
unity  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  transfer  to  the  nature  of  the  First  cause.  It  is 
thus  that  he  may  apply  ',the  particular  instances  which, 
every  department  of  Nature  supplies;  and  combining 
them  in  one  harmonious  whole,  establish  on  satisfactory 
grounds  the  first  and  most  important  principles  of  Na- 
tural Theology. 

There  occur  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
Natural  Science  more  beautiful  instances  of  the  ground- 
work of  this  argument,  than  those  noticed  by  the  able 
Naturalist  abovementioned  in  bis  essay,  Qptart.  Jaum. 
VoL  xiv.  p.  285.  and  no  more  interesting  research  can 
devolve  on  the  Christian,  than  that  which  tends  to  the 
recognition  of  the  agency  of  the  Mosaic  Elohim,  in 
*<  the  common  mysterioui  principle**  which  sways  the 
operations  of  organic  nature. 

NoTB  (2S.) — ^^  God  was  honoured  among  the  He- 
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birewiy  under  one  camiatent  character :  as  •  Beiuig  to 
ipiritual,  that  ha  cannot  be  either  rqpresentedy  or  pro- 
perly worshippedt  uuder  any  sensible  image ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  as  constituting  the  fit  object,  and  the  only 
fit  object  of  human  worship,  inasmuch  as  he  la  the 
independent  Creator  and  sole  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse," Records  of  the  Creation^  Vol.  L  p.  164.  Com- 
pare our  Lord's  Commentary  on  the  two  first  com- 
mandments of  the  Decalogue^  St.  John,  iv.  34.  Note  (&) 
supr.  (26). — Compare  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  etc 
Liv.  L  C*  7*  Euseb.  Pneparat.  Evang.  L.  L  p.  807. 
(37). — See  Novum  Organun^  Aphor.  xli.lii. 
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NoTB  (l.>Prov.  iii.  Id.  vni.  1. 9^-32.  S5.  (2):"  Uana- 
lyse  a1g6brique  nous  fait  bientdt  oublier  I'objet  prin- 
cipal, pour  nous  occuper  de   combinaisons  abstraites, 
et  ce  n'est  qu'  d  la  fin,  qu^elle  nous  y  ram^ne/'     Sy«-* 
time  du  M.  p.  423.     (S).  Ibid.  p.  422.     For  the  purity' 
of  Newton's  religious  belief,  relative  to  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
Scholium   Getierale  alone.     The  question  is  discussed 
however  at  some  length  in  the  present  lecture,  pp.  1 2  sqq. 
(4).  Vid.  St/sL  du  M.  pp.  407.  408.  and  concluding  re^ 
flections,  p.  448.  on  which  the  reader  is  recommended 
to  peruse  the  late  Pr.  Robison's  animadversions,'  Mechan* 
Philos.  Vol  iii.  pp.  390  etc.     Compare  Notes  (1),  (27), 
of  Lect  i.  and  (22)  of  Lect.  ii. 

Note  (5). — Vid.  Syst.  du  M.  passim  :  particularly 
pp.  428  sqq.  439  sq.  <*  The  only  explanation"  (namely, 
of  the  three  conditions,  on  which  the  compensatioii 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  planetary  motions  depends) 
*'  that  remains  is,  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence and  design,  directing  the  original  constitution 
of  the  system,  and  impressing  such  motions  on  the 
parts  as  were  calculated  to  give  stability  to  the  whole.'* 
Playfair,  Outlines  of  Nat.  Phil.  Vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

Note  (6.) — A  proof  adequate  of  itself  to  induce  a 
suspicion  of  the  soundness  of  this  philosopher's  doctrine 
of  design.  The  question  however  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  mode  of  expression  employed  in  discourt- 
ing  on  this  subject.    ThuSi  in  the  Sgfst.  du  M.  p.  442. 
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of  Bocioa,  be  wpctia  of 

ilcitplaii^ie«ri 

The  BUe  m^  bsie  tai^ 
die  ptmttgt  froiB  F^ufubi  ijiioiwl  n  tUi  leclurcy 
pw58.  Job»  di.  xzzviS.  iMbb^  zlii.  The  pasmngt  in 
which  he  ridicules  Newum's  Doctzine  of  dw  interveu- 
tion  of  dw  Supreme  Intell^aioe  (Id.  p.  443)  has  been 
ulreacfy  brought  befiyre  the  reedef^s  Tiew;  iti  manifest 
tendency  is  to  destroj  entirdy  whatever  impremion  his 
belief  of  design,  as  stated  in  other  parts  of  his  writii^{% 
maj  hare  produced.  It  is  in  no  wise  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  particular  proridenoe,  and  is  such  as 
might  hare  been  subscribed  to  by  the  most  rigid  Epi- 
carean. 

The  same  ddicacy  of  philosophical  sentiment  may  be 
observed  in  his  ^  concq>ts  dont  les  g^ometres  font 
souvent  usage,"  (p.  196,)  and  in  his  queries  respecting 
Universal  Gravitation,  (p.  310).  In  accordance  with 
the  phraseology  of  bis  school,  he  represents  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  least  action  as  flowing  from  the  essence  of 
matter,  and  the  solar  system  as  aninuUed  by  forces, 
pp.  162.  193.  a  style  of  expression  not  fiur  removed 
from  the  ^^  corpora  seosu  prsedita"  of  Hobbes :  See 
Clarke,  Demonstration^  etc.  p.  87. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  in  the  present  stage  of  my 
argument  to  remark  on  the  marvellous  inconsistency  of 
eulogising  the  law  of  Universal  gravitation  (p.  Sll), 
and  of  tracing  it  in  one  of  its  most  singular  eliSect% 
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ii«aioIy»  the  relaticnis  between  the  m^aA  longitude  wd 
motions  of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter^  yet  of 
avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  slightest  mention  of  |i- 
Supreme  Intelligent  Cause,  (p.  244);  an  incoRsistenejf 
which  is  much  enhanced  by  his  avowal,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  probability  to  regard  the  phaenom^non  a«  the 
result  of  chance.  Compaie  L.ect.  i.  Note  (S7),  Yet 
the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  this  philosopher  ifi 
averse  to  the  phrase  ^<  first  cause:*'  it  occurs  in  bii 
writings,  but  in  a  sense  manifestly  limited  to  phyaica} 
considerations.  See  the  chapter  on  moleculary  attrac-- 
tiofij  p.  350. 

One  passage  more,  and  I  shall  conclude  thif^  discus** 
sion;  it  has  been  already  noticed  (Note  (22)  Lect  ii.)« 
^^  quelques  partisans  des  causes  finales,  ont  imaging  que 
la  lune  avait  6t6  donn^e  a  la  terre,  pour  T^clairer  pen«- 
dant  les  units.  Dans  ce  cas,  la  nature  n'aqrait  point 
atteint  le  but  qu'  elle  se  serait  propose,  etc."  We  bav^^ 
sufficient!}'  animadverted  on  this  mode  of  expression 
already;  and  refer  the  reader  for  some  truly  philoso- 
phical observations  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Con^ 
parative  Estimate^  Supplement^  p.  185. 

Note  (7). — Psalm  viii.  1 — 5.  9.  Comp.  S.  Lukef  X. 
3 1 .  (8).— Vid.  Essay,  etc.  §  1 9.  pp.  39—47.  (9).--Ibid. 
p.  45.  §  20.  pp.  48.  9.  (10). — Humboldt,  Superpositiqn 
cf  Bocks,  etc.  Engl.  Trans,  p.  I.  (11). — See  Cuvier, 
Ht  supra,  p.  41.  for  a  detail  of  the  principal  theori^  re- 
lative to  Creation.  The  cometic  hypothesis  has  been  a 
favourite  one :  k  was  long  since  proposed  by  Whistofi, 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  ge^onic  problem  s  and 
was  extended  by  him  to  the  case  of  the  Deluge*  How 
unfortunate  the  selection  of  thb  astronomical  ag^it  was, 
is  manifest,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  masaes  thus  em^* 
ployed  to  account  for  physical  derangemenls,  and^  from 
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die  Imw  of  tbe  secular  inequalities  of  the  planets.  Com- 
pare S^.  du  IL  pp.  133.  206.  242.  Dr.  Brinkle/s 
EUmatts  cf  Jstrammuf,  Art.  243.  (12).— See  Omer, 
eic  p.  W.  The  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
Woodwanf  s  hypocheds ;  yet  may  be  extended  to  aU, 
which  haTe^  in  thdr  efibrts  to  asooid  to  the  phydcal 
causes  of  die  last  catastrophe  crf'our  planet,  lost  aght  of 
the  obriona  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
reader  is  referred,  for  an  ample  detail  of  these  theories, 
to  ReeJB^s  Cydapctdia^  Art  Dduge. 

Mr.  Penn  has,  in  his  Comparative  EstiwuUej  adopted 
the  theory  prcqxMed  in  its  mder  form  by  De  la  Pryme, 
and  successiTely  improved  by  King  and  De  Loc ;  the 
plausibili^  of  which  amsdtates  its  chief  merit.  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  subject  of  Ejmmte  formed  part  of  the 
discussion  in  the  tenth  Lecture  of  tlus  series ;  in  pre* 
senting  which,  I  was  influenced  more  by  the  respect  due 
to  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Creolc^ist  who  ad<^ted 
it,  than  by  any  conviction  of  its  truth. 

Note  (13). — Thus  Pr.  Buckland,  not  less  piously 
than  truly,  has  animadverted  on  the  "  views**  of  geolo- 
gists, *^  who  have  presumed  to  compose  theories  of  the 
earth,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  facts  had  been  collected  ;  and  that,  if  pos- 
sible, they  are  still  more  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Geology,  (as  a  science  founded  on  observation,) 
than  they  are  with  those  of  Theology."  Vindicia^  p.  22. 
(14). — Compare  Grotius,  de  Veritate  etc.  L.  i.  $  16. 
Not.  5.  6.  from  Hesiod,  Hymn.  Orph.,  Apollonius, 
Epicharmus,  etc.  Parkhurst,  Lexic.  in  voc.  m¥Cy.  (15). — 
See  Appendix.  (16). — Perhaps  the  term  "constituent" 
would  be  more  accordant  with  the  present  nomencla- 
ture of  Chymistry.  The  doctrine  to  which  I  refer  is 
delivered  by  Newton  in  the  S  1st  of  his  Optical  Queries. 
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See  infr.  Note  (21).  (17).  —The  phUosophy  of  Newton 
allows  not  of  a  Chaos ;  it  supposes  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter to  have  been  indued  with  their  forms,  properties,  and 
relations  to  space,  independently  of  time,  by  the  Divine 
Fiat  The  mineral  Geology  on  the  other  hand  neces* 
sarily  presupposes  an  indefinite  interval  for  the  several 
processes  of  solidification  of  the  strata,  oxidation  of  the 
surface,  etc.  with  which  the  second  of  those  expositions 
concurs.  See  Pr.  Buckland's  Vindic.  GeoL  p.  51.  sq. 
Cuvier,  Theory  eta  $  7.  p.  18.  (18). — See  authors  cited 
in  preceding  note ;  Comparative  Estim.  CYibl^.  vi. 

Note  (19). — Thus,  l^nitt^  vt7\sedtuinonsumus  oblitis 
Ps.  xliv.  17.  Compare  Isaiah,  xL  8.  2iephan.  i.  IS* 
Noldii  Concordant.  Partic.  Hebr.  p.  800.  The  LXX 
have  it  i  ^  y«. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  remark  how  much  better  the 
times  indicated  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
that  of  the  first  creation,  and  that  at  which  the  regular 
organization  of  our  system  commenced,  are  separated 
by  this  version  than  by  the  common  one.  In  truth,  the 
actual  state  of  things  antecedent  to  this  latter  operation 
(which  I  regard  as  announced  in  the  latter  clauses  of 
the  2d  verse)  is  alluded  to,  not  indeed  in  express  terms, 
that  being  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  historian,  in  the 
first  clause.  Now,  to  say  that  the  Earth  was  mm  ino, 
retaining  the  common  version,  might  be  received  as  in- 
dicating that  this  imperfect  organization  was  the  resuU 
of  an  inadequacy  in  the  Divine  power  exerted  in  the  act 
of  Creation  ;  that  the  agency  which  operated  that  orga- 
nization successively^  and  in  the  order  which  appeared 
best  to  Infinite  Wisdom,  was  incompetent  to  effect  by  a 
single  act  the  perfection  of  the  physical  system.  The 
adversative  particle,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  adapted  to 
exhibit  the  Succession  observed  in  the  Divine  operations^ 
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#idlMi  leading  the  thoogfats  to  any  thing  &rAer  timn 
Ae  atuxmneement  of  a  &ct-^the  slate  of  things  at  the 
time  that  Ood  conifnenced  his  work  of  disposition  in 
isertain  elements  of  the  system,  whose  origin  cannot  be 
traced  to  chymical  or  mechanical  causes ;  socfa  as  are, 
the  aggregation  of  the  sdar  fluid,  and  the  consequent 
production  of  L^t ;  the  combination  of  tlie  atmos- 
pheric gsses ;  etc.    Compare  Lect  ▼.  pp.  108.  sqq. 

Note  (M).— -Compare  Lect.  t.  pp.  118.  sqq.  The 
feider  is  however  to  beware  of  extending  the  denomi- 
nation **  seeond  causes^  to  the  nn  in  the  last  danse  of 
this  yerse.  Another  word  occurs  in  that  clause  which 
affords  abundant  room  for  reflection,  as  well  on  the 
mode  of  agency  employed  by  the  mrh  as  on  the  probable 
results  of  that  agency  ;  vid.  ibid.  pp.  123.  sqq. 

NoTB  (21)^^Vid.  Horsley's  Newton,  V<^  iy*  pp. 
060  sqq.  So  Ceut  he  cimsiders  the  primary  act  of  the 
Almighty  to  extend ;  as  to  his  other  principle,  namely, 
the  reformation  efiected  in  our  system  from  time  to  time 
by  the  intervention  of  its  Framer-^we  have  already 
noticed  its  contemptuous  denouncement  by  M.  Laplace 
[St/it.  p*  443) ;  with  what  justice  it  may  be  left  eren  to 
the  philosophical  reader  to  determine. 

It  is  true,  an  improved  analysis  has  demonstrated 
from  the  form  of  expression  of  every  inequality  in  the 
planetary  motions,  that  all  such  are  periodical;  and 
hence,  that  the  system  does  not  involve  any  principle  of 
destruction  in  itself,  but  is  calculated  to  endure  for  ever, 
supposing  external  impulses  to  be  removed.  *^  Le 
systcme  plandtaire  ne  fait  qu'osciller  autour  d'un  €x&i 
moyen  dont  il  ne  s'6carte  jamais  que  d'une  tres  petite 
quantity :  St/st.  du  M.     Livn  iv.  C.  3.  p.  206. 

It  is  illogical,  however,  to  infer  from  all  this  any  con- 
dttdOB  against  the  superintendence  of  his  works  by  the 
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allwiBe  Creator.  We  omit  the  evident  proof  of  coiv> 
summate  design  manifested  in  the  choice  of  the  arrange^ 
mentB  in  thejirst  instance ;  but  we  contend  for  the  hig^ 
degree  of  probability  of  the  constant  operation  of  that 
wisdom^  to  whose  first  acts  they  were  due;  since  to 
argue  against  its  effectiveness  were  to  deprive  it  of  its 
rank  as  a  cause ;  and  to  deny  the  universality  of  that 
effectiveness,  both  in  Duration  and  Space,  were  to  eX'- 
clude  either  different  parts  of  the  same  Universe,  or  the 
same  parts  at  different  periods,  from  its  superintend*- 
ence. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  also,  that  the  very  argu- 
ment derived  from  the  planetary  inequalities  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  modern  philosopher*  In  what,  we  may 
ask,  is  founded  the  law  of  these  inequalities  ?  Is  it  not 
in  the  arrangements  respecting  the  eccentricities,  and 
the  planes  of,  as  well  as  the  motions  in,  the  planetary 
orbits,  joined  to  the  law  of  Universal  Gravitation  ?  And 
does  not  the  philosopher,  who  argues  from  hence  for 
the  stability  of  the  system  independent  of  the  Divine  su- 
perintendence, take  it  for  granted  that  the  cause  of  Gra- 
vity is  mechanical,  or  perhaps  essential  to  matter  ?  This 
has  never  been  proved ;  until  it  is,  it  will  ever  remain 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Materialist  towards  the 
establishment  of  his  Epicurean  creed. 

NoT£  (22 )• — The  letters  to  which  I  refer  are  prefaced 
thus :  ^^  When  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  our  System," 
(Newton  alludes  here  to  his  well  known  work  De  Sy^ 
temate  Mundi^)  ^^  I  had  an  eye  upon  such  principles  as 
might  work  with  considering  men  for  the  belief  of  a 
Deity ;  and  nothifig  can  ryoice  me  more  than  to  find  it 
useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  have  done  the  public 
any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry 
aod  patient  thought"  etc»    HortUj^i  NeM,  VoL  iv.  p. 
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429.  In  the  same  letter  he  considers  the  framing,  of 
the  risible  universe  as  not  explicable  ^*  by  mere  natural 
causes,''  but  ascribable  solely  ^^  to  the  counsel  and  con- 
trivance of  a  voluntary  agent."  Ibid,  p*  430.  He  ad- 
duces an  instance  of  this  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's 
axis;  the^rud  causes  of  which  physical  arrangement  he 
fisdls  not  to  mention*  Ibid.  p.  433.  His  Second  letter 
contains  an  additional  proof  of  this  derived  from  the 
accurate  proportioning  of  the  transverse  impulse  to 
that  produced  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  Sun,  due, 
as  he  conceives,  to  no  other  **  power  in  Nature"  but 
**  the  Divine  arm."     Ibid.  p.  436. 

.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  contrast  the  philosophy  and 
the  religion  of  these  expressions  with  the  concluding 
reflections  of  the  Systeme  du  Monde. 

Note  (23). — Compare  Schol.  Gen.  Princip.  with  his 
fourth  letter  to  Bentley,  ubi  supr.  p.  441.  (24). — See 
Laplace,  Syst.  p.  443.  (25). — Laplace,  ubi  siq»ra. 
(26). — See  Horsley's  Newt.  Vol.  iv.  p.  262.  Compare 
Note  (21)  supr.  in  which  some  considerations  are 
offered  on  this  subject.  (27). — This  is  equally  true  of 
those  inequalities  which  oscillate  between  certain  fixed 
limits,  such  as  is  the  change  of  obliquity  of  the  Equator 
to  the  Ecliptic,  and  of  those  which  particularly  respect 
the  planetary  motions,  and  assume,  in  consequence  of 
certain  conditions,  the  forms  of  A  sin  nt^  A  cos  nt.  The 
mathematical  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  inequali- 
ties admitting  such  a  form  of  expression  are  periodical^ 
inasmuch  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  variable  factors  are 
1  (Radius)  and  0.  The  elements  to  which  I  refer  as  in- 
variable are,  the  mean  motions^  and  the  greater  axes  : 
the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  note  are,  the  smallness 
of  eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  as  also  of  their  mutual  in- 
clination, and  the  sameness  of  direction  of  the  plane- 
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tary  motions.      Compare   Syst.  etc,    Livr.  iv.    Ch.  2. 
p.  205.     Playfair's  Outlines^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  .288 — 90. 

Note  (28). — Newton  extends  this  idea  yet  farther, 
so  as  to  embrace  a  wide  range  in  Ethical  science.  **  IT' 
(he  observes)  "  Natural  Philosophy  in  all  its  parts,  by 
pursuing  this  method,  shall  at  length  be  perfected, 
the  bounds  of  Moral  Philosophy  will  be  also  enlarged. 
For  so  far  as  we  can  know  by  Natural  Philosophy 
what  is  the  First  Cause,  what  power  he  has  over  us, 
and  what  benefits  we  receive  from  him ;  so  far  our 
duty  towards  him,  as  well  as  that  towards  one  another, 
will  appear  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature.*'  Horsley's 
Edit,  ubi  supr.  p.  264.  Can  there  be  a  clearer  exposition 
than  this  of  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  Rom.  i.  19  sqq. 
(29). — Discoursing  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  chap- 
ters on  the  achievements  of  Newton  in  behalf  of  phy- 
sical science,  M.  Laplace  adds — "  I'imperfection  du  cal- 
cul  de  Pinfini  a  sa  naissance,  ne  lui  a  pas  permis,  de  r6- 
soudre  completement  les  problemes  difficiles  qu'ofire 
la  th^orie  du  systeme  du  monde  ;  et  il  a  ^te  souvent 
forc6  de  ne  donner  que  des  aper^us,  toujours  incertains 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  ^t^  verifies  par  une  rigoureuse 
analyse.  Malgr£  ces  d^fauts  inevitables  ;  I'importance 
et  la  g^n^ralite  des  d^couvertes,  un  grand  nombre  de 
vues  originales  et  profondes  qui  ont  et£  le  germe  des 
plus  brillantes  theories  des  G6ometres  du  dernier 
siecle,  tout  cela,  pr£sent£  avec  beaucoup  d'^l^gance, 
assure  a  I'ouvrage  des  Principes  Math^matiques  de  la 
Philosophie  Naturelle,  la  preeminence  sur  les  autres 
productions  de  Tesprit  humain."  Livr.  v.  Ch.  5.p.419. 
ubi  supr.  Such  is  the  ihge  of  the  Author  of  the  Mica^ 
nique  Cileste  on  the  illustrious  Newton.  How  passing 
strange,  that  he  who  is  allowed  in  this  passage  to  have 
had  a  perception  almost  intuitive  of  truths  the  most 
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recondite  in  Physicml  Kience,  should  be  denied  tiie 
same  clearsightedness  in  principles,  whidi  ccHinect  that 
srience  with  Religion  and  Morals.     Comp.  p.  443. 

Note  (30). — Compare  Job,  xxxTiiL  55.  Jerem.  xxxL  55» 
xxxiiL  25.  In  the  seecmd  of  these  texts,  the  expo- 
siti<Hi  of  the  most  learned  Jews  is,  ^  cao^no,  Tarii  motns 
orbiam  lunarium,  atqae  planetarom.''  Two  Commen- 
tators in  Poole's  Si/nopsis  (Vol.  iL  p.  430.  50.)  express 
the  OPDV  mpn  in  the  first  more  generally,  **  Statota  s^ 
condum  quae  guberoator  codum.  Totam  rationem,  car- 
som,  et  ordinem,  turn  quoad  motmn,  tum  quoad  potes- 
tatem  in  baec  inferiora.**  Vid.  Munster,  Comment.  Vol. 
iL  p.  917.  The  laws  of  the  celestial  phenomena,  in 
their  most  extended  sense,  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Sacred  writers. 

The  view  expressed  in  the  context,  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  treatise  (compare  pp.  84.  86.  87. 
91.  93.  108.  Postscript  to  the  Preface^  pp.  xv.  sqq.),  of 
the  independence  of  the  act  of  Creation  on  Time,  is  to 
be  understood  as  tLe  ground  of  a  distinction  between  it 
and  the  effects  of  subordinate  causes,  not  as  purporting 
to  convey  any  definite  notion  of  the  Mode  of  eflectua- 
tion  resorted  to.  It  appears,  most  evident,  that  to  con- 
nect Time,  or  any  of  the  concomitances  of  finite  being 
with  the  results  of  the  Divine  volition  at  this  period, 
were  to  depress  the  operations  of  an  Infinite  Being  to 
the  level  of  the  passive  capacities  of  matter.  As  the 
latter  exists  not,  wills  not,  in  succession,  so  neither  is 
he  to  be  conceived  as  "  laying  the  Foundations  of  the 
earth,"  or  *^  appointing"  them,  as  well  as  other  assem- 
blages, their  "  Ordinances,"  through  agencies  in  any 
respect  connected  therewith.  In  short,  what  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Ujidastanding  conceives 
of  the  actions  of  the  mind  (B.  ii.  Ch.  9.  $  10.)  may,  in  a 
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degree  proportioned  to  the  distance  to  which  it  ia  re- 
moved, be  affirmed  of  those  of  the  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  writer,  whose  sen- 
timents have  been  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Creation 
{Postscripts  ut  supr.  p.  xi.),  as  hostile  to  attempts  of  the 
present  nature,  has  expressed  very  distinctly  his  con- 
ception on  this  point :  his  words  are ;  ^^  Qui  munere 
Dei  potuerit  perspicacius  ista  rimari,  inveniet  fortasse 
in  creatura,  quae  ita  facta  narratur  sine  intervallis  tern* 
poralium  morarum,  distinctum  mirabiliter  ordinem  re- 
rum."  Augustin.  Contra  Advers,  Leg.  etc.  i.  8.  Again^ 
in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Genesis  ad  Litteram^  Ch.  11.  he 
-lays  clown  the  important  distinction  between  the  act 
thus  defined  and  the  present  order  of  Nature,  conclud- 
ing thus ;  *^  Quis  enim  operatur  ista  nisi  Deus,  etiam 
sine  ullo  tali  suo  raotu  ?  non  enim  et  ipsi  accidit  tera- 
pus." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  from  Newton's  ex- 
pressions relative  to  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  that  ^^  the 
Beginning"  of  which  he  speaks  was,  similarly  with  the 
Mosaical,  a  period  incommensurable  with  the  "  inter- 
valla  temporalium  morarum."  Yet  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  asserting,  that  the  first  perfective  agency 
extended  to  all  the  masses  of  the  terrestrial  system,  a 
notion  which  the  Second  verse  of  the  Record  plainly 
sets  aside :  merely  this ;  that  so  far  forth  as  the  existing 
Final  cause  was  concerned,  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent> 
those  masses  were  created  perfect.  That  distinct  ope- 
rations took  place  afterwards  amongst  others,  and  rela- 
tively to  a  distinct  series  of  ends,  the  verse  abovcmen- 
tioned,  and  the  details  of  the  Hexaemeron  incontestably 
prove.  See  Lect  v.  p.  110. 
.    Note  ( 31}.^  See  the  doctrines  referred  to  in  thif 
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place  developed  in  tbe  Sj^siewK  dm  Mtrndr,  Lirr.  5.  Cli* 
&  pp.  431  tqq.  and  in  D'Aobutssan's  T'-mite  de  Giogtm- 
sitj  Tom.  L  p.  270.     I  wish  it  to  be  onderHood  bowever, 
diat  in  di»entiiigfiroin  the  principle  of  a  Cloof  lie  Ocecjt,  I 
mean  not  to  contend  against  a  fiict  which  I  conceive  to 
be  eitablishcd  both  on  scriptnral   and  philoiophical 
groonds,  of  the  plastic  states  dnrii^  part  of  the  demiur- 
gic era,  of  certain  types  of  fbrmalinna     It  is  aoldy 
a  doctrine^  which  seems  to  ascribe  every  thing  in  the 
first  formation  of  the  Globe  U>  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  that  the   present   observations   are   directed 
agianst.     It  is  reserved  fi>r  the  fifth  Lecture  of  this 
series  to  consider  how  far  the  doctrine  of  a  fluid  crusty 
prior  to  the  epochs  of  the  Hexaemeron,  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Mosaic  language  in  Genes.  L  1.,  as  well 
as  with  the  principles  of  Newton,  detailed  in  the  present 
lecture;  Vid.  p.  71. 

Note  (32). — Such  is,  in  an  especial  seuse,  the  doc- 
trine of  those  Geognosts  who  hold  the  successive  depo- 
sition in  a  fluid  of  most  of  the  strata  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  We  have  first  a  chaotic  ocean,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  the  primitive  exuths:  by  affinity 
of  composition  they  groupe  in  difierent  manners:  de- 
position next  takes  place,  and  originates  the  mineralo- 
gical  structure,  which  in  its  turn  exliibits,  by  the  as- 
semblage of  its  parts,  the  phaenomena  of  stratification. 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  our 
ordinary  measures  of  duration  would  be  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  serve  as  standards  for  appreciating  the  ope- 
rations of  Nature  ;  ^^  we  should,"  to  use  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  Geognost,  ^^  look  coldly  at  them 
through  the  lapse  of  ages  incalculably  distant" 

Hence  a  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  those 
primeval  operations,  and  the  processes  which  take  place 
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in  oor  lBbortfl6rie8)  insomuch  thftt  w^  cannot  with  any 
safety  argue  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  immen- 
sity of  the  masses  on  which  nature  iacts,  tfie  time  which 
is  at  her  disposal,  and  the  variety  of  the  means  whicli  it 
is  possible  ibr  her  to  employ  in  her  operations,  ^nd  of 
which  it  may  be  equally  iiApossible  for  us  ever  to  form 
an  estimate,  offer  insurmountable  barriers  to,  the  forma- 
tion of  any  analogy. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the 
school  of  Werner.  Others  however  ,  of  the  pupils  of 
that  illustrious  Geognost  differ  somewhat  in  their  de- 
tail of  the  first  processes  of  terrestrial  formations  from 
that  just  now  described :  to  instance  in  a  particular  case  ; 
they  comprehend  t!ie  whole  assemblage  of  primitive 
formations  in  a  single  result,  conceiving  them  to  be  due 
to  contemporary  crystallization.  This  theory,  it  is 
true,  abridges  somewhat  the  modultts  of  time  expended 
<t>n  the  changes  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
surface,  but  is,  equally  with  the  former,  incumbered 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  chaotic  ocean,  a  figment  not 
dissimilar  to  the  ^'  innabitis  unda"  of  the  Roman  my- 
thologist  Compare  Cuvier,  Theory  etc.  J.  4 — 7.  Quart. 
Journ.  lAi  supra,  p,  279.  D'Aubuisson,  Traite  etc. 
Tom.  i.  pp.  270.  S55.  271.  241—2.  Disc.  PrSl.p.  SO. 
Pr.  Jameson  on  the  Geognosiical  Relations  of  Granite, 
Quartz-rock^  and  Red  Sandstone,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ* 

Vol.  i.  pp.  109  sqq. 

Now  to  all  the  views  of  those  ingenious  philosophers 
there  occurs  in  limine  one  formidable  objection  ;  too 
much  is  conceded  to  second  causes  ;  they  are  in  effect 
made  to  supersede  Creation.  Had  they  kept  in  view 
the  canon  of  Newton,  that  ^*  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
pretend  that  the  world  might  have  arisen  out  of  a 
Chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of  Nature,"  they  might  have 
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ttMtootd  more  contHfenflj  vidi  tlie  attiibalcs  of  the 
iotdligeDt  Fint  Causey  and  at  the  lame  time  not  de- 
tfactcdfrom  the  sooodocss  of  their  philofopbT. 

The  GccgDOSt  has  mcH^eofer  perfbraed  but  an  in* 
couidefable  part  of  his  task,  vbeo  he  oaotemplates 
merdj  the  estemal  lajers  of  our  globe.  What  solo- 
tioo  of  the  problem  does  he  o&r  rdatire  to  the  in- 
crease of  density  towards  its  centre,  and  the  coostito- 
tion  of  its  nocleos,  as  presented  to  him  in  the  research- 
es of  the  physical  Astronomer  ?  The  troths  dereloped 
both  by  analysis,  and  experiments  vith  pendnlnms, 
when  not  riewed  as  the  effects  of  the  disposing  fiat  of 
the  Creator,  aflfbrd  a  rather  perplexing  research  into 
the  operations  of  the  Chaotic  Floid.  See  Laplace, 
fysff  etc.  Livr.  ir.  Ch.  8.  pp.  260.  5.  4. 

Note  (3S\ — See  Pr.  Jameson's  pretace  to  Cuvier's 
Theory  etc.  pp.  vi.  sq.  Note  M.  §  23.  CuTier,  Eloge 
de  Werner y  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  Vol.  iv.  p.  1.  Theory^  J  22. 
p.  53.  Dr.  Fleming's  Xotice  of  Wemer^s  iheon/y  Edinb. 
P.  J.  Vol.  viii.  pp.  116  sqq.  See  also  the  law  of  Orga- 
nic Remains  verj'  generally  aDnouncetl  in  Dr.  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  p.  4S0  b.  The  acute  Hum- 
boldt has  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  in 
his  work  on  the  Superjjosifion  of  Boclrs  ;  principally 
however  with  a  reference  to  particular  classes,  such  as 
the  Jura  limestone^  chalk  etc.  in  which  the  observations 
have  been  most  numerous,  and  best  attested  ;  pp.  366. 
377.  Eng.  Transl.  Ed.  1823.  Compare  pp.  12.  sq. 
837.  381,  2. 

This  Geognost  is,  however,  sensible  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  a  classification  of  rocks  on  any  other 
principle  than  their  relative  position  ;  and  limits  there* 
fore  to  the  four  most  ancient  primitive  formations,  the 
announcement  of  this  position  on  the  basis  of  interior 
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development.      In  these  cases  it  affords  data  for  his 
pasigraphic  notation,  (p.  471.  ubi  supr.,)  but  in  no  other. 

The  subject  of  Organic  Remains  was  resumed  in  the 
viii  th.  and  x  th.  Lectures  ;  and  the  degree  in  which 
it  should  affect  the  Evidence  of  Revelation  consi- 
dered. 

Note  (34). — Compare  Lecture  v  of  the  present 
series^  in  which  the  grounds  are  stated,  for  supposing 
a  series  of  primeval  revolutions  to  be  announced  in  the 
terms  of  the  2d  verse.  This  subject  was  resumed  in 
Lectures  vii.  x.  (35). — See  Pr.  Jameson's  note,  ubi  supr. 
§  23.  On  the  geological  fact  announced  therein,  Pr. 
Buckland  thus  argues  ;  ^^  It  is  demonstrable  that  there 
was  a  period  when  no  organic  beings  had  existence  : 
these  organic  beings  must  therefore  have  had  a  begin- 
ning subsequently  to  this  period ;  and  where  is  that 
beginning  to  be  found,  but  in  the  Will  and  Fiat  of 
an  intelligent  and  all  wise  Creator  ?"  Vindicia  Geologic^, 
p.  21. 
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Note  (I). — ^Tbe  conception  of  creatiTe  agency  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  this  and  the  following  discourse 
to  develop  more  fully,  has  been  already  presented  in 
the  words  of  Newton ;  Vid.  LecL  iii.  p.  12.  Its  proo( 
independently  of  Scripture,  reposes  on  its  soitableneM 
as  an  agency  to  our  ideas  of  a  First  Cause,  as  well  as 
on  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  how,  or  by  what 
means,  matter  began  to  exist,  unless  by  the  Volition  of 
an  Intelligent  and  Omnipotent  Agent.  To  say  that  it 
exists  not  independently  of  a  Percipient  only  removes 
one  difficulty  to  embarrass  us  with  a  greater;  for  then 
it  may  be  asked,  what  originated  the  perception, ...re- 
garded as  a  faculty  distinct  from,  or  superadded  to, 
systems  of  matter,. ..on  which  its  being  depends?  In 
truth,  the  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  that  concerning  a 
First  Cause :  the  antecedence  implied  in  that  notion 
expresses  commencement  of  being  in  all  other  cases, 
unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
supposing,  that  an  Essence  necessarily  uncompounded 
contains  within  itself,  formally  and  essentially,  all  the 
elements  of  all  finite  existences. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that,  when  we  pass 
from  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  principle,  the  proof 
is  impeded  in  its  application  to  particular  cases  by  diffi- 
culties of  a  peculiar  kind.  "  We  see  nothing  now" 
(observes  a  sensible  writer  treating  of  this  subject)  "  at 
all  analogous  to  creation.  We  see  plants  and  animals 
endowed  with  a  power  of  reproduction,  which  they 
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derived  from  the  Creator  when  he  called  diem  into 
istence,  and  which  they  continue  to  possess  only  im 
conformity  to  his  will.  But  of  creation,  properly  sa 
called,  we  see  no  instance,  whether  we  consider  it  aa 
implying  a  production  of  organic  substances  out  of  noK 
thing,  or  the  formation  of  animated  beings  out  of  prer 
existent  materials.  I  do  not  see  then^  how  man  could 
have  formed  any  idea  of  creation ;  it  is  a  matter  of  teft» 
timony ;  it  is  the  result  of  faith,  and  not  of  reasoning, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  says,  <  Through  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God,  so  that  thingsr  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear.' "  Esdaile's  Christian  Theo^ 
logy^  p.  100. 

The  question  however  is  not  so  much,  whether  we 
can  form  ^*  an  idea  of  Creation,''  as  reason  from  obvi- 
ous phsenomena  as  to  the  exertion  of  the  power.  These 
are  inquiries  very  different  in  their  ends.  The  one  ter- 
minates in  the  fact^  whilst  the  other  respects  the  mode^ 
of  the  Divine  operation ;  and  natural  appearances  con- 
stantly occur,  which  force  a  belief  of  the  former  on  our 
minds,  whilst  the  latter,  like  other  mysteries  in  the 
visible  world,,  may  for  ever  be  hidden  from  our  eyes* 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  too,  that  the  inspired  Apostle 
uses  the  expression,  ^^  Through  faith  we  understand/' 
^ia-ru  fvfAtf,  ^^narralioni  Mosaicas  fidem  habeutes,  sd^ 
mus^  et  persuasum  nobis  habemus"  (Schleusner  tit  voc. 
fw).  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  intelligence,  so  far 
from  excluding  the  exercise  of  Reason^  implies  it  in  its 
highest  sense,  and  refers  the  reader  to  a  distinct,  and 
corroborative^  testimony,  natural  pha^nomena. 

Let  us  take  one  of  Mr.  Esdaile's  examples,  the  re- 
production of  vegetablea.  The  physiologists  of  this 
kingdom  of  nature  explain  it  by  the  stimulus  imparted 
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tliat  Ae  raifide  pasetntes  tbe  csrdi,  tbe  stem  ascends 
Id  tke  aUaua^heye,  Bat  ^mhai  has  imputed,  and  per- 
petnjEted,  thit  sdrnvlos?  Xod  vegetab^  or^r&nuEstioD, 
ttdess  «e  Hippaie  that  a  partiralar  disposition  of  ele- 
ments vUcfa  is  all  that  the  vbrd  organiatioQ  implies^ 
can  of  itadf  ordinate  the  fbnctions  of  life.  This  were 
to  recnr  to  the  nnpiiilo90(diical  princ^ile,  dial  Life  pre- 
Buppoaes  Organization ;  a  mppositioo  which  woold  in- 
▼olre,  amongst  others  cqoallj  ontenaUey  that  animals 
eonld  be  generated  and  plants  propi^ted  bj  means 
not  different  from  those  employed  in  icorganic  matter: 
at  least,  that  no  soflkieot  reasons  can  be  assigned,  why 
the  kingdoms,  classes,  genera,  etc  of  the  organised 
creation  sboald  be  perpetuated  in  a  dil&rent  way  finom 
diat  of  tbe  forms  and  lands  of  inorganic  matter. 

If  then  the  hypothes^is  of  organism  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  more  philosophical  one  substituted  in  its  stead,  that 
organization  presupposes  life,. ..that  is,  if  a  Tital  principle 
which  counteracts  and  controls  the  aflSnities  of  tbe  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  allied  be  admitted,. ..the  next  in- 
quiry is,  by  what  laws  it  operates.  Now  palpable  expe- 
riment fails  of  detecting  those,  because  the  principle 
itself  is  inaccessible  to  its  ordinary  means  of  research ; 
we  can  only  appreciate  it  by  its  effects.  Hence,  tbougfa, 
as  a  Cause,  unapprcciable,  it  is  not  occult^  because  the 
sensible  relations  of  organic  matter  attest  its  existence. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  from  which  we  are 
conducted,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  the  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  a  yet  higher  principle.  If  that  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered  be  proved  to  result,  not  from 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  but  from  something 
essentially  distinct  from  both,  why  stigmatise  with  the 
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name  occult  a  principle,  which)  without  being  less  con« 
cetvable)  is  still  more  general;  and  is  that  to  which 
we  must  ultimately  tend,  unless  the  Universe  be  sup* 
posed  God,  and  matter  eternal. 

Reasoning  moreover  analogically — the  vital  principles 
thus  proved  to  be  not  mechanical,  must,  for  successive 
organised  beings,  be  either  one  and  the  same,  or  differ- 
ent IF  the  latter,  we  have  a  new  principle  continu* 
ally  superadded,  and  contributing  to  reproduction — a 
supposition  not  more  easy  to  conceive  than  creation 
itself;  if  the  former,  let  us  suppose  it  traced  back  to 
the  first  organised  existence  of  that  species,  (as  we  are 
at  liberty  to  suppose  this  from  the  fact  of  a  commence^ 
ment  o{ organised  being) ;  it  must  of  course  have  been 
superadded  in  time^  and  therefore  have  had  a  beginning 
of  existence  itself,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  a  princi- 
ple destined  to  a  certain  end,  could  have  had  an  exist* 
ence  ab  cttemo  without  relation  to  that  end. 

A  power  of  Creation  must  consequently  be  admitted 
with  respect  to  a  principle  nxihich  presupposes  not  orga* 
nization :  the  difficulty  therefore  disappears  with  re- 
spect to  that  to  which  it  is  superadded. 

In  any  particular  species  of  purely  inorganic  matter, 
it  were  impossible  to  determine  the  limit  to  which  the 
creative  act  extended  in  perfecting  the  materials  of  our 
planet  The  very  notion  of  that  power,  an  anticipation 
with  no  respect  to  //m^  of  the  effects  of  second  causes 
observable  at  present  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  such  determination,  at 
nothing  can  be  detected  which  does  not  exist  conform* 
able  to  such  laws,  and  therefore  nothing  which  may  not 
be  ascribed  as  well  to  them  as  to  the  act  to  which  they 
owe  their  being.     Hence  the  arguments  to  prove  the 
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bern^  tLoi  erp^pc^ied,  we  recur  to  dse  abscrzct 
ment%  in  t^ror  rf  the  priccipir,  to  UK>?e  froca 
end  f(om   rerelatkED  :  zix]  af  plj   :i  to  tbe  esse  of  the 
frame-wr^  of  oar  globe. 

WFiether  this  was  prodaced  in  a  sUtc  coinplctclT 
solidified,  or  not,  is  a  question,  the  dcteriLinaiiiHi  of 
which  is  not  Terr  important.  The  Analoj^r  of  strau 
which  are  at  present  in  coar^  of  formation  in  certain 
parU  of  the  globe  (Sec  Brongniart's  paper,  Ed.  PL 
•Jmtm.  Vol.  riiL  pp.  55  sqq.)  might  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not.  The  terms  of  the  second  Terse  of 
Gencrs.  i.  conduct  os,  as  will  be  shewn,  to  the  same 
fHIiposition  respecting  the  exterior  strata,  ( Vid.  Lect.  t.,) 
ijfM  which  imparts  considerable  light  to  the  question  of 
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marine  exuviae.  Once  the  certainty  of  a  creation  is  e>r 
tablished,  it  seems  unimportant  to  determine  in  what 
degree  o(  consistence  it  elicited  the  masses  of  our  planet; 
the  probability  of  that  point  is  to  be  considered  relative* 
ly  to  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit. . 

This  question  has  been  already  considered,  at  some 
length,  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Preface^  pp.  xv — xxi. 
The  arguments  against  Organism  adverted  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  note  may  be  found  very  forcibly 
stated  in  the  English  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Begne 
Animal ;  Introduction,  pp.  12.  15. 17. 18* 

Note  (2). — See  Quart.  Joti)m.etc.\o\.yi\y.  pp.  282  sqq. 
(3).  Compare  Job.  xxxviii.  4.  Psal.  civ.  5.  Prov.  viiL  29i 
Isaiah,  li.  IS.  Mic.  vi.  2. 

The  homogeneousness  of  primitive  rocks  has  been 
lately  alleged  by  an  advocate  of  the  Mosaic  system  as 
a  mark  of  some  peculiar  agency  in  their  formation  ; 
in  a  word,  of  their  creation,  (Vid..  Comp.  Es^im.  ubi 
supra).  It  seems  however  unsafe  to  rest  any  evidence 
of  what  is  allowed  to  consist  in  an  anlicipation^  without 
respect  of  time,  of  the  usual  effects  of  second  causes,  on 
any  supposed  peculiarity  of  constitution,  as  it  appears 
difficult  to  prove,  that  such  may  not  have  been  the  re^* 
suit  of  ordinary  laws;  more  especially  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  at  which  the  dynamical  effects  of  their 
superadd ition  to  matter  may  have  been  very  different 
in  degree  from  those  at  present  observable.  Comp. 
Vind,  Geolog.  p.  5.  Compare  note  (32)  Lect  iii.  Post* 
script  to  the  Preface^  pp.  xix.  ss.  The  difficulty  ia 
much  enhanced  when  it  is  considered,  that  not  only  do 
the  different  species  of  primitive  formations  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  constitution,  but  that  a  marked  one 
is  observable  in  the  members  of  the  same  order.  How- 
ever homogeneous  therefore  any  one  of  those  latter,  con; 
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mifwrA  ikmiwmlf,  — y  be,  k 

wmdh  wkcn  reCetred  todK 

Tbss  Ibe  graoiie  wbicfa  docs 

wludi  twgMuUMoafnieTjDci 

ks0  abondjuit  m  Bica,  and  ridicr  in  qoartiy 

cd  bjr  geogoort*    as    aaterior  to  the  job 

friwtttiwe  fframU  amd  gMtia,    as  veil  as  io    %imMudfi 

an  gramiU  (Homboldt,  Smperpa%,  «te.  f  1 — ^S.)b.    The 

•idigeiiem  <ir  this  order  are  stili  more  dkODctlj  dasafi* 

ed  bj  anocher  Geognost  of  .emioeiio^  ( VkL  Edim.  Ph.  J. 

Pr.  Jameson's  Art.  VoL  L  pp.  109  sqq.). 

This  diflkolty  is  not  proposed  as  tendii^  to  invalidate 
the  doctrine  oT  the  creation  of  those  primordial  manes : 
for  the  last-named  of  those  aathors  eootends  that  ^  no 
one  primittre  rock  is  older  than  another ;  bat  that  the 
whole  class  a(^>ears  to  be  a  simultaneoos  crystalliiatioo  ;* 
{Ibid,  s)  thos  iqiproximating  to  the  princi{de  of  the  He* 
braic  Geology  as  near  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the 
Tiews  of  the  schocJ  of  Freyberg.  Vid.  infr.  Note  (5). 
fin.  It  is  only  slated  to  shew,  how  unsafe  that  mode  of 
argument  is  which  defends  the  Biblical  dcctrine  on  a 
ground,  which  cannot  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire 
assemblar^e. 

It  may  b'^  useful  to  present  the  reader  with  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  geo<^nostic  doctrine,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  present  Lectures  to  develop,  as  most  illus- 
trative of  the  Mosaic  system. 

The  eras  which  commence  the  periods,  over  which  I 
should  distribute  the  agencies  of  the  Elohim,  are  four: 
that  of  Creation :  that  indicated  in  the  second  vs. 
Genes,  i. ;  tliat  commencing  with  the  3d,  and  extending 
over  the  days  of  the  Hexaemeron  ;  and  that  at  which 
commenced  the  Universal  Deluge.  At  the  Jirst  of 
those   epochs  it  may  with  much  probability   be  con- 
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ceiTed  that  ^'  matter  was  formed  in. solidiinaasjr,/  hardy 
impenetrable^  moveable  particles ;  of  such  sizes  and 
figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such 
proportions  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  formed ;"  and  that  the  disposHidn 
of  those  particles  in  the  framework^  as  well  as  th€ 
nucleus^  of  our  planet,  was  perfected  by  the  same  caufte^ 
namely,  the  Almighty  fiat. 

The  second  may,  with  equal  probability,  be  conceived 
as  the  commencement  of  agencies  which  disposed  the 
external  surface  of  the  earth ;  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  completion  of  those  orders  of  strata  which  suc- 
ceed to  the  primitive ;  the  formation  of  the  oxidated 
crust,  adapted  to  the  reception  of  vegetable  germs ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  development  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
animal  life.  This  period  may  have  comprised  a  series 
of  distinct  epochs,  each  marked  by  catastrophe ;  a  terdi 
employed  in  geognostical  systems  to  indicate,  not  a  sus- 
pension of  laws  of  nature,  but  the  excitement  of  its 
forces  preparatory  to  some  change  to  be  operated  in 
the  disposition  of  its  assemblages. 

The  third  of  those  periods,  (one  which  it  pleased  Di- 
vine Wisdom  to  comprise  within  six  days,)  was  as- 
signed to  a  completer  development  of  parts  of  our  sys- 
tem, as  well  terrestrial  as  celestial,  than  was  due  to  pre- 
ceding agencies; — that,  namel}',  which  was  adapted  to 
tlie  being  and  functions  of  a  more  perfect  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom.  Light,  therefore,  the  Atmosphere, 
and  the  Fluids  of  the  surface,  were  endued  with  those 
properties,  which  are  at  present  observable ;  and  by  the 
exertion  of  the  same  power,  which  had  already  origi- 
nated their  constituent  parts,  to  wit,  the  Divine  Fiat 

The  fourth  was  one  exclusively  of  catastrophe.     It 
an  interference  of  Almighty  power,  connetUng  na- 
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tanl  with  mond  eril;  aad  is  attoted  by  Ae 
iodicatioos  of  diidirbADce^  refierrible  to  its  allied 
cpodi»  amongst  the  assemblages  which  compose  the 
crittt  of  oar  planet.  The  series  of  chaises  tfaos  pro- 
dooed,  both  in  the  more  ancient  strata,  and  on  the  war^ 
SmcCf  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  reahns  of 
naMire,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best-informed 
GeognosU :  the  result  has  been,  a  complete  verificatioa 
of  the  Mosaic  RecorcL 

The  reader  will  obserre  that  I  vary  somewhat  in  the 
preceding  view  from  the  Mosaico-geognostical  systems,  of 
which  a  brief  sketch  b  given  in  the  Vindici^  Grolcgiat^ 
pp.  31.  sq.  one  of  which  seems  more  particularly  recom- 
mended by  ibe  acute  author.  His  words  are:  **  A  third 
hypothesis  may  be  su;;gested,  which  supposes  the  word 
'^  beginning"  as  applied  by  Moses  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  express  an  undefined  period  of 
tirocy  which  was  antecedent  to  the  last  great  change  that 
afiVcted  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  creation  of 
its  present  animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants;  during 
which  period  along  series  of  operations  and  revolutions 
may  have  been  going  on,  which,  as  they  are  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  sacred  historian,  whose  only  con* 
cern  with  them  was  barely  to  state,  that  the  matter  of 
the  universe  is  not  eternal  and  self- existent,  but  was 
originally  created  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty." 

With  this  plausible  acceptation  of  the  Mosaic  lan- 
guage, we  have  merely  to  compare  the  announcement 
in  the  verse  referred  to — "  In  the  beginning  God 
created."  A  single  act  is  here  specified.  The  virtue  of 
the  Divine  Fiat  (Ps.  xKxiii.  6.)  originates  the  being  of 
the  objects  of  sensation ;  and  to  suppose  iime  to  have 
been  required  to  this  manifestation  of  power  implies  the 
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necessity  o{  succession  in  that  which  cannot  but  be  re* 
garded  as  an  indivisible  act  It  should  appear  from 
hence  that  imperfection  attached  to  this  first  agency, 
viewed  relatively  to  its  end ;  a  supposition  not  only  ad- 
verse to  every  notion  we  can  frame  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, but  unauthorised  by  Scripture,  which  exhibits 
invariably  the  sense  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  as  al- 
ready stated.  This  difficulty  is  at  once  removed  by 
commencinr^  the  series  of  epochs,  into  which  this  author 
would  enlarge  the  Mosaic  n*v*i,  at  the  period  indicated 
in  the  second  verse ;  the  probability  of  which  it  is  re- 
served for  the  5th  Lecture  to  demonstrate :  see  pp.  109* 
sqq. 

The  fourth  of  Pr.  Buckland's  hypotheses  is  still 
more  objectionable.  It  is  that  of  indefinite  extent,  as 
ascribable  to  the  Days  of  the  demiurgic  .Week  ;  a  doc- 
trine sanctioned,  at  least  impliedly,  by  the  high  authority 
of  Bp*  Horsley,  and  espoused  since  by  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  "  Three  Dispensations :"  Ch.  iii.  pp.  1 1 1,  ss. 
I  shall  at  present  examine  the  probability  of  the  Bishop's 
position  ;  vid.  Serm.  etc*  quoted  in  the  Vind»  Gecl. 
p.  S2. 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  what- 
ever imagined  inequality  may  have  subsisted  between 
the  days  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and  those  of  the  present 
period,  none  subsisted  amongst  themselves ;  that  they 
were  all  of  the  same  length.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  Record  from  which  we  can  infer  the 
contrary;  and  even  Mr.  Faber,  who  assigns  from  the 
standard  of  his  Sabbatic  day  a  lesser  licnit  for  the  o*D* 
of  Moses,  ventures  not  on  any  supposition  relative  to 
this  inequality. 

Secondly,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  agencies 
of  this  week  were  conducted  without  any  interruption, 
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WfOith  as  ifould  have  been  occasioned  by  the  reciprocai- 
tions  on  the  surface  of  a  terraqueous  mass  in  its  pMv 
gress  to  a  permanent  axis  and  time  of  rotation.  No* 
thing  relative  to  this  can,  it  is  true,  be  affirmed  of  the 
first  two  days,  the  agencies  of  which  respected  not  the 
organization  of  the  surface ;  of  the  remaining,  the  only 
one  of  which  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  is  the  third ; 
and  the  catastrophe  indicated  on  this  day  is  plainly 
stated  to  have  been  such  as  led  to  the  aggregation  of 
the  waters  into  one  place — a  result  not  very  accordant 
with  the  oscillations  arising  from  the  cause  above-men-' 
tioned. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  on  physical  grounds,  that  a  greater 
duration  of  rotation  of  the  earth  at  this  period  only  coor 
sists  with  the  supposilion  of  a  less  degree  of  density  i  ibr 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  limit  of  this  time,  oon 
sistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  a  fluid  homogeneous  mass^ 
is  diminished  in  the  subduplicate  of  that  ratio  in  which 
the  density  is  increased.  In  order  therefore  to  adopt 
Bp.  Horsley's  opinion,  the  mean  density  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  must  be  supposed  very  different,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  from  that  which  it  afterwards  was,  or 
is  at  present ;  a  supposition  not  consistent  with  the 
ninth  verse  of  Genes,  i.,  which  plainly  indicates  its 
complete  solidification.  Had  such  change  of  density 
moreover  actually  taken  place,  it  would,  it  is  true,  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  duration  of  the 
tD»o» ;  but  as  the  former  change  would  most  probably 
have  been  progressive,  a  proportionable  difference 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  lengths  of  those  latter, 
contrary  to  our  first  principle  ;  and  thence  would  have 
resulted  a  second  series  of  changes  in  the  ratio  of  the 
axes  of  the  spheroid,  which  would  have  induced  the 
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dttturbancesy    the  improbability,  of  which    has  bean 
already  mentioned  in  the  second. 

The  result  of  all  appears  to  be;  that  the  exact  d^gM 
of  ellipticityy  as  well  as  the  exact  densi^,  had  been 
assumed  by  the  terrestrial  spheroid  antecedently  to  tb.e 
operations  of  the  demiurgic  week,  which  adapted  it  to 
rotation  round  a  permanent  axis :  and  that  in  no  one 
of  these  circnmstances  does  it  seem  probable,  that  its 
state  during  the  Hexaemeron  differed  from  its  present. 

As  to  the  operation  of  other  causes  on  the  length  of 
the  day ; — the  displacement  of  the  Ecliptic  combined 
with  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  terres- 
trial spheroid — the  constant  operation  of  the  trade- 
winds — marine  currents,  etc.  the  utmost  effect  they  are 
capable  of  producing  is  so  minute,  as  to  produce  no  sen* 
sible  effect.  It  is  inferred  therefore  by  M.  de  Laplace, 
that  this  period  is  one  of  the  most  constant  elements  in 
the  system  of  the  world.     Livr.  iv.  Ch.  14  fin. 

Note  (4). — **  The  proximate  cause  of  solar  gravity, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  unknown.  We  cannot  trace  by 
what  agency  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
originate,  has  ordained  the  operations  and  laws  of  gra- 
vity to  be  executed.*'  Brinkley,  Astron.  $  lid.  Thus 
Laplace;  **ce  principe  est-il  une  loi  primordiale  de  la 
nature  ?  n'est-ii  qu'un  effet  general  d'une  cause  incon- 
nue  ?  Ici,  Hgnorance  ou  nous  sommes  des  propri^t^s 
inUmes  de  la  matidre,  nous  arr&te,  et  nous  6te  tout  6s- 
poir  de  r^pondre  d'une  manidre  satisfaisante  a  ces  ques- 
tions." Sk/st.p.$\0.  and  Newton  himself;  **rationem 
proprietatum  gravitatis  ex  phcenomenis  nondum  potui 
deducere,  et  hypotheses  non  fingo."  SchoL  Gen.  Prm- 
eipp.  p.  676. 

We  may  extend  the  same  observations  to  other  phas- 
nomena  of  nature,  with  this  difierence,  that  the  law  of 
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action  of  the  former  force  is  ascertained,  in  so  much  that 
it  enters  as  a  fixed  element  into  the  ddcolns  of  die  geo- 
meter ;  those  of  other  forces  are,  on  the  contrary,  either 
not  susceptible  of  expression  in  terms  of  the  distances 
tt  which  they  act,  or,  if  they  be  found  so  at  certain  dis- 
tances, deviate  from  the  law  observed  for  these  dis- 
tances beyond  a  certain  limit 

Yet,  as  the  physical  cause  into  which  Gravitation 
may  be  resolved  is  equally  unknown  with  those  to  whidi 
phenomena  of  the  latter  description  may  be  referred, 
such  are  Cohesion,  Elasticity,  Heat,  Light,  Chemical 
Affinity,  Ma^pietism,  etc.,  notwithstanding  all  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  for  their  discovery — ^may 
it  not  be  the  sounder  philosophy  to  conclude  with 
Bacon ;  *^  est  asque  imperiti  et  leviter  philosophantis  in 
maxime  universal  ibus  causam  requirere,  ac  in  subordi- 
natis  et  subaltemis  causam  non  desiderare  ;**  and  to 
ascribe  to  causes  not  mechanical,  the  influence  it  may 

be  of  a  present  Deity,  those  admirable  arrangements 
of  bis  universe? 

We  may  however,  without  danger  to  our  tbeistic 
doctrine,  presume  with  the  eloquent  Playfair  on  the 
existence  of  a  general  principle,  connecting  all  the 
phtcnomena  of  matter  in  one  unbroken  bond ;  and  bold 
forth  such  ultimate  attainments  to  *'*  names  which  are 
to  stand  on  tlie  same  levels  with  those  of  Newton  and 
Laplace;"  for  in  the  agency  of  Mind,  omnipresent, 
ceaseless,  and  all-powerful,  we  must  terminate  at  last 

Note  (3). — Vid,  Cuvier^a  Historical Eloge of^^erner ; 
Edinb.  Phil.  J.  Vol.  iv.  p.  8  sq.  Preceding  Lecture^  sub. 
fin.  This  view  derives  perhaps  additional  probability 
from  the  concession  of  the  Mineral  Geologist  himself^ 
(vid.  supr.  not.  (3), )  that  no  one  primitive  rock  is  older 
than  another,  but  that  all  seem  the  result  of  a  contem* 
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porary  crystallization.  If  then  their  origin  can  be 
ascribed  to  a  single  operation  of  nature  in  the  language 
of  philosophy,  we  can  see  nothing  repugnant  to  reason 
in  referring  it  to  a  single  Fiat  of  the  First  Cause  io  the 
language  of  revelation.  (6). — Vid.  Si/st.  du  M.  Livr.  v. 
Ch.  6.  pp.  430  sqq.  (7). — The  following  is  the  reason* 
ing  of  Plato  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  Lecture ; 

i^ioici7rn69  7n^}  iivfu  (the  universe),  xf^li  virt^^f  rSf  x»^(AtyfML» 

Kelt  iraiiraff  f;^«v,  $  tt^o;  r«  yfy«F«s.  i/  fih  in  xaxif  l^riy  «ii  •  jm^ 
fi6^j  «,  ri  in/^fv^yof  tiyuUff  ^X«y  if  yr^tf  r«  mfiff  ifiXven'  tl  M 
(o  fAtiy  tl'jruf  rm  B-ifiif)  TT^ag  t«  ytytiu  9r«yri  3i  ra^  crt  x^W  Tf 

mtifu  TinuetiSj  p.  303.  We  cease  to  be  surprised,  thit 
a  philosopher  who  entertained  such  notions  of  the  ex* 
emplars,  which  directed  the  Demiurge  in  his  formation 
of  visible  things,  should  terminate  in  the  belief  of  the 
vetrnxtf  {?•» ;  and  that  the  xeytrft^s  Tdt;  ^ov,  thus  compre- 
hending them,  should  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two- 
fold soul,  ingrafted  in  after  ages  into  the  body  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine.  In  truth,  this  doctrine  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  theistic  be- 
lief of  the  Hebrews,  holding,  as  it  did,  the  eternal  and 
independent  existence  of  the  Tra^eMyfuirm. 

Note  (8). — Thus  De  Luc;  Je  ne  dirai  pasqu^Ues 
ont  M  ctHs  ainsj,  parcequ'  en  physique  je  ne  dois  pal 
employer  des  expressions  sur  lesquelles  on  ne  s'entend 
pas."  Lett,  sur  VHist.  de  la  Terre^'T.  ii.  p.  211.  quoted 
in  the  Comparative  Estimate^  p.  53.  It  is  but  ju$tioe 
however  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  acutest  of  modern 
Naturalists  has  risen  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  this 
school  of  philosophers,  and  admitted,  though  indiirectljf 
the  principle:  Cuvier,  Essay^  etc.  $  31.  sub  fin* ,  (d).  Vi^. 
.  su|)r.  note  (4}..  It  is  well  observed  by  Buckland'; 
}^  haemi  impressed  on  matter  is  aii  expression*  Which  can 
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only  denote  the  continued  exertion  of  the  will  of  the 
lawgiver,  the  prime  Agent,  the  first  Mover."  Vind, 
GeoL  p.  18.  The  transition  from  hence  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  operation  of  that  will,  irrespectively  of  second 
causes,  on  Matter,  is  obvious;  and  coincides  with  New- 
ton's view,  as  expressed  in  Opt.  Quer.  SI.  See  Post- 
icript  to  the  Preface^  pp.  xii.  sq.  (10). — Vid.  supr.  note 
(4).  (II).— See  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  Vol.  viii.  pp.  92.  sqq. 
an  article  by  M.  Brongniart  on  the  Freshwater  formoHons 
of  Holy.  ( 12), — See  lyAubuisson.  Traiti  etc*  Discours 
prilim.  Tom.  i.  p.  1  ?•  Cuvier,  Historical  El(^e^  abi  su- 
pra. Essay,  etc.  §  ?•  p.  18.  Note  (5)  supr.  In  the  sum- 
mary  of  Werner's  discoveries  which  forms  the  subject 
oftheEloge,  the  chaotic  fluid,  employed  by  the  first 
mentioned  author  as  a  merely  subsidiary  conception,  is 
announced  as  containing  the  elements  of  the  primitive 
rocks ;  and  its  different  changes  of  composition!  all  at- 
tended by  distinct  orders  of  deposition,  are  very  gn^bi- 
cally  described.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  details  of  this  imposing  theory,  both  in  the  paper 
alluded  to  and  elsewhere,  have  been  suggested  wholly 
by  the  internal  developments  of  the  types  in  question, 
without  the  least  degree  of  positive  knowledge  of  its  ac- 
tual conformity  to  nature :  insomuch  that  the  naturalist 
is  still  left  in  extreme  doubt  as  to  its  tenableness,  as  a 
principle  of  science.  Hence  the  ablest  of  this  class  of 
philosophers  seem  at  present  very  much  averse  to  geog- 
onic  hypotheses;  or  to  proceeding  farther  than  obser- 
vation can  with  certainty  conduct  them.  It  is  reserved 
for  the  following  Lecture  to  inquire,  how  far  the  Wer- 
nerian  solution,  and  the  instrument  it  employs,  can  be 
admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Note  (13). — It  is  to  be  remarked*  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  any  misconception  which  may  occur,  that  I 
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argue  against  the  necessity  of  the  instrumentality  of 
cond  causes  in  the  conduct  of  the  visible  world,  not 
against  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Being's  employing  them 
as,  and  when,  he  pleases.  That  this  is  not  an  unne- 
cessary distinction  plainly  appears  from  hence,  that  phi- 
losophers have,  from  the  habit  of  interrogating  nature 
through  experiment,  and  thus  limiting  their  views  to  the 
sensible  relations  of  things,  tranferred  imperceptibly  the 
terms  of  the  latter  investigation  to  the  former,  and  treated 
of  Uiat  as  essential  which  is  superinduced. 

Proceeding  &rther  in  this  research,  and  applying  it 
to  the  particular  instance  of  creation  in  any  individual 
groupe  of  matter,  were  methinks  hazarding  the  sound 
principles  of  the  Scripture  Physics,  for  the  sake  of  an 
imaginary  advantage  in  behalfof  their  general  evidence. 
To  adduce  a  particular  instance:  the  Author  of  the 
Comparative  EstimcLtehas,  logically  and  truly,  developed 
the  first  of  the  principles  above-mentioned ;  but  in  ap- 
plying it  to  the  particular  case  of  primordial  formations, 
be  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  legitimate  argument- 
concluding  from  the  constitution  of  these  masses,  as  well 
as  the  analogy  of  organic  matter,  that  their  solidification 
was  due  to  a  power  which  acted  independently  of  se- 
cond causes.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  certain 
of  this  ?  Effects  may  have  been  produced  during  the 
demiurgic  period  through  the  medium  of  causes  alto- 
gether identical  with  those  which  we  employ  in  our  lar 
boratories,  which  notwithstanding  fail  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  apply  them. 
The  intensities  of  the  agents  employed,  heat,  pressure^ 
etc.  exceeded  by  immeasurable  degrees  any  that  we 
have  experience  of;  the  excitation  of  these  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  originated  many  phaenomena. 
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which  were  themseWes  secondary  to  the  act  of  cre- 
ation. 

Nor  is  the  argument  from  the  analogy  of  organic 
matter  stronger;  as  this,  in  the  instance  referred  to^  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  Sacred  Record  (Genes.  iL  7.)  to 
have  been  formed  oat  of  pre-existent  matter :  why  thoif 
it  may  be  asked,  should  it  be  denied  that  granite  (the 
example  alleged)  was  not  the  result  of  some  analogous 
agency ;  that  its  crystallization  etc  was  not  something 
different  from  the  creation  of  its  molecules  ? 

These  objections,  it  is  again  repeated,  arise  not  from 
any  conviction  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  principles  ad- 
vocated by  this  writer ;  in  the  abstract,  they  are  those 
alone  which  an  impartial  and  connected  view  of  Reve- 
lation and  Philosophy  warrant.  They  are  directed 
solely  against  the  selection  of  assemblages  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  as  definite  illustrations  of  that  primeval  act 
which  gave  to  matter  its  being,  and  its  commencement 
to  tirae. 

See  passages  referred  to  in  Compar.  Estim,  in  pp.  62. 
sqq.  93.  40y.  sq.  and  reflections  on  the  subject  of  this 
note  in  the  Postscript  to  the   Preface^   pp.  xiv.  sqq. 

Note  (I*). — Vid.  Records  of  the  Creation^  Vol.  i. 
pp.  189.  196.  sq.  200-8.  first  Edition.  (15).— See  this 
argument  enlarged  on,  and  confirmed  from  Newton  and 
Paley,  in  Pr.  Buckland's  Vijidicice  Geol.  pp.  13.  sqq. 
Cf.  Humboldt,  Superposition^  etc.  pp.  3. 20.  sq.  30.  sqq.  84. 
The  "  immutable  laws"  observed  in  the  geognostic  edi- 
fice, so  frequently  referred  to  by  this  writer,  affords 
proofs  as  irrefragable  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Natural  Theology,  as  those  of  any  other  department  of 
nature.  It  is  an  easy  transition  from  "  that  identity  of 
design  which  has  established  in  each  link  of  the  bound- 
less chain  of  living  being  a  system  of  delicately  propor^ 
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tioned  laws  of  existence  pervading  its  minutest  partli^ 
{Vindicia  Geologica^  ubi  supra,)  to  the  oneness  of  tbe 
Designer.  (16). — Genes.  L 1, 21,  27*  iu  8,  4.  v.  1,  2.  ▼!•  7. 
Nnmb.  xvi.  30.  Dent.  iv.  32.    (17) — ^  A  miracle,  in  its 
very  notion,  is  relative  to  a  course  of  nature ;  and  implies 
somewhat  different  from  it,   considered  as  being  sd.^' 
Bp.  Butler,  Analogy^  etc,V.  ii.  Ch.  2.     At  the  period  we 
treat  of  the  reference  implied  in  the  term  is  wanting^ 
(18).— See  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the Jvoe  boohs  of 
Moses  vindicated^  pp.  6.  14*.     On  this  fact  alone  we  may 
repose  our  argument,  that  the  sense  we  attribute  to  this 
Hebrew  verb  is  not  affected  by  real  or  apparent  de- 
viations from  it  in  the  Scriptures  posterior  to  the  Pen-  . 
tateuch.     I  say,  real  or  apparent^   inasmuch  as  very 
many  of  the  instances  alleged  in  support  of  other  mean- 
ings afford  by  no  means  as  conclusive  evidence  as  the 
oppugners  of  the  theistic  one  imagine.     Thus  Rosen- 
miiller  determines ;  "  Verbum  mi  proprie  notat  cadere... 
utiJosh.  17,  15...Ezech.  23>47.  ubi  jungiturcum  nu'in, 
ut  significet  excidere  gladiisj^  {Scholia^  Cap.  i.)     The 
learned  reader  however,  on  referring  to  these  texts,  will 
find,  that  the  words  torn  'jV  nmaVin  the  former  are  by 
no  means  necessarily  to  be  translated,  ^*  and  cut  down 
for  thyself  there."     A  sense  much  more  analogous  with 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  primitive  one  is  at 
least  as  applicable ;  in  confirmation  of  which  Munster's 
version  miy  be  cited..."  Et  priepara  illic  tibi  (locum)." 
Nor  will  the  text  in  Ezekiel  be  found  more  conclusive 
as  to  tKe  meaning  aedere.    The  Prophet  announces  the 
utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria ;  is  it  tb^n 
supposing  too  much,  to  attribute  his  use  6f  the  word 
urn  in  this  sense  of  extinction  ••  .of  annihilation  ...to  its 
primary  reference  to  a  state  of  no  perceived  existence  ? 
We  may  again  cite  Munster's  version,  ***  Et  extermina- 
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bunt  eat  gUdiit  tuiii'*  as  conformable  to  thit  i^nioa. 

It  appears  on  the  whole  much  more  natural  to  toppotc^ 

that  the  meaning  which  Rosenmiiller  (after  Schnlteos) 

bokb  to  hate  been  the  proper  one,  was  a  derivatife 

amongst  many  others  from  that  stated  in  the  Lecture. 

(t^X  Vid.  supr.  Not  (dX  Compare  Lect.  iiL pp.  69.  sq^ 

NoTK  (SO]k — The  observations  in  the  preceding  in* 

stance  respecting  nvjr  were  extended^  in  Lect.  iz.  to  iti 

cc^gnate  verbs.    The  learned  reader  will  perceive  thst 

the  o|)inion  of  Maimonides  has  been  adopted  respecting 

(he  th^'istic  sense  of  h^o,  one  which  it  would  be  difficult 

ui  dis|>rove  bv  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  alone. 

As  to  nrr»  the  expressions  of  the  older  commentaton 

are  prrcise :  *^  fecit  secundum  quid,  i.  e.  apiavU.    Sic 

iwy  sumitur  Deut.  xxi.  1 2.  ct  1  Sam.  xiL  6.     Fecit  eigo 

ilando  ei  qualitatem  accidentalem,  non  formam  substan- 

tialcm/'     Poole,  Syu^ps.  ad  Genes.  L  7.  which  latter 

wonis,  iranslateil  into  philosophical  language,  express  the 

union  \\(  iho  atmospheric  gases,  prospectively  to  a  new 

oixlor  of  things  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

With  the  snmo  pn^priety  of  usage  it  occurs  in  the 

\t\\\\  verso,  indicating  a  perfection  of  disposition  towards 

the  iittainmont  of  a  certain  end.     Compare  Not  (3) 

fcuprti,  p,  195. 

On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  existence  of  this  peculiarity  of  meaning, 
amongst  the  earlier  Jews,  of  the  word  Hia.  That  its 
usage  was  extentletl  by  writers  posterior  to  the  Mosaic 
era  hirnishes  no  argument  against  the  conclusion  we 
slionld  derive  from  this,  of  a  consistent  and  well-adapted 
nomenclature ;  no  more  than  the  import  of  the  Latin 
verK  which  some  Grammarians  refer  to  it  as  a  theme, 
can  he  alleged  as  detenniningit  to  an  analogous  meaning. 
I  see  no  reason  for  refusing  assent  to  the  exposition  of 
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the  learned  Jew  already  mentioned,  nor  the  equally 
explicit  one  of  Aben  Ezra,  who  has  expressed  in  the 
words  |»MD  v>  irmn^  the  opinion  common  to  their  most 
approved  philologists. 

It  is  true,  the  phrase  pMo  carries  with  it  somethii^ 
revolting  to  a  mind  intent  solely  on  illustrating  through' 
known  analogies  the  manner  of  effectuation  in  this  case* 
Thid  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect :  but  let  us  receive  the 
expression  as  purely  relative,.. .relative  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  finite  agents,  and  implying  a  negation 
of  these  in  the  case  of  the  Deity,. *.and  we  shall  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  less  at  variance  with  our  concep* 

tions. 

Thus  the  inspired  Apostle  represents  the  visible  world 

^9  ytywxt . . .not  i{  ^«(^;^«vri»»y  but •  •  .i»  ^SifftMfm ;    carefully 

avoiding  the  repugnance  to  common  sense  which  the 
former  might  be  understood  as  implying,  and  approacln 
ing  by  the  latter  as  near  to  the  truth  as  human  language 
admits. 

A  comparison  was  instituted  at  greater  length  be- 
tween the  root  vn^  on  the  one  hand,  and  7\mjf  with  its 
cognates  on  the  other,  in  Lecture  ix. 

Note  (21). — Compare  texts  referred  to ;  Genes,  i.  31. 
iL  2.  iii.  1.  V.  1.  ix.  6.  xviii.  8.  xxi.  6.  xxxi.  1.  Isaiah, 
xii.  5.  xxxviii.  15.  xl.  23^  (22). — "Hie  opifex  rerum, 
mundi  melioris  origo.''  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  79.  Comp. 
Cic.  DeNaL  Deer.  **  Opifex  aedificatorque  mundi  Deus," 
i.  18.  to  which  examples  the  learned  reader  may  add 
the  expressions  of  Megasthenes,  ap.  Strabon.  Lib.  xv. 
Ch.  5.  Neither  did  his  language  afford  the  author  of 
the  Timatts  words  more  expressive  of  the  primary  act 
of  his  *'  Parent  of  the  Universe"  than  yiw5»,  ivfirrmHrn, 
^''"Cy*^*^***  ^V**#w^yir^«<— altogether  inadequate  to  con- 
vey its  philosophical  conception.  We  experience  the 
same  deficiency  in  the  representation  by  translators  of 

s 
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TotiMat:  see  "Mmk,  zS.  19.  1  Cer.  sL  19. 

.  la  5. 9u  Ber.  IT.  1 1.  X.  fi. 

_    ...  ^ 

to  ~ 

lOke 

tife  De  FtmSbas^  it. 
et  taecar  :^ 

of  whidi  k  mbaadamlj  Titiated  bj  hk  coiKngninr  to  a 
pbikMophkal  abstractioo  (^^^T  Bncli  in  the  ipirii  of 
oor  modem  materidka)  a|;eBcies  wlddi  bdoi^  soUy 
to  an  intefl^cDt  and  prondcnt  Can»  of  bang;.     We 
ma  J  refier  for  its  appropriatioo  to  scbwi^  tur 
from   eren  tbu  standard,    to   hk  treatise  De 
tioruj  iL  26.      To  Orid,  Metam.  ri  126.    Mrg-  Aen.  x- 
705.     Lit.  ///x/.  L  23.  et  pass.     Now  it  k  plain  that 
no  defence  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Classical  writers 
grounded  on  the  circumstances,  either  of  ignorance  on 
their  part  of  a  principle,   which   can  alone  form  the 
baAis  of  a   pure  Hiekm,  or  of  participation  in  their 
error  bv  those  of  a  more  advanced  and  enlightened  era« 
The  former,  we  reply,  k  the  very  ground  of  our  argu- 
ment ;  for  to  behold  a  principle  so  refined,  eluding  the 
grasp  of  such  a  succession  of  intellects  are  were  those 
of  the  sages  of  ancient  times,  and  enrolled  amongst  the 
first  elements  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  people  compa- 
ratively isolated  and  unlearned,  is  a  phsnomenon  in- 
explicable on  any  other  hypothesis  than  the  instruction 
of  the  latter  by  Revelation :  the  alternative  proves,  if 
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any  thing,  this  notable  doctrine,  that  error  shoal  J  be* 
come  so  venerable  by  age,  as  to  operate,  by  mere 
transmission,  to  the  disadvantage  of  truth. 

Note  (24). — Elx.  c.  »(«n7»  poUere  ;  «i^«iv,  misceret  etc. 
Vid.  Damm,  Lexicon  Homericum^  in  voc.  n,^f.  Lennep, 
Lex.  EtymoL  in  voc.  x^ir«f,  K^tira-^r^  and  the  root  »^dmf 
to  which,  as  also  to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Lecture, 
the  senses  <'  in  antiqua  lingua  Grseca  imperare^  validum 
essej**  are  attributed.  That  this  itself  was  a  derivative 
sense  from  one  of  a  higher  order,  extant  during  the  pro- 
fession of  an  unadulterated  Theism,  is  highly  probable: 
In  truth  its  connection  with  «f^«Mw  expressing  the  mode^ 
as  well  as  with  »^rH  designating  the  efflcienq/^  strongly 
confirms  the  supposition.  (25).  Comp.  Isaiah,  xL  28«' 
Euripid.  Electr.  1257.  et  pass.  (26).  In  this  sense 
Plato  is  to  be  understood,  when  saying ;  ««  A^r  i(  Afdyum 

•uTttf  MXT%Xu94m  wmK~-i  in  xif — xicfi^i  n  mm)  2aa«  •,  n  w§fi' 
p.  S02  b. 
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the  Povcr  of  God."    &  Ibitk. 

XfiLS.     Pft.xziz.ll.     loiak,  zliz.  i: 
a  Lrice,  L«.     ;5>  Hcbr.  nr.  IS. 

:4V— Tbemeaain^  oftlie  tarn 

Kfltvzlkts  here  confiared  on  one  dass  of  the 
KhipkND,  Zoopi^fia — indinring  tbe  ooDjancikm  iz  Ae 
flUBCfobyeetof  tiie  properties  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
life.    He  diat  mntranriatei  tiie  regular  dcginJalion 
from  the  dafli  of  Vertebral  Animals  terminating  in  die 
Infuunria^  and  the  corre^XMidiiig  ascent  in  the  V^eta- 
ble  Kingdom  to  the  genos  yiimosuy  will  perceire  little 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  perfect  continaitj  of  Organic 
being,  however  marked  tlie  distinction  may  be  which 
exists,  according  to  the  views  of  physiologists,  between 
plants  and  animals  in  the  mode  of  performance  of  their 
respective  functions,  and  in  their  relations  to  external 
circumstances.  To  cite  a  single  instance  ;  in  concluding 
his  description  of  the  genus  Vorticellay  Dr.  Macculloch 
observes — ^  The  whole  dependence  presents  a  singular 
analogy  to  the  vegetable  identity,-' so  as  almost  to  lead 
ns  to  conclude  that  there  was  here  a  perfect  gradation 
from  one  department  of  nature  to  the  other.''     Quart, 
Joum.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  286. 

May  it  not  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  complete 
development  of  this  physical  continuity  was  the  operar 
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tion  reserved  for  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the . 
Hexaemeron,  a  period  which  beheld  the  consummation 
of  the  works  of  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  that  a  faint  out- 
line of  this  fact  may  be  traced  in  the  abundance  implied 
in  the  word  m»»  Genes,  i.  20. 

Note  (5). — See  Lectures  ii.  iii.    (6).  See  Lect  iii. 
p.  68. 

Note  (7).— This  term  n»»«na  has  created  much  diffi- 
culty to  commentators  ;  some  (as  the  Author  of  the  Cam" 
paraiive  Estimate^  p.  157.)  comprising  it  in  the  first  day  $ 
others  ( Buckland,  Find.  GeoL  p.  3 1  .)conceiving  it  **  to  ex- 
press an  undefined  period  of  time  antecedent  to  the  last 
great  change  that  affected  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth."  This 
were  more  accurately  perhaps  expressed,  the  commence^ 
ment  of  an  indefinite  period,  over  which  were  distribut- 
ed in  succession  the  agencies  of  the  creation  and  disposi- 
tion of  material  things;  as,  (independently  of  the  ob- 
vious significations  of  mvdt  TV>mvc\f*points  of  duration, 
extension,  etc.  to  which  their  metaphorical  senses  are 
strictly  analogous,)  to  say  that  God  created  in  ^^  an 
undefined  period  of  time"  deprives  not  merely  the  act 
of  its  individtudity^  but  connects  it  unnecessarily  with 
time.  Comp.  Note  (8)  Lect  iv.  (8). — Comp.  Notes  (I)  (3) 
Lect  iv.  (9). — Vid.  Lect.  iv.  p.  84.  (10). — Vid.  Lect  iii. 
pp*  77  sqq.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  passages  of  these  lectures,  the  term  ^^  primor- 
dial" is  applied  in  the  same  sense  with  <^  primitive  j" 
a  usage  approved  by  Humboldt,  Superpos.  p.  383.  It 
should  be  observed  however,  that  some  geognosts  of 
eminence  assign  to  the  former  term  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  consists  with  our  present  views,  which 
are  limited  to  those  types  of  formations  in  which  no 
traces  of  organised  bodies  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 
(ll)._Vid.Lect  iii.  p.  69.  Note(19)  ibid.  (12).— Name- 
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io  dpnic^  nb- 
dasbeooBM^  as  it  werc^  t 
^'^  ^fUM^gJUi:  ITO  cpocbs^  dbe  ageodei  cif  eacb  of 
^-liM:^  perim  in  d»ev  kad,  iflfiliedt  thk  die  a^ 
ftK.  ikK  ibe  sKcmBOB,  of  tbe  ccber,  in  order  to 
:^  jCftsiiKQC  oc  :2ie  ful  cawc  Sach  were  the  tpodiM 
^Ccraskck.  sac  xsie  HexieBenQB;  the  boandaries  of  that 
•echsv-Lx-i!  nfsMarA  Ayl'iwgaMttdittheiniaiei  ofoor 
$)«^^  »  v^H  JK»  is  die  Hcbnk  geology,  when  dulj 
cvxK^veheDOAi.     Sm  P^'uss.'ri^  at  sqva,  pp.  xriii.  zz. 

F^Y  YT"  Mr.  IVcia  4)»Kts  die  rcDdering  ■^■■■t.  His 
<'\:v>sl:Is.\r  j>  i  ~  TV*:  iCLJi  Kxh"  w»  concealed  bv  the 
cXvj.  ^n:"  «'jLr^r!f^  «3C  local  darkness  eaaxcpassed  that 
clv\ji;  ss.^  uvi:  0:e  <phaFro:d,  speaking  relatiTelT  and 
*.x>:IcaLA\  wi>  ir.Ti>£bIc\  c^-  '^riapixar^ent :''  Coatp,  Estiwu 
}v  t^TN.  He  ihci:  supposses  ie  agency  vhich  gave  the 
*pher\v:j  :::?  o^vikad  exis^eix^  annoaxiced  in  the  third 
vei^s**  ;o  vjcce^d  in  iuch  v:>e.  45  to  form  with  all  those 
thai  prewded  it  a  cvvicectcx!  series,  comprised  within 
ihe  l-i:i:r?  of  the  firs:  ceiiiiurpc  day.  The  better  to 
ac\vr\!  w:th  this  view,  ihe  text  is  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent the  noticie  of  the  o]>eration  of  the  rm  interposed  in 
the  war  of  (Parenthesis,  and  the  particle  commeocing 
the  thirxl  verso  i$  translated  •'  therefore.*'    Ibid.  p.  147. 

.>ow,  It  npjH^^ir^  in  the  fr^t  p!ace  introducing  some- 
what ol  unnecessary  descripiloa  into  the  Record  to  an- 
nounce, that  the  eardi  was  ir.viiible,  and  that  darkness 
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coyered  the  abyss,  that  is,  that  an  unapparent  earth  was 
enveloped  in  an  unapparent  deep.  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  the  notice  conveyed,  supposing  M^mrn  to  be  the 
legitimate  version,  would  have  expressed  this  state  of 
the  £arth  and  Deep,  as  to  optical  circumstances,  ccm— 
jointly.  Again,  it  seems  better  to  comprehend  the  wh<^ 
terraqueous  spheroid  in  the  derignation  pH,  &s  is  the 
case  in  the  first  verse ;  and  thus  the  reasoning  applies 
with  still  greater  force,  as  the  tautology  becomes  more 
apparent  This  acceptation  of  fm  I  find  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authorities  of  Estius  and  Menochius ;  cf. 
Synops.  Criticorum  in  loc 

Granting  however  that,  according  to  Mr.  Penn's  dis- 
tribution of  the  clauses  and  acceptation  of  the  terms, 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  superfluous  in  the  Narra- 
tive,. ..yet  the  very  circumstances  of  depriving  it  of  a 
succession  in  its  notices  so  as  to  indicate  distinct  eras 
(vid.  supr.  not  (8)  Lect  iii.),  as  also  of  introducing 
within  so  brief  a  compass /Ar^^  different  meanings  of  the 
particle  i  to  accommodate  it  to  a  disposition,  which  ap- 
pears at  best  artificial,  and  not  the  result  of  a  first  view 
of  the  narrative  as  it  presents  itself,  seem  sufficiently  t6 
warrant  a  difierent  arrangement 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  exposition  as  quoted 
above  appears  little  less  inartificial  than  the  arrange- 
ment, and  not  at  all  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  it ;  unless  the  ingenious  author  wOl 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  concealment  of  a  solid 
body  by  being  enveloped  in  a  fluid,  itself  concealed  in 
consequence  of  (according  to  the  view  in  the  Comparative 
Estimate)  the  non-existence  of  Light.  One  is  led  to 
suspect  in  this  case,  (at  least  from  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion adopted,)  a  violation  of  the  well-known  rule,  whidi 
* 
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fiNrbicb  ^  more  cmiises  of  natural  thingi  to  be  aiaipicd^ 
than  are  (both  trae  and)  soffident  for  CTpUini^g  llie 
pheDomena.''  It  feems  evident^  that  the  ooooealmeot 
which  the  absence  of  Light  was  adequate  to  eflect  in 
the  case  of  the  Abyss,  it  was  also  adequate  to  effisct  in 
that  of  the  solid  Nucleus. 

.  But  thb  proceeds  on  the  suppontion  of  the  true 
meaning  of  *]wn  in  the  second  verse  being  assigned  by 
Mr*  Penn,  of  which  some  observations  in  the  ooorse 
of  our  present  inquiry  may  incline  us  to  doubt.  Vid. 
p.  122. 

As  to  the  rendering  of  inn,  the  authority  derived  from 
the  LXX.  in  behalf  of  it  is  much  weakened  by  mi^rn 
being  itself  a  questionable  reading.  <u»^  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  probable  emendation,  (cC  Schleusner,  Zsexic. 
in  voc  mi^miTHf)  which,  according  to  its  exposition  «^m^^, 
expresses  the  sense  commonly  aflSxed. 

Note  (14). — My  meaning  is,  that  the  absence  of  par- 
ticular arrangements  is  indicated  by  each  of  these  terms, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  the  demiurgic  week  to  origi- 
nate and  complete.  See  preceding  note.  (15). — Com- 
pare Genes,  i.  2.  \ii.  II.  viii.  2.  xlix.  25.  Exod.  xv.  5,  8. 
Deut.  viii.  7.  xxxiii.  13.  (16). — See  Cuvier,  Theory  etc. 
$  7,  referred  to  in  note  (33)  Lect  iii.  Compare  also 
Notes  (32)  Ibid,  and  (3)  of  Lect  iv.  supra. 

Note  (17).— See  Note  (1)  Lect.  iv.  Penn,  after  Ro- 
senmiiller,  conceives  the  D)nn  and  o«d  of  the  second 
verse  to  express  the  same  idea,  and  that  Hesychius' 
interpretation  of  the  LXX.  «^v(r(r«$,  namely,  v^»rm  «irii^« 
is  equally  applicable  to  both^  Comparat.  Est,  p.  156* 
This  appears  gratuitous.  It  deprives  moreover  the 
Mosaic  Record  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  features, 
(See  Not.  (3)  p.  197,)  namely,  the  succession  of  its 
announcements  corresponding  to  the  gradual  develop- 
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ment  of  the  parts  of  the  geognostic  structure ;  partica- 
cularly  tliose  which  are  connected  with  organic  sub* 
stances.  This,  if  not  altogether  lost,  is  impaired  in  one 
of  its  most  essential  points  by  uniting  two  designations 
so  different  in  one  idea. 

It  forms,  on  the  contrary,  part  of  our  system  to  ex« 
hibit  this  change  of  designation  as  indicative  of  different 
states  in  the  fluid  exterior  of  the  earth,  and  consequent- 
ly of  successive  eras  in  the  demiurgic  period.    (See  pp. 
119  sqq.  of  the  present  Lecture).   Connecting  these  with 
the  events  of  the  Hexaemeron,  the  period  allotted  to 
preparing  the  globe  for  the  reception  of  man,  and 
which  preceded  its  last  great  catastrophe,  we  possess 
means  quite  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties which  present  themselves  in  this  field  of  research; 
and  are  enabled  to  conclude  with  the  Geognost,  that 
^*  the  sublime  picture  of  the  successive  development  of 
organisation  upon  the  Earth,  had  already  existed  in- 
scribed at  the  head  of  our  Sacred  Books,  many  ages 
before  the  diligent  and  scrupulous  investigations  of 
geologists  and  naturalists  had  attained  to  the  demon- 
stration of  its  counter-proof  in  the  bosom  of  the  solid 
strata ;"  presenting  in  its  several  parts,  <*  the  order  of 
creation,  and  the  comparative  recentness  of  the  human' 
race,  indications  of  a  Supernatural  light  thrown  in  the 
midst  of  the  profound  obscurity  and  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  people  of  primeval  times.*'     Prof.  Necker,  Di^ 
course  en  the  History  etc.  of  Geology^  Ed.  Ph.  Joum. 
Vol.  xii.  p.  82S. 

We  compare  with  much  satisfaction,  notices  so  ccm- 

firmadve  of  our  present  argument,  with  expressions  of  a 

very  different  tendency  in  the  AntedUuman  Phytolcgy  c£ 

Artis,  Introd.  pp.  iv.  sq.     The  confusion  in  the  passage 

to  which  I  refer  of  the  plain  and  coherent  narrative  of 

T 


Ul[n)i»H^  n  fcrfioiB  bdo^ As m^  Mltha  UdlnriB 
^ttniTfroiiriti  -vo^oatwt  vwiaMMM  *o  iiti— Hii».V 
iBi^  uindK  gf  tliOM.  wiio  praftandi  Ui  pinffifridNi;^ 
prevalent  absurditiea  of  tho«e  of  BBmundlng  MCtboi; 
The  principles  of  the  Egyptian  coamogonyi  in  partkular, 
the  nticeaury  eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  endlen  boo- 
benion  of  like  worlds,  were  totally  at  variance  with  it ; 
and  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the  detitils  of  a  ays- 
tam  should  hare  served  as  a  mode)  to  the  Jewidi  Lstp- 
giver,the^fictp/«ofwhicbbesoeatirelyoppoMd>  See 
t^is  subject  adverted  to  ia  Horsle/s  JBibUcal  Criiicismf 
Yol.  L  p.  3.  Hales*  Anafysis,  Vol.  i.  p.  317.  and  more 
lillly  in  Pritchard's  Egyptian  Mytkotogy,  pp.  178^7. 
Mote  (18).— We  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  cer- 
Qun  heads  of  discussion  of  the  present  Leetore  with  the 
view  of  placing  in  a  clearer  light  ihe  considerations 
which  have  o^red  themselves  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  clauses  just  now  mentioned. 
:    Itwillbesaen  that  an  aguicycrf  a  permanent  kind  is 
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indicated  by  the  expression  nomo  wUduoocurs  intfae 
third  clause ;  and  that  the  cause  to  which  it  is  ascribed 
can  be  none  other  llian  the  Efficient,  the  I3»n^||  Ml"^ 
indicating  die  third  Person  of  the  Trinity  {pp.  12$  sq«^ 

We  thus  possess  certain  data  for  individualising  the 
demiurgic  agencies.  The  solid  finune*work  of  the  ^obe 
has  been  completed  by  creative  power^  the  annodnce^ 
ment  of  which  event  has  been  sought  for  in  thefivst 
verse ;  and  we  have  found  it  to  teilminate  in  the  fiorma- 
tion  of  a  OljUli  or  matrix,  which  assaaskes  in  process  ef 
tiipe  the  aspect  O^Dily  *^  the  waters."  Now  we  may 
conceive  of  the  types  of  formations  superposed  on  the 
primitive,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  of  the  priitiitive  them# 
selves,  namely,,  that  they  were  due  t^  Divine  agency^ 
the  incubating  Spirit ;  and  that  the  successive  ordeni  cf 
those  strata  resulted  from  sucoessive  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  matrix,  in  wUch  their  elements.had 
been  disposed ;  which  disposition  may  have  been  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  creative  power  previously  exerted* 

This  much  is  unequivocally  announced,  that  the 
agency  was  exerted  on  a  fluid  mass.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  not  to  conceive,  that  reciprocations  in  Aat 
mass  were  the  result  of  the  motion  implied  in  rytSTHIh 
as  also  that  these,  transmitted  to  the  particles  which  it 
held  suspended,  contributed  to  their  disengagement^ 
and  originated  the  phcenomena  of  stratification — linless 
we  are  content  with  affixing  no  defined  meaning  to  the 
terms  of  the  second  verse. 

It  is  possible  moreover  to  hold  all  this  in  perfect  coo* 
sistency  with  our  first  principle  of  creation,  andtoconw 
press  within  the  limits  of  any  assignable  duration  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  as  we  have  before  that  of  ihe 
Elohim.  This  is  observed  in  reference  to  th»  opinion 
of  those,  who  would  oonheot  thesevend  epctehs  of  ihk 


«f  «UA  the 

of  the 

ardb0«di7 

wmkidimm  mt  fbm  limd 
rfnytrfilg 


Agiin  I  pfltmg  from  lodks  of  mJunpntiiy  onjpi^  to 
lliofe  idiicfa  are  rcckonedezdimfely  ¥olcMiir,»»>we  may 
refo  to  thtt  a»  the  probaUe  en  of  the  fonnatioo  <if  mfiDj 
such  types;  more  particiilariy  if  the  Tiew  abont  to  be 
preieoted  (p.  IQ^)  of  the  meaning  of  *p9n  be  esteoned 
as  defensible.  Forces  may  have  been  excited  **of 
which  the  actoal  state  of  things  aflbrds  only  a  feint 
image  f  modifying  those  types  which  had  alrttdy  been 
produced*  and  introducing  new  ones  into  the  geognostic 
assemblage.  Tliose  events,  at  whatever  era  they  com- 
menced, certainly  did  not  terminate^  until  ^*  the  reces- 
sion of  the  ocean  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains^ 
on  the  third  demiurgic  day. 

We  possess  therefore,  so  &r  as  the  Record  has  aa 
yet  conducted  us,  notices  more  or  less  distinct  of  the 
following  geognostic  circumstances :  the  creation  of  the 
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primordial  world  in  its  solidified  state ;  the  plastic  stalie 
of  the  secondary  strata ;  agencies  affecting  those  strata^ 
accompanied  by  disturbing  forces,  which  originate  the 
arenaceous  rocks,  and  those  of  igneous  origin. 

For  authorities  as  to  the  preceding  details,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Prof.  Buckland's  Findicue  Geci.  p.  5«  Dr. 
Martius,  in  Edinb.  Ph.  J.  Vol.  xii.  p.  48.  D^Aubuis^ 
son,  Traits  de  Geogn.  T.  i*  p.  8.  Cuvier,  Hutor.  Mogff 
ubi  supr.  p.  9.  more  particularly  where  he  speaks  of  the 
violent  movements  accompanying  the  changes  in  the  ante- 
diluvian ocean,  the  oinn  of  Moses ;  p.  8.  Ibid.  This 
article  (Ed.  Ph.  J.  Vol.  iv.)  contributes,  in  a  brief  com- 
pass, much  in  illustration  of  the  Scripture  Greology,  pro* 
vided  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  latter  be  held  in 
view.  As  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Volcanic 
power,  adequate,  not  merely  to  the  demiurgic  effects  cf 
this  period,  but  to  those  of  the  third  day,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  fourth  and  following  sections,  extracted 
from  a  treatise  of  Mr.  Conybeare  in  Dr.  Ure's  Die* 
tionary  of  Chemistry^  pp.  482.  sq.  as  also  the  passage 
(p.  483),  in  which,  *<  during  the  subsidence  of  the  ocean^ 
in  the  Wemerian  system,  mechanical  forces  arcf  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  in  a  series  of  great  convulsions*'* 
Compare  also  Cuvier,  Theory^  etc.  $  4,  in  which  the 
existence  of  the  catastrophes  is  admitted,  with  a  dissent 
however  from  the  assigned  manner  of  effecting  them. 
Vid.  $  17. 

No  &ct  however  in  Geology  seems  better  established 
than  the  operation  of  Volcanic  agency  over  a  very  con« 
siderable  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface,  and  traversing 
all  the  strata,  from  the  primordial  to  the  tertiary.  Of 
this,  the  pyroxenic  masses  mentioned  by  Humboldt 
{Superpos.  pp.  341.  sq.)  afford  a  clear  proof:  and  primi- 
tive trap,  which  is  often  found  in  vast  strata  in  the 
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midst  of  gneiss,  pasting  through  granite  and  micaceous 
fAj»t*^«j  and  alternating  with  the  two  fonner  and  argil- 
laoeoos  schistus;  Emcyd^  Brit.  Vol.  iz.  p.  559.  The 
researches  of  the  former  distinguished  Naturalist  in 
Equinoctial  America  sufficiently  proves  that  it  b  im- 
safe  to  argue  as  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of  Volcanic 
action  at  the  demiurgic  period,  from  those  at  present  in 
operation* 

The  fioAlowing  extract  from  the  work  above^menticsied, 
Uie's  Dictionary  of  Chemistryy  may  senre  as  our  con- 
duding  notice  of  the  remarkable  ocxncidoice  of  the 
views  of  Science  with  fhe  announcements  of  Revelation, 
when  duly  examined :  ^  It  must  be  remembered,  that, 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  theory  above 
sketched  is,  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency  i>eneath 
die  pressure  of  an  incumbent  ocean  ;  and  that  it  does 
not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  question  the  NeptuAian 
origin  of  the  majority  of  the  rocks,  which  have  evidently 
been  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  With  regard 
to  the  trap  rocks  alone,  and  perhaps  the  granitic,  does 
it  venture  even  to  insinuate  an  opposite  mode  of  for- 
mation/' p.  483.  §  10.  from  Messrs.  Philips'  and  Cony- 
beare's  OiUliiies  etc. 

Abstracting  from  the  geogonic  hypothesis  as  to  the 
granitic  and  other  primitive  types,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  illustration  which  all  this  affords  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  verse 
describes  the  state  of  the  earth,  such  as  it  must  have 
been  during  the  existence  of  disorder  and  catastrophe. 
The  second  clause  will  be  found  to  imply,  on  due  ex- 
amination, their  action  in  and  upon  the  matrix  of  the 
secondary  soils.  The  third,  the  progress  towards  a 
more  perfect  of  things,  the  abyss  having  assumed  the 
purely  aqueous  constitution,  and  commencing  its  re- 
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cession  firom  the  eniineiices  of  the  mouiitauM  fonned 
amidst  those  primeval  catastrophes;  see  Hist»  Mt^e^ 
ut  supr.  p.  10. 

I  have  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  premise  in  this 
note  an  outline  of  the  views  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves,  on  an  attentive  considera^cm  of  well^attested 
facts,  and  deductions  from  those  facts  by  Geognosts  of 
eminence.  Others  have  been  reserved  for  a  more  foil 
investigation.  In  truth,  to  the  latitude  of  discussion 
which  presents  itself  in  relation  to  those  topics,  the  dif* 
ficulty  consists  rather  in  prescribing  the  limits,  than  in 
adding  the  circumstances,  of  illustration.  The  lan- 
guage which  we  have  to  consider  is,  it  is  allowed,  mys- 
terious ;  caution  must  therefore  be  used  in  particularis- 
ing events  ;  yet  not  such  caution,  as  may,  through  a 
distrustful  analysis  of  facts,  prove  injurious  to  the  Re- 
corc^by  overlooking  its  indications. 

Note  (19).— See  Comparative  Estimate^  p.  156.  cited 
in  Note  (14-)  supr. 

Note  (20). — The  multiliteral  ^fi*ur  is  the  term  used 
in  the  22d  verse.  ^WHt  which  occurs  in  the  ^Sd,  spears 
to  indicate  the  whole  of  the  attendant  circumstances  of 
the  awful  scene,  and  to  be  used  in  a  sense  partly  figura- 
tive  :  I  say  partly^  as  its  primary  notion  includes  one  of 
them. 

No  usage  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  Scripture 
than  that  of  yvtl  in  a  figurative  meaning,  anguish^  per*- 
plexity^  distress^  etc.  in  the  same  manner  as  inJ  (Ps,  xxxiv. 
5.  Conjug.  Niph.)  b  used  to  express  a  contrary  meanr 
ing.  Compare  for  instances  of  the  former,  Isa.  lis:.  9* 
Jerem.  xiii.  16.  Lament.  iiL  2.  Now  it  seem^  fair  tO 
argue,,  that  if  personal  or  political  ruin,  with  their  al^ 
tendant  circumstances,  (comp.  Job.  xv.  22.  S,  Isa.  v.  SO.,) 
are  shadowed  forth  in  this  term,  that  physical  disturb- 


cadiMifdij  to  iti  detdL    That  a 
Ais  wfpmndto  oar  Tkaarialon  to  be 

PMVSHBBCr  HI 

To  die  ftesiB 
wmtj  mid  Mb,  X3U  M.  ziiLl7. 

Ham  ffl),  Cmmij  mudcIj, 
Att  defdopoMnt  of  the  stnta  I 
to  die  ibrauition  of  die  moonfaihi-ciMmi ;  uicIimIhii 
die  djnamical  ageociet  which  aoeoBpuiied  diCBU  Vid. 
•npr.  Note  (19).— Thk  new  wii  ebmdoiwid  wiien  I 
oune  to  oooiider  die  woid  caiplojed  to  chwom  die 
i^gmcj  of  the  nn  ra«  nomOf  ^Hiidi  cnmot  but  be  n^ 
gnrded  is  implying  the  opendon  of  an  FiBriwit  Cmae, 
not  the  c&cu  of  here  qnalitica  mpeiedded  to  Matter. 

For  the  Mme  reaaon  I  dioald  regard  aa  inadnriaaWe 
the  ingenious  ezpoaidon  of  Kirwan  in  hia  Oeobgktd 
Eaojffj  p.  49.  Tiz.  **  the  evi^ration  that  took  phoe 
soon  after  the  creation  :**  for  thooghl  am  prepared  to 
admit  of  the  high  degree  of  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
thii  period,  and  consequently  of  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
the  fluid  surfiure  proceeded  in  its  assumption  of  the 
elastic  form,  yet  all  this  was  but  an  efiect ;  a  law  of 
nature  as  it  was  constituted  by  the  Creator;  an  instm* 
ment,  not  an  agent  Following  therefore  by  direct  con- 
sequence, according  to  such  constitution,  it  seems 
scarcely  worthy  of  so  distinct  a  mention  by  the  Sacred 
writer,  in  a  verse  devoted  only  to  notices  of  the  most 
leading  circumstances.  Independentiy  of  this,  it  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  the^designation  cdtiVk  TVTh 
expressed  with  an  emphasis  so  decided,  and  placed 
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at  the  commesiceiiient  of  siich  a  hixtvAWfiiht  all  ap- 
plicable to  this  at  any  other  physical  ^SekL 

The  ititerpretation  proposed  iil  the  Compat^ulibe  JS^ 
timate  (P.  ii.  Cfa.  iii.  p.  ISS.)  after  Joi^phus,  namdyf 
«'  the  breath  of  the  word  of  Ood,  by  ihe^  eStisidd  Of 
which  he  prodoQticed  his  tttaiidinte,''  ineHts,adan  tfp^ 
proach  to  the  gtatlitte  seAse^  greater  consldehttSdU; 
The  author  of  that  work  connects  the  Mosak  fin ' 
with  « the  divine  Aoroz"  on  the  babis  of  two  texts; 
Job,  xxvL  IS.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6.,  to  the  last  of  which  much 
weight  seems  to  be  attached,  as  giving  ^*  critical  deter- 
mination to  this  p^»sage  of  Genesis.'' 

Now  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  are  a^  follow  ;  *^  By 
the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  hisavetis  made,  and  all 
the  host  of  them  bjr  the  breadi  <>f  hiir  iA6uth  {Vt  rtn^V* 
It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  parallelism,  that  the 
corresponding  parts  of  these  menlbers  aiire  to  be  receiv- 
ed as  expressing  the   sabe  sense^     It  will  hbweVe^' 
sCfircely  be  maintained  that  nn  expresses,  in  its  present 
connection  with  MS),  the  salne  cdi^fyfidd  thtait  it  does  * 
when  infltfediately  jcitiiS  with  C3*n^K ;  or  that  it  indi- 
cates any  thing  more  than  the  determination  of  the  Di-' 
vine  volition  t5^  a  pOQHicular  end,  necessarily  and  in 
all  its  parts  effective  of  that  end.    Hie  phrase  is  to  be 
received  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  which  occurs 
in  St  Matth.  iv.    4f.  which  appears   to  be  nearly  a 
literal   transcript  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
implies  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  word  in  spiritual^* 
not  less   than  the  former  does  in  visible,    creationJ 
The   scriptural  doctrine^  Of  the  Triune  requires  not 
that    the   word   occurring  in   the  latter   text  should 
be  received  as  synonymous  with  the  Aoros,  St.  John,  L 
I. ;  neither  therefore  is  it  necessary,  or  even  admissible, 
that  the  m^  and  the  nsn  of  the  Psalmist  sliould  be  fi&c 
garded    as    anthrapopathicaUff  shadowing    forth    that^ 
conception.    See  Appendix.  u 


Aeiniii^i  a  JoblMe 
for  Mr.  FbM's  opioM.  It 
BatoiBl  to  inteiprct  nn  here  of  Ae  S^nk  asof  fansA 
io  the  Mitlif  op^mliiral  mdk^  flsd  fir  aiave  aooovdntt 
with  VU3VOI  in  the  preoedii^  lene;  both  b^mg  pre" 
ceded  bjm  prefix,  whi^  moit  probably  iaiplies  their 
eficiatty  m  caMa»f  end  is  tiieiefate  moit  prabnbly  de- 
finftiYe  of  tiieni  M  Pemnel  AgentB.  I  refer  them  widi 
at  leift  M  moch  reesoo,  end,  es  it  m^  perhaps  appeer, 
with  more  propriety,  to  the  third  Penon  of  the 
Trinity— <«  the  Wisdom"  iriiichwas  <«  possessed  in  the 
bcgioniDg^  {Proc  riiL  22)— the  sdfmtelligent  %»irit, 
ImuxI.  13.     Compare  Wlsd.  TiL  7.  22— 27. 

Yet  I  woald  not  be  understood  as  meaning  to  assert^ 
that  rm  admits  in  no  case  the  rendering,  which  has 
been  thos  proposed  from  Josepbos  and  R.  Salomon. 
Let  us  examine  a  particuUur  instance  which  seems  to 
bear  much  cm  the  present  question. 

The   following  passage    occurs    in   Job;   iy*fa"0 
•D«n  m^H  nm  a  mowi  (Ch.  xxvii.  vs.  3.).  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  parallels  the  n)*1  and  the  nowi  in  this 
verse  are  to  be  received  as  synonymous,  which  fixes  the 
sense  of  the  former  to  be  the  0'^n  DlQWy  in  Genes, 
ii.  7.     This  is  rendered  in  our  version  ^*  the  breath  of 
life ;"  doubtless  however  with  a  reference  to  something 
more  than  merely  that  which  contributes  to  animal  ex- 
istence.    I  conceive  it  to  indicate  the  immaterial  soulj 
and  to  be  rightly  designated   by  the  Author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  as  ^^  the  Spirit  of  God,*'  it  bearing  the 
same  impress  of  the  Divine  W^  that  Man,  at  the  same 
periodf  did  of  his  Creator,  having  been  made  '^  in  his 
image,  and  after  his  likeness.'' 

I  conclude  from  the  preceding  reflections,  that  the 
nn  of  Moses  in  Genes,  i,  2.  is  to  be  understood  of 
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the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, ...no  other  acceptation 
being  calculated  to  afford  that  doctrine  the  same  degree 
of  direct  evidence;  and  that,  completing  as  it  does 
the  references  to  the  Divine  Persons  in  this  chapter,  it 
presents  the  work  of  Creation  as  the  joint  result  of 
distributed  agencies,  harmonising  in  this  respect  also 
with  the  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

Compare  Poole,  Synops*  Critt.  in  loc.  wherein  it  fs 
added,  after  rejecting  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the 
Targums,  ChakL  Onkel.  viz.  *^  ventus  a  Deo  missus,  ut 
exsiccaret  aquas,"  that  *^  Alii  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ac- 
cipiunt.  Sic  doctiores  (V*  Sic  M.  L.  F.  C  a  L.  Bo» 
Me.  T.  A,  PL  jD.  G.  E.J^  et  pene  omnes  Patres,  et 
Kabbini  recentiores.''  Again,  ^^  Dei  consilium,  mens, 
voluntas,"(2i.  jP.,)  in  consistence  with  our  citation  in  this 
note  from  Prov.  viiL  1.  92.  Amongst  the  ^^  Patre*" 
St  Augustine  is  very  express  as  to  his  conception  of 
this  passage,  indeed  of  the  entire  Record,  as  it  respects 
the  Trinitarian  belief.  His  words  are ;  *^  Ut  quemad- 
modum  in  ipso  exordio  inchoatse  creaturse— -Trinitas 
insinuatur  Creatoris:  (nam  dicente  Scriptura,  Inprin^ 
cipio  fecit  Deus  cabim  et  terfam  /  intelligimus  Patrenfi 
in  Dei  nomine*  et  Filium  in  principii  nomiQe»^-dicente 
autem  Scriptura,  et  Spiritus  Dei/erebatur  sitper  aquantj 
completam  commemorationem  Trinitatis  agnoscimusr) 
ita  et  in  conversione  atque  perfectione  Creaturae,  at 
rerum  species  digerantur,  eadem  Trinitas  insinuetur; 
Verbum  Dei  scilicet,  et  Verbi  generator,  cum  dieititr 
Dixit  Deus;  et  sancta  bonitas,  in  qua  Deo  placet  quid* 
quid  ei  pro  suae  naturae  modulo  perfectum  plaicet,  cum 
dicitur,  Vidit  Deus  quid  bonum  est.  De  Genesi  ad  Ut, 
L.  i.  Cap.  6.  Compare  also  Vol.  viL  294  F.  Edit 
Benedict. 

Of  later  Critics  Rosenmiiller  Jun*  adopts  the  exposi* 
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tioDor  lliei^ty>*«(G£CH^&icr.i894Mliaj|lM}Kr- 
jowo/  tense,  bmt  as  ao  atiribmU  or  inlierent  vmfying 
power;  (SeteLiM  Gemes,  CL4.  (S.;)oiie,  U>  wliicliewa 
the  imerpretalion  of  Fagioa  »  prefierabia 

Nora  (92).— Compare  Geaea.  irL  17.  tiL  15»  «• 
TuL  1.  zi^tL  S5.  xli.  S8.  xIt,  S7.  EsodL  tL  9.  x.  18,  19. 
xxriii.  8.  xxxL  3.  zxxr.  31.  NombL  t.  14,  3a  Wir^  M. 
XMTt.  9.  zzTii.  18.  (28>— ViiL  Note  (SI).  Thus  the 
Analyst  dilates  oa  the  eharma  of  his  intdlectual  pur- 
aniti^  obsenring  the  beaudfiil  cprrespondences  which 
exist  between  die  jdiflenoinena  of  natore,  and  die  lan- 
guage in  yrhich  he  announces  their  several  laws ;  LapL 
j^j/.  eU.  pp.  183  sq.  May  it  not  be  allowed  to  the 
Christian  to  daim  in  bdialf  of  his  infinitdy  soUimer 
language  a  similar  eorrespondence  with  the  same  phs&- 
iKHDena,  which  attest,  by  their  unity  of  purpose^  that 
of  the  intelligence  which  ordained  them ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  diTersity  of  their  Modes  of  <qperation  af> 
fords  a  presumption  of  diversity  in  the  Persons  pos- 
sessed of  that  intelligence.  To  pursue  this  latter  part 
of  the  analogy  would  however  be  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme, since  beyond  the  general  &ct  nature  furnishes 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  Number  of  the  Agents 
who  concurred  in  order  to  its  being :  this  is  wholly  mat- 
ter of  Revelation ;  it  may  perhaps  be  an  analogy  al- 
together impossible  to  be  expressed  in  terms  so  definite, 
as  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  probable  evidence ;  and  in 
defieiult  of  our  capacity  for  appreciating  it,  Faith  in- 
terposes its  aid  in  effecting  that  result  to  which  Reason 
alone  is  incompetent 

Note  (24).— Vid.  Hara  Mosaica^  ut  supra,  pp. 
41 — 5d>,  "  Ovum  mundi  simulacrum  Macrobio  Satur- 
nalium  lib.  vii,  cap.  16.  »^xn  yumti^  initium  genitunej  in 
Orphicis   memorante  Plutarcho   Sympos.  ii.  c.   3.  et 
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Atbenagora.  Hino  (hanm  progenits  Dii  %m  jq>i]d 
Arnobium  etc"  Ghrotiiw  de  Veritaie  B.  C.  $  kvL  ndU  1* 
We  meet  with  the  same  image  in  the  Birds  of  Amto- 
phanes,  in  the  Chorus  whieh  contains  bis  belebvatod 
lines  «7t  h  fvnf  M^u  iftmv^lfiut  jc.  r.  A.  VS.  695.  of  wbich 
vss.  693  sq.  are  cited  in  the  Philopatris  of  Lucian,  §  1|; 

This  idea  is  connected  by  Orotius  fM  supra)  with 
the  Mosaic  JIDTHD  which  implies  properly  ^^  incubi- 
tum  columbae  super  ovo ;  ideo  in  isto  limo  (the  OID  «f 
the  Phenician  mydioiogy:  see  Euseb.  Prcep.  Eva99g. 
Cap.  10.)  animantia,  id  est,  sidera*  nt  in  ovo  fuisee^ 
sequitur  apud  Sanchuniathonem ;  et  hinc  spiritus  file 
columbas  dictus  nomine,  cujus  columbae  similitudine 
etiam  vocem  illam  fiDrno  explicat  Rabbi  Salomo.'' 

Excluding  the  wild  mythological  fictions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  detail  of  the  above-mentioned 
cosmogonies,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  **  geolo- 
gical antique,''  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  DID  of  the 
Phenicians,  no  undisguised  reference  to  the  QITTfl  6f 
Moses,  and  the  plastic  strata  of  the  modem  geognost. 

Note  (25).-— t«  H  im^^tv  ^nyvrrtu  irr)  r«tJ  rvnhtXxt  tmi 
mo}  ^(WTMiff  riF«  iifmfuf  httiTm  r^tt  inrtiaXfUftf.      Basilius  in 

Critic.  Sacr.  i.  29.  "  Usurpatur  (Wn)  de  avibusj  cum 
motti  Jptu  puBis  ifwubani ;  ita  Deut  xxxii.  1 1  •  unde  hoc 
loco  transfertur  ad  vim  illam  divinam,  C3^^lt  HTl, 
(compare  Note  (21)  supr.)  quse  mundi  hujus  molem 
Tudem  adhuc  et  suis  quasi  secundinis  involutam  calore 
vivifico  animasse,  atque  tanquam  ad  matudtatem  pro- 
movisse  putatur."  Rosenmiiller,  SchoL  etc.  Cap.  i.  $  2. 
'*  Numenius  citatus  a  Porphyrio  de  Nympharum  antra 

ait,  rh  7r^§fimf  (Mosem)  tl^nxiuu  Ifufi^urim  hrmm  Tit?  vimrH 

r%v  ^wy  wyuifuu**  <}rotius,  tibi  supro.  Compare  the 
foregoing  note. 
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Thd  Author  of  iIm  Qm^araiive  EOmuOe  dbjocU 
(p.  154)  to  the  nnderiiig  ^  ineabdbttty*'  at  oontqriiigiio 
raLaenie  to  the  mind.  It  u  not  proposed  as  anefay 
lmt#  like  other  ezpreiiiolu  oocurring  in  Scriptiue  re- 
letxfo  toDifine  agoodeSf  and  their  niode%  at  anthropo- 
pathicaL  Thnt  in  the  New  Tettament^  the  %iirit  b 
■aid  to  descend,  and  to  rest  iqpooy  oar  Bletied  Loidy 
atado?e:  compare  Matth.  ilL  16.'Mark,  i  10>  I^dEe^ 
iik  M.  John,  L  38.  The  phrate  in  the  latter  text  it 
Ifftttm  Ir  mM»f  of  the  intelligihleneit  of  whicht  r^arded 
at  an  adambraiumf  little  doobi  can  be  entertained.  It 
hat.alwayt  been  allowed  to  illattrat^  throogh  the  ma* 
dhun  of  Sensible  things,  the  operations  of  S^pirit;  and 
the  analogy  may  be  preserved  in  the  j^esent  instawge, 
.provided  it  is  not  pursued  so  fiur  as  to  mat«ialiae  our 
conceptions  of  Divine  agency.  The  rendering  above- 
menticmed  is  therefore  adof^ed  as  the  most  emphatic 
way  of  designating  an  effect,  without  attempting  any 
explanation  of  the  manner  employed ;  in  precisdy  the 
same  way  as  we  attribute  Creative  power  to  God,  with- 
out the  least  conception  of  its  mode  of  effectuation* 

The  passage  referred  to  in  S.  John,  in  which  the 
word  used  is  v^m*,  corresponds  exactly  with  Numb. 
xi»  25,  26.J  in  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  i^pon  Mosea, 
and  to  rest  upon  the  seventy  Elders ;  ni33>  ^  ^  hnmwm^ 
€mw,  XXX.  thus  in  the  following  verse,  CXvbf  nUll 
nnn  {et  regmeoHf  Munst.  resedity  Buxtorf) ;  the  eflfect 
of  which,  namely,  their  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift,  it 
immediately  subjoined  in  both  verses. 

The  question  then  is,  can  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  terraqueous  mass  be  denied,  or  a  term  appropriate 
to  that  agency  be  rejected,  for  want  of  a  precise  com- 
prehension in  the  one  case^  or  a  definite  illustraticm  in 
the  other? 
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Note  (26). — Namely,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verges 
which  announce  the  production  of  vegetable  life. 

In  his  paper  on  Antediluoian  Plants  (Eld.  Phil.  Joum. 
Vol.  xii.  p.  47. )>  Dr.  Martius  expresses  himself  thus  : 
^^  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case,  that  the  light  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  geology  by  the  wonderful  discoveries 
daily  made  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  has 
dispelled  the  whole  of  the  darkness  in  which  it  has  been 
involved,  with  respect  to  the  evolutions  of  the  primor- 
dial elements,   that,    rather  while  it  illustrates  some 
things,  it  is  perpetually  bringing  out  others  which  are 
doubtful ;  and  the  more  so,  in  proportion  as  we  direct 
our  attention  to  the  more  remote  periods  of  our«planet, 
which  have  been  occupied  in  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  mere  inorganic  stamina  of  things.     But, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  the  first  elements  of  organic  life 
disseminated  through  this  inanimate  reign  of  the  ancient 
world,  bound  in  the  fetters  of  eternal  sleep,  the  inves- 
tigation becomes  more  easy :  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  determinate  laws  of  different  periods ;...firom 
thence  directing  our  minds  towards  higher  objects  of 
investigation,  we  can  form  a  judgement  of  the  primitive 
nature  of  plants  and  animals, ...and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been'  propagated  over  the  terraqueous  globe.'' 
My  next  extract  shall  be  from  Dr.  Fleming's  PhUa- 
sophy  of  Zoology^  a  work  abounding  in  philosophical 
views,    and  evincing  an   extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  several  branches  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  The  peculiar  characters 
of  Organised  Bodies^  the  discussion  of  the  Conditions 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Vital  Principle  naturally 
leads  to  the  ^*  Notice  of  those  facts  illustrative  of  the 
origin  of  organised  beings,  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  researches  of  modem  geologists.''    I  quote  the 
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piwgf  al  larger  icfeiiiug  my  readers  to  Lect  liL  p.  18. 
and  note  (SS)  ibid. 

^  In  imrcitigatiDg  die  Unictuie  and  oompositioD  of 
die  rod»  whidi  oonsdtiite  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  is 
obscffed,  that  thqr  cndose  the  remains  of  animals  or 
vcgetaUes,  more  or  less  altered  in  thdr  teztnre.     Pre- 
sqiposing  that  those  rodis  on  which  all  the  others  rest 
are  the  most  andent ;  and  after  diVidii^  them  accord- 
ing to  their  age^  as  determined  by  thdr  supeipositioii, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  organic  remains  fbimd 
in  the  older  rocks  differ  from  those  which  occur  in  the 
more  recent  strata,  and  that  they  are  all  di£krent  firom 
the  plants  and  animals  which  now  exist  <m  the  snrfiioe 
of  theglobe.    It  likewise  appears,  that  the  petri&ctions 
contained  in  the  newer  strata,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  existing  races,  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
rocks  of  an  older  date.    That  the  remains  of  those  ani- 
mals wbidi  have  always  been  the  ccxmpaniiHis  of  man, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  most  recent  of  the  alluvial* 
deposites.     In  the  older  rocks,  the  impressions  of  the 
less  perfect  plants,  such  as  ferns  and  reeds,  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  dicotyledonous  tribes,  and 
the  remains  of  shells  and  corals  abound,  while  there  are 
few  examples  of  petrified  fish.     In  the  more  recent 
strata,  the  remains  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds, 
occur,  all  of  them  differing  firom  the  existing  kinds. 

*  Yet  DQuvial  (as  is  evident  from  the  late  researches  of  Mr  Buckknd) 
contain  such  remains  mixed  with  extinct  species;  Ed,  Ph.  J,  V6L  xii. 
p.  308.  The  consideration  of  this  phaenomenon  leads  to  the  question 
which  at  present  engages  the  attention  of  these  distinguished  Naturalists* 
whether  wa  are  to  attribute  to  Local  causes,  or  to  the  operation  of  a  Uni- 
fersal  deluge,  the  detritus  and  the  formations  designated  as  DiluTial  in  the 
Reliquia  Diluviana,  pp.  186 — 9.  The  former  position  is  maintained  by 
Dr.  Fleming :  See  the  Journal  above-mentioned,  Vols.  xii.  xiv,  for  the 
particulars  of  thw  controrersj. 
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^  Attempts  have  been  mede  ta  acoount-  for  tbese  cir- 
cumstances  by  supposing,  that  tbepresent  races  of  an^ 
mals  and  vegetables^  are  the  descendants  of  thos6  whose 
remains  have  been  preserved  in  the  rocks^  and  that  the 
difference  of  character  may-  have  arisen  from  a  change-  ill 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  air,  or  the  sar&oe  of  the 
earth,  producing  a  onnresponding  change  on  the  forms 
of  organised  beings.  The  influence  of.  cultivation  on 
vegetables,  of  domestication  on  animals,  and  of  climate 
on  man  himself  may  be  considered  as  stredgthening 
the  conjecture.  But  there  are  several  difficulties  whidi 
present  themselves  to  those  who  adopt  this  opinion. 
The  effect  of  circumstances  on  the  appearance  of  living 
beings,  is  circumscribed  within  certain  limits^  so  that 
no  transmutation  of  species  was  ever  ascertained  to  take 
place; — and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fossil  species 
differ  as  much,  nay  more,  from  the  recent  kindsy  as 
these  last  do  from  one  anothei'.  It  remains  likewise  for 
the  abettors  of  this  opinion,  to  connect  the  extinct  with 
the  living  races,  by  ascertaining  the  intermediate  links 
or  transitions.  This  task,  we  fear,  wiil  not  be  executed 
speedily. 

*^  There  is  yet  another  view  of  the  matter  which  sugi^ 
gests  itself.  If  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  and  the  ^;gs 
of  certain  animals,  be  so  minute^  as  to  be  excluded  with 
difficulty  from  any  place  to  which  air  and  water  hav^ 
access,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  retaining,  for  an  in«> 
definite  length  of  time,  the  vital  principle,  whencircum* 
stances  are  not  favourable  to  its  evolution,  the  crust  of 
the  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  mere  receptacle  of 
germs,  each  of  which  is  ready  to  expand  into  vegetaUe 
or  animal  forms,  upon  the  occurrence  of  those  con- 
ditions necessary  to  its  growth.  According  to  this 
view,  the  germs  of  the  ferns  and  palms  first  expanded 
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Umit  leaves  and  afterwavdU  ihote  of  the  ilainiolferous 
TcgeUblafk  With  regard  to  animal%  it  may  be  aap- 
poi^  thai  the  gffriDs  of  the  Zoophjtes  only,  were  fint 
diylpfrfj  afterwards  those  of  the  testaccom  molUiaca  ; 
and^  finaUyt  those  of  the  vertebral  anilnals :  that  the 
.ppsgaoised  beingf  pf  the  first  periods  flourished  daring 
|he  oontiniianoe  of  the  circmnstances  whidi  were  suit- 
able, to  their  growth ;  and  that  the  change  which  pre- 
pare4  4ie  way  fi>r  the  evolution  of  those  whidi  lived  at 
a  subfequent  period*  contributed  to  the  extinctioa  of 
)he  earlier  raoes. 

.    According  to  this  statemontf  there  is  little  difficulty 
m  accounting  for  the  extinction  and  revival  of  the  dif- 
leiient  races  of  the  less  perfect  animab  and  vegetables^ 
•whose  germs  appear,  even  at  present,  to  be  regulated 
a^scording  to  ^uch  circumstances.  But  it  offisrs  no  solo* 
tk>n  of.  the  difficulty  attending  the  preservation  of  the 
g^rms  of  the  more  perfect  animals^  many  of  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  parent,  and  require  the 
continuance  of  her  life  to  preserve  vitality  until  the 
period  of  evolution.    If,  then,  the  present  races  of  qua- 
drupeds did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  mammoth 
and  the  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  whose  bones  Cuvier 
has  described  with  so  much  accuracy,  were  the  denizens 
of  our  plains — ^at  what  period,  and  under  what  peculiar 
physical  circumstances,  were  they  called  into  being  ? 
Is  the  generation  of  organised  beings  simultaneous  or 
successive  ?    Have  they  all  been  created  at  once ;  but, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  so  modified   by  the  influence 
of  external  agents,  as  now  to  appear  under  difierent 
forms?     Or  have  they  been  called  into  being  at  differ* 
ent  periods,  according  as  the  state  of  the  earth  became 
suitable  for  their  reception?    The  latter  supposition 
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is  countenanced  by  many  geological  documents*'*  pp. 
26—8. 

We  have  here  presMted  to  us  the  leading  fiuts  of 
the  important  geognostidal  question  reelecting  Organic 
Remains,  the  perfect  solulion  of  which,  as  relates  lb 
Scriptural  Records,  still  continues  to  exeeeiae  the  inge- 
nui^  of  Naturalists.  It  is  now  a  considerable  tinle 
since  Oeognosts  liave  adopted  the  theory  of  a  Preadih 
mite  world ;  as  also  of  tiie  repeated  disturbance  of  fife 
in  both  kingdoms  of  oi^nic  natur^  on  our  planet,  by 
'^terrible  events"  (Cuvier,  Theor.etc.  $6.  p.  16.  Mar^ 
tins,  ubi.  supr.  pp.  48.  SS.  Buckland,  Vindidte  etc.  pp. 
24«^S0.):  nor  will  the  Mosaic  Record  be  found  <i^ 
posed  to  this  hypothesis,  provided  we  adopt  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  epochs  suggested  in  Lect.  iii.  pp.^68'ss;  aiid 
more  explicitly  in  Note  {8)'  Lect  iv.^  As  to  the  zock 
phytes,  moUusca,  aind  fishes,  which  lattisr  commence 'in 
the  compact  limestone  of  the  transition  sejrfssj  lifdis 
difficulty  can  be  experiencisd-^  and' as  to-the  soceessidOi 
in  the  class  of  quadrdped^  which  appear  'first  in  the 
third  Floetz,  or  Jura,  limestone  fbrmationi  (Boni,  1^ 
fioptuM  T\Meetc  Ed.  PhiL  J.  Vol.  xiiL  p.  130.),  Tw6^ 
before  the  appearance  of  x>ur  present  YaCes^*?  are  the 
most  supposed  by  Cuvier;  JXaof^<^f&9,  p.  114»  > 

It  is  intended  to  resume  this  tabject  ia  the  progress 
of  our:  discussion  of  the  philoaophicid  ebara^tets  of!lhe 
Hebrew '-  Record*  Our  concern  at  present'  is  with  tin 
ingenious  view  as- to  Orgtmie  Gtrmt^  ciipl'siwsd  in  tlie 
two  preoe^ng  exlhusta^  and  the  light  wiidi  they  dMrim 
from,  as  well  as  impart  to,  its  introdr^ttbiy  Uaos^V ' 

Note  (97>^See  Lect  iv.  Note  («)i  Mlde  Laplaoer  it« 
true,  seems  tor^;ard  kas  existiiig'|fyVsibfW^ 
the  molecules  of  the  Nebtdous  matter,  tiies^Mgili;  as  he 
conceives,  of  the  sofaur  and  plaoetary  Nuclei  V  ^Ai  St/si. 
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duM.  L.  ▼.  a  6.  pp.  4Sl— S.     (98>— See  Note  (S6) 

sopr* 

Note  (99).— '"^nrPrBiA  znTlKB', cjipietiioni  quoted 
m  St  QirjrsoitDiii's  bj  Orodiit.  See  CriL  Soar,  and 
Notes  (SI)  LecttiL  T.sepr. 

The  IbUovring  pn— ge  occurs  in  Grot  De  Verii. 
R,  C.  nbi  supra.  Note  I.  " wmrrm xc^« "■  »» •f^ wi^wfAm 
(read  mfPv^fAm,  and  tmndale,  blended  in  eonfitsumj  noC 
with  Chrottus,  simnl  erani  s  diis  isobTioas  ftosn  the 
quotation  fincnn  Timon  the  Phliasian,  which  followst 

fcar/fynw,  Mii  IB  n^  miC^  If  W|ir  Syocyt.    Atqoe  ob  id  ipsi 
Anaacagorae  Mentis  inditnm  nomen.**  Vid*  Lect  L  p.  11. 

Abstracting  from  the  materialism  which  is  percep- 
tible in  this  passage,  and  which  milled  itsdf  with  the 
best  efforts  of  uninspired  minds  to  firame  a  conoeption 
•of  the  origin  of  things,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
its  affinity  with  the  purer  theiitic  creed.  See  text 
quoted  above  from  Job,  xxvi.  18* 

This  text  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Pcnn  has 
unnecessarily  connected  it  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
A0r02,  (Vid.  supr.  Note  (21),)  and  Parkhurst  (Lexic. 
Roots  n%  ^tm)  translates  mn,  not  only  in  it,  but  in 
Genes,  i.  2.,  fTin^. ••thus  divesting  it  wholly  of  its  spi- 
ritual reference.  The  words  are  nnav  tsnom  mni,  lite- 
rally, By  his  Spirit  the  heavens  {are)  beauty.  The  pre- 
sent tense  is  selected,  instead  of  the  past,  as  it  appears 
in  our  Translation,  it  leading  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
continued  and  immediate  superintendence  of  his  creation 
by  the  Almighty  First  Cause.  This  important  feature 
of  the  Jewish  theism,  was  more  fully  developed  in  the 
Lecture  which  followed  the  present 

Note  (SO).— See  Appendix. 

Note  (31). — St  Augustine's  opinion  relative  to  this 
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subject  ifl  very  explicitly  deliyered :  *'  In  ipeo  eocordio 
inchoatse  creatune.  ..Trinitas  insinuatur  Creatoris,"  De 
.Genes,  ad  JJt.  L  6.  See  the  entire  passage  transcribed 
above.  Note  (2 1 )  sub  fin.  Of  Scriptural  texts  iUustrative 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine^  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the 
following  as  the  chief:  Genes.  L 1. 2. 2 1  •  26. 27.  Isaiahf  xl. 
26.  28.  Job,  xxvi.  IS.  Ps.xlv.  6.  7.  ciL  25 — ^27.  St 
John,  L  1 — 3.  Coloss.  i.l5 — 19.  Hebr.  1.  2  sqq.  xL  S. 
with  the  other  texts  referred  to  in  Mr.  Spry's  Two  Ser- 
mons on  the  Divinity  qf  Jesus  Christ :  Rivingtcms,  1824. 
Compare  also  Note  (21),  supr.  (32).  Vid.  Hora  Mosaka^ 
ut  supra,  pp.  31 — 64.  and  compare  with  the  notes  of 
Grotius,  De  Verit.  R.  C,  i.  IG^subiniU  (33).— Vid.  sUfHr. 
Not  (1)  and  (3)  Lect  iv. 

Note  (34). — Compare  Cuvier^s  Essay  etc.  §  4.  5.  7. 
and  the  condensed  view  in  hb  Historical  ElcgCf  ubi 
supra.  Note  (5)  Lect  iv.  Brongniart's  arrangement 
of  strata  into  primordial  and  secondary  (the  first  com- 
prehending the  primitive  and  intern^ediary  crystalline 
rocks  of  Werner;  the  second,  those  of  lower,  middle, 
and  upper  sediment;  Vid,  Description  g&jlogique  des 
environs  de  Paris^  p.  8.  Sur  le  gisement  des  aphiolithes^ 
p.  36.)  clearly  refers,  through  the  phaenomena  which 
led  to  it,  to  the  same  conception.  Thus  Dr.  Fleming 
concludes  his  view  of  the  Wemerian  law  of  petrifac- 
tions (Vol.  ii.  pp.  96.  7.)  which  he  considers  as, 
*^  in  a  very  general  point  of  view,  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,"  with  the  following  words  t  <<  These 
circumstances  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  strata  con- 
taining petrifactions  were  once  in  a  state  of  mudi 
and  that  the  same  process  which  altered  the  imbedded 
relics,  communicated  to  the  surrounding  matter  its 
present  compact  or  crystalline  structure." 

To   this  doctrine,  understood  with  limitation,  no 


SS8  vans  om  ubctdmb  ▼• 

wdl4bnidad  objection  oHi  be  alleged:  IlofisBto  the 
biblical  itiideat,  notwitliitaBdiiig  tlw  reel  or  Ae  imifp- 
nod  difindtifli  wUdi  bcve  beoi  body  iged  !■  J&h 
coiifegfinf  at  of  the  ett— ^il  (See  Qmyupwlibe  Fwimmii', 
P«  ▼•  Qu  9*  p.  tm)f  Mr  reMerdi  of  Ibe  aioit  ifateieitiag 
natofev  totneethe  eooaeetioii beCiveett it»  tbeptinci- 
ple  of  the  Pbeniciaii  oomogony,  end]  the  clewifii  of 
the  Moieic  Record  which  are  at  pretent  the  makjttt  of 
oonsidermtioti.  The  teoood  of  these  is  anooviieed  by 
Eosebius  io  his  Ptaparatio  Bamg.  L  10^  as  fbUows ; 

W^mirtlymtfmXmakrmfwmfmtH^^'nwiU^  vfivi  ^nS$  ffwi 
ftUvw  W  a  Hmwrnhpf  fUf/utf  mrim.  mmi  m  ^emfm  •^mn  irfms  rm^ 

sdrMf  s.  c.  A.  Compare  also  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
loniuf ,  Argon,  iv.  676  sq. 

Note  (55).— See  Notes  (51)  and  (52)  Leet.  iiL 

NoTB  (56). — Ibid.  M.  CuTier  distinguishes  between 
the  dianges  which  hare  talcen  place  in  the  production 
of  the  shelly  strata,  and  those  which  haire  accompanied 
the  formation  of  the  primidye  orders ;  conceiving  the  lat- 
ter to  be  due  to  successive  depositions  in  ajluid,  changes 
in  its  chymical  nature  accompanying  each,  {Essay  etc 
§  5.  init.  $  7.  p.  IS.,)  the  former,  <^  not  entirely  to  a  gra- 
dual and  general  retreat  of  the  waters,  but  to  successive 
irruptions  and  retreats,  the  final  result  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  universal  depression  of  the  level  of 
the  sea."     Ibid.  §  5.  fin.  EtogCy  ubi  supr. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
time  employed  in,  and  the  epochs  severally  allotted  to^ 
the  demiurgic  agencies.  The  following  passage  from 
M.  Humboldt's  Geognostical  Treatise,  pp.  23.  4,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  views  entertained  by  a  particular 
class  of  philosophers,  as  to  the  degree  of  information  to 
be  derived  on  this  subject  from  the  Sacred  Record. 
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<'  The  attempu  wblch   havcivb^ea  mlMle.  by  ih^: 

Hebraic  gsdogu^a  to  subject  the  epoehas  ti>  abaebilttj 

measure^  of  time,  aqd  to  connect  the.  <btOiK)lc(UMtf: 

anciient  coemcgonip  U'aditiops  with  actual  obsenMiobi- 

of  nature,  have  proved  firoitleflak.  Mt  ban  mot^  Ihaii 

once  been  desired,'  says  M^Ramond,  in  ai.discoiuise; 

abounding  irith  philosophical  views,  *  that  w^  oeuld. 

find  a  supplement  to  our  shclrt  isnnals,  in  the  jnomifit 

ments  of  nature.    The  historical  ages  niight^ .  howevei^ 

have  sufficed  to  teach  us,  that  the  successionof  physical 

and  iDoral  events  is  not  regulated  by  the  Uniform  pro» 

gress  of  time,  and  cannot  in  consequence  furnish  ite 

measure*     We  see,  in  looking  back,  a  succession  oC 

creations  and  destructions^  by  the  various  arrangementsr 

of  the  beds  that  fi>rm  the  crust  of  the  globe.    Th^ 

give,  us  the  idea  of  several  distinct  epochas;  but  thesis 

epochas,  so  fertile  in  events,  may  have  he&i  very  shorty 

compared  to  the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  rm^ 

suits.    Between  the  creadons  and  the  destructions^  Oa 

the  contrary,  we  perceive  nothing,  whatever  might  be 

the  immensity  of  the  intervals ;  there  evexy  thing  is  lost 

in  the  tnist  of  an  undeterminable  antiquity,  the  degrees 

of  which  cannot  be  appreciated,  because  the  successicn 

of  phenomena  has  no  scale  that  can  be  referred  to  the 

division  of  time.'    Memaires  de  V Institute  1815,  p.  47.'? 

Comparing  this  ^ith  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 

TlUonfqf  the  Earthy  we  possess  a  brief  notice  of  tbe 

important  doctrine  of   Revolutions,  founded   by  the 

Baron  Cuvier  on  his  researches  amongst  the  Tertiary 

Formations,  and  more  fully  developed  in  his  *^  0»* 

sem^is  Fossiles,"  a  work  which  ranks  amongst  the  pro- 

foundest  of  modem  times,  and  which  has  espablbhed 

a  new  Era  in  Oeognosy. 

Now,  there  is  nothing,  that  I  can  perceive,  in  the 
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Bceofd  of  Moiei^  advene  to  tUi  thearjs  wmiwei  mm 
all  mmA  wmtM  be,  ia  the  pfcaeat  itafee  of  geokgical 
»•  widi  liiBitBtioii*  The  Record  iplieu  dalr 
oppoeee  no  comlefilateaMnt  to  the 
of  VL  Remond,  rdetive  to  the  creetiont  and 
tioii%  iriudi  its  strata  ditdooe  as  having  taken  place  on 
the  sorfiMeof  die  earth,  of  which  the  reader  vfao  asaj 
take  the  trouble  ef  referring  to  Note  (S)  Lect  ir.  maj- 
convince  himsrifi  Nothing  certainly  occurs  in  it  to 
define  the  epochas  of  these  revolutions  amUctdtnA/  «e 
aeertamperiod;  it  is  not  therefcre  sorprisini^  that  the 
anthors  to  whom  be  refers  have  fiuled  in  the  solution  of 
diflicoltiesy  where  tbqr  possessed  no  data.  But  vriieH 
we  arrive  at  the  period,  at  which  it  pleased  the  Divine 
Being  to  reorganise  the  ^obe,  having  passed  already 
through  a  series  of  antecedent  operations,  with  a  view 
to  the  creation  of  Man,  the  Record  assigns  distinct  and 
positive  q>ochs.  The  events  which  precede  this  vre  are 
left  to  deduce  chiefly  from  the  clauses  of  the  Second 
verse, 

I  cannot  therefore  but  repeat  the  opinion  elsewhere 
expressed^  (vid,  supr.  Note  (S4).  Postscript  to  the  Pre- 
Jace^  pp.  xviii.  etc.,)  that  the  proofs  of  the  objections 
urged  by  the  Author  of  the  Comparative  Estimate  against 
Cuvier's  theory,  on  the  grounds  of  its  not  abiding  the 
test  of  examination,  and  of  the  adequacy  of  '^  a  binary 
of  revolutions"  to  account  for  the  alternate  origination 
and  destruction  of  animal  life,  are  insufficient  to  authorise 
its  entire  rejection.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
fact,  that  our  present  earth  is  the  last  of  a  series,  over 
each  of  which  in  succession  was  spread  its  appropriate 
organic  productions ;  and  that  more  changes  must  be 
admitted  than  are  consistent  with  Mr.  Penn's  hypothe- 
sis, to  account  satis&ctorily  for  these  successions.  It  is 
far  from  being  likely,  nay  even  possible,  that  the  stony 
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strata  were  deposited,,  and  loaded  with  organic  remaim 
in  the  order  we  now  behold  them  contemplated  even  in 
the  most  limited  way,  by  the  antediluvian  Ocean,  whicb^ 
according  to  his  system,  occupied  our  present  Conti- 
nents. Of  the  soundness  of  this  theory,  which  has  been 
adopted  on  the  authorities  of  MM.  Deluc  and  Cuvier^ 
(Vid.  Essayy  $  5  sub  fin.  $  7.  Note  (11)  Lect  iii.  supra.) 
Prof.  Buckland's  recent  work,  Reliquia  DiltmatuejBeemA 
to  authorise  much  doubt,  at  least  when  understood  in 
a  general  sense.  Observations  separated  by  considera- 
ble intervals  are  detailed  in  this  latter  work,  tending  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  present  continents^  so  far  as 
they  have  been  submitted  to  geological  research,  with 
the  antediluvian.  The  evidence  appears  complete ;  and 
added  to  other  considerations,  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
hypothesis  revived  by  Mr.  Penn.  Compare  Kirwan's 
Observations  on  De  Imk^s  theory^  cited  in  Rees's  CyclO' 
pcedia^  Art.  DeUige. 

Note  (S7). — "  Et  pourquoi  Thistoire  naturelle  n*au- 
roit-elle  pas  aussi  un  jour  son  Newton?"  Cuvier, 
Theorie  etc.  Disc.Prilim.  p.  3.  (38). — Supr.  pp.  124.sqq. 

Note  (39). — Laplace,  in  treating  of  the  connexion 
between  the  density,  the  time  of  rotation,  and  the  figure, 
of  an  homogeneous  fluid  mass,  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing words ;  *^  apr^s  un  grand  nombre  d'oscillations,  le 
fluide  en  vertu  des  frottemens  et  des  resistances  qu'il 
^prouve,  se  fixe  a  cet  etat  qui  est  unique  et  d6tevtn\n6 
par  le  mouvement  primitif;  et  quelles  que  soient  lea 
forces  primitives  des  mol^ules,  Taxe  men6  par  le  centre 
de  gravit6  de  la  masse  fluide,  et  par  rapport  auquel  le 
moment  des  forces  £tait  un  maximitm  a  Torigine,  devient 
Taxe  (le  rotation.'*     Farther  on,  he  states;  "  il  est  n^- 


poMibie  to  coBOcct  tbe 
wiib  priodplM  perd j 

tnetd  in  tbem  a  icCercooe  io  phjBokgiGftl 
(jKfr*  pp.  114flqq^)  rndtOMippmc — tfatfiii^Nike 
siffteni  with  eqailibrinin  futwioff  been  at  fint  imfitcd  to 
the  cjtftby  difUirbfliico  took  plaee  in  the  fliiid  maas  wUdi 
enveloped  it,  cao-^ing  snccessire  irruptions  and  retreats 
of  the  iiaters,  and  termLnating  in  the  assumption  of  its 
present  ijiheroidal  figure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  impart  some  light  to  the  mysterious 
notices  of  the  Second  Terse,  to  read  in  the  VT^I  tnn,  the 
y^tlf  and  the  HDrno,  allusions  to  the  events  which 
marked  the  foregoing  series,  by  many  of  which,  joined 
to  the  action  of  primeval  forces,  the  disturbance  of  or- 
ganic nature  (Cuvier,  Essay  etc,  sub  fin.)  may  have  been 
effected. 

Nor  does  this  view  appear  to  me  to  derogate  from  tlie 
notion  of  Creative  Power,  as  already  laid  down.  Once 
matter  had  received  its  development,  tliese  very  events, 
appan*ntly  chaotic,  mny  have  been  employed  by  the 
Crcalor  as  the  filtcst  instruments,  to  prepare  our  planet 
lor  the  reception  of  its  present  races  of  inhabitants. 
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Note  (40). — See  Laplace,  tAi  supr.  Ch.  8.  p.  256. 
NewtoD,  Principia^  Lib.  iii.  prop.  19«  (41). — See  Lect. 
iii.  Page  71  etc.  (42).— See  Laplace,  ubi  supra^  pp. 
260—3. 
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[  Vid.  Notes ;  (15)  Lect.  iii.  (21)  (5W))  Lect.  v.  pp.  178-  225-  2S6.] 
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The  question  has  been  much  agitated  respecting  tb0 
degree  of  information  derivable  from  the  Scriptures  <^ 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  vital  doctrine  of  Christian^tjri 
the  plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  without 
proceeding  the  length  of  asserting,  that  the  Trinitarian 
belief  was  distinctly  announced,  it  may  furnish  mat^ 
of  interesting  inquiry  to  examine  into  the  grounds  w€i 
have  for  stating  that  it  was  closely  interwoven  witb^ 
and  was  virtually  announced  in,  the  doctrines  of  th^ 
prior  dispensations. 

The  reference  contained  in  the  C7'n^K  171*1  has  been 
already  examined  into^  and  the  grounds  have  been 
stated,  on  which  the  Author  of  the  preceding  Lectures 
has  ventured  to  dissent  from  those  Critics,  who  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  designative  of  the  A0'r02 
( See  Lect.  v.  pp.  1 24b.  1 30.  Notes  (2 1 )  (29)  \  He  can* 
not  but  think,  that  the  view  he  e^t^rtjuns  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  11)*)  in  Genes,  i.  2.  introduces  a  much 
greater  distinctness  of  reference  into  the  Jewish  Record 
as  to  tlie  Christian  doctrine,  than  can.  possibly  arise 
from  the  former  supposition.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
extend  this  inquiry  to  the  farther  details  connected  with 
it.. .first,  as  to  the  validness  of  the  inference  deduced 
from  the  construction  of  Dn^H  (p.  ISO). ..secondly,  as 
to  the  connection  whidh  is  stated   (p.  67)  to  subsist  be- 
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4lM  tor«n*  flf  Ibe  «MfrlHMMid4 
predae  od  thii  point. 

Tbm  S^astian  Mwaiers  '^InsiDaatar  ab  exordio 
•eriptone  ID  deo  tmt  et  plnralitatem  et  imhatfimj  qoan- 
ttnnlibet  Jadni  id  hie  conentor  frivole  refdtere,  ete^** 
Not.  b.  Gene*,  i.  Faghu  obaerros,  **  Mosem  in  boe  looo 
atom  eate  DTt^K,  qoo  toc^mIo  ineflbbiln  Da  polot- 
tfai...mgnifieatar.  Hocenim  in  uso  habet Scriptnr*,  oC 
pooat  vocem  B'nVtt  nbi  einguUria  Dei  potoitie  et  vtr^ 
tutu  te  in  aliqas  re  exerentii  mentionem  fecit"  Critic, 
Sacr.  Cap.  i.  p.  5.  To  wbicb  add  hii  note  to  G«ies.  L 
SO.  in  which  he  concludes..."  noa  B^nceriiiB  et  veriiu 
(Judaeis  k.)  interpretabimnr,  facicnaa  dictam  ease,  at 
agnofcamui  Divinam  Natarsm  in  Penonarum  propri- 
etate."  The  learned  Vatablm  also  remarks,  in  his  liote 
on  this  passage... that  nV^l  Is  used  in  the  ptural,"  ut 


•ignificaret  (Moses  sc)  plures  sube&se  in  Deo  pcrsoiuuii 
et  Patreni  in  creatione  hominiB  advocatse  in  consiliaoi 
Sapientiam  suam,  et  Virtutem  a.  Spiritum."  Ibid.  p. 
17.  Now,  B#n^H  precedes  ibis ;  consequently,  wHair 
ever  plurality  is  indicated  by  the  Verb  must  equally  atr 
tach  to  the  signification  of  th«  Noun,  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  the  way  of  reference.  For  additional  au- 
thorities, and  amongst  the  more  modern  Hebraists,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Parkhurst's  Lexicon^  under  the 
head  n^M*  11.  1. 

To  these  stands  opposed  the  authority  of  the  very 
learned  Drusius,  who  has  alleged  many  reasons  (see 
Vot.  Maj.  in  CritL  Sacr.  p.  27.  as  also  his  treatise  en- 
titled Elohim)  for   not  understanding    cn^K    in  the 
Trinitarian  sense,  that  is,  as  at  the  same  time  expres- 
sing Personal  distinction  and  Unity  of  Essence.     The 
sum  of  what  he  observes  is ;  that  there  should  be  a  dia- 
tinction  made  between  the  termination  and  the  Bense...the 
former  being  admitted  to  be  plural,  the  latter  being  re*^ 
garded  as  partaking  of  both  singular  and  plural,  in  iilos* 
ration  of  which  he  compares  it  with  the  Latin  usage  in  the 
cases  Athens,  Salonse,  Thebes,  etc.  the  Hebrew  noun 
expressing  one  God  as  ihey  respectively  one  city ;  that 
languages  also  have  their  distinct  usages,«..one  repres- 
sing in  the  plural  what  another  does  in  the  singular ; 
thus  tenebntj  rxU^^,  thus  C3**n,  xnta ;  to  which  num- 
ber he  adds  £3«n^K>  Deus,  expressed  so,  as  he  con- 
ceives, ^*  ad  amplitudiflem  Divinse  majestatis^ ;  {this  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  una  ■pT  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammarians,  of  which  frequent  mention  will  occur  in 
the  course  of  our  observations;  what  he   adds  how- 
ever...** nisi  etiam   n^H   inveuiretur"... constitutes  the 
great  difficulty  which  embarrasses  this  expositor.    Why 
should  this  latter  be  used  at  any  time  as  expressive  of 
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the  Divine  Beb^  if  iti  pisnl,  niad  wmnij  ^  ad 
piitiidiiieoi'*  and  fdunincdie  siMndsri 
wiore  iofficwntr  Hme  Allwiw  clc« 
CMrtIt  7  Am  th^  cwn  u  LJtlWf 
jects  with  angular  Tcrfai^  etc  ?  Bntof  diis 
after;  be  ptooeedt)...C3fn^  nnderrtoiid  in  the  TUmtn* 
lien  tenee  would  introdnoe  a  plurality  into  endi  d  ike 
Penona  of  the  Godhead;  Jesoe  Chrirt  aiMt  then  be 
conceived  at  bom  of  hinitel(  and  the  Holy  Spiril  ae 
proceeding  firom  hinitelf...an  alternative  vhidh'  ho  d^ 
nooncea  in  the  fcUowing  tenna ;  <<  Sabdlii  haenns 
daoinata  fiiit  olim  a  Patribo%  qood  Pmonaa  in  Divi* 
nitate  confiinderet.  Ab  hac  non  longe  abiont  iad  qm 
nobii  etiam  jbres  Elohim,  id  est  Deoi»  fidnricant*"  (CriL 
Sacr.  ubi  sapr.) 

•  The  latter  doctrine  w%  aa  weli  aa  the  kamed 
mentator,  ditclaioi...yet  deny  that  any  anch 
qoence  flows  from  our  oonceptipn  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  term.  It  is  plain  frcmi  this  extract,  that 
he  confounds  the  term  Person  and  God,  meanings  to  be 
kept  as  distinct  as  possible,  if  we  wish  to  derive  from  it 
in  its  full  extent  the  illustration  we  desire.  Those  who 
maintain  the  plural  sense  of  Cn^H  as  to  Personal  dis- 
tinction would  perhaps  be  the  last  io  contend  for  it  in 
the  unscriptural  one  of  the  Heretic  of  Ptolemais. 

Nor  is  the  objection  first  alleged  of  greater  weight ; 
for  let  us  attend  to  the  proof:  the  Holy  Spirit  is  termed 
tD'n^H  nm.  but  being  also  O'n^K  must  be  the  Spirit 
of  Himself.  The  merest  tyro  may  perceive  the  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning*. .the  change  of  acceptation  in  the  word 
Ca^n^Mf  which  in  the  first  case  refers  to  the  essential 
union,  in  the  second  to  the  personal  distinction,  whidi 
coexist  in  the  Godhead.  Therefore  is  the  Apostle 
guiltless  of  blasphemy,  when  he  terms  our  Lord  ^^  the 
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Son  of  God/'  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ''  tiie  Spirit  of 
God"  (Ephes.  iv.  13,  SO.);  yet  what  advocate  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  would  argue  on  these  grounds, 
that  either  is  not  God  ? 

Dismissing  these  objections  for  the  present,  I  proceed 
to  such  observations  on  the  Biblical  usage  respecting 
this  term,  as  may  serve  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  il- 
lustration it  conveys  of  our  Trinitarian  belief. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  principal  point  to  be  proved 
is,  the  Plurality  of  its  reference  ••  .that  it  expresses  in 
some  particular  sense  a  number.  The  Jews,  holding 
as  we  do  the  Unity,  but  not  receiving  the  Plurality, 
which  subsist  together  in  the^  Trinitarian  belief,  are 
forced  to  recur  to  grammatical  subtilties  and  Rabbini- 
cal inventions  to  explain  the  coexistence  of  such  con- 
structions as  occur  in  Genes,  i.  1,  26.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever, that  if  B^n^M  can  be  proved  to  be  essentially 
plural,  the  first  of  these  arguments  (we  say  nothing  of 
the  latter)  falls  to  the  ground;  that  if  **  the  Elegancy 
of  language"  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  construction 
of  a  Plural  noun  with  Verbs,  Adjectives,  and  Partici- 
ples in  the  singular,  its  connection  with  them  in  the 
plural  remains  unaccounted  for  on  any  known  princi- 
ple ;  unless  it  be  maintained  with  Drusius,  that  the  for- 
mer construction  is  determined  by  the  Sense,  the  latter 
by  the  Termination...a  refinement  of  syntactical  usage 
to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 

The  Plural  reference  of  B^n^M  is  manifest  both  from 
its  termination  and  its  construction.  Its  Singular  being 
supposed  n)^K,  the  change  necessary  to  convert  this 
into  a  Plural  noun  (Buxtorf,  Grr.  Hebr.  i.  9.)  is  pre- 
cisely that  effected  in  the  case  of  B^n^M.  Viewing  it 
in  reference  to  its  points  s...that  the  Pathdch  genubah 
should  disappear  in  the  Plural  form,  (and  it  does  so  in 
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OTfyn^,  if  in  accord«fic6  with  the  Rules  of  punctuatiuD. 
Ibid.  i.  4* 

Agaiiiy  if  we  examine  it  with  respeet  to  the  Status  Con' 
shtictuSf  and  the  changes  usually  attendant  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Affir  Pronouru,  we  shall  find  it  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  with  Plural  forms.  These  are  stated  to  be, 
tespectively,  the  assumption  of  >^  instead  of  the  termi- 
nation Of ,  and  the  excision  of  the  final  d.     Ibid,  ii. 

8,  7*  The  r^adelr  may  compare  for  examples  of  the 
first,  Genes,  xxlv.  S.  7.  12.  27.  42.  48#  Exod.  iiL  6. 
Deut.  i.  10.  21.  Josh.  xxii.  16*  Judges  ii.  12.;  of  the 
second,  Genes,  xxvii.  20.  xxxi.  30.  xliii.  2S.  Exod.  viii. 
10.  X.  7.  xxxiL  11.  xxxiv.  15.  16.  17.  Deut.  i-  6.  iv.  i. 
2  Sam.  vii.  23.  xxii.  SO.  Ezra,  riii.  23.  Isaiah,  Ixi.  6. 
Jerem.  ii.  19.  The  foregoing  texts  will  be  found  to 
comprise  examples  of  all  its  casein  ^  connexion  with 
the  Affix  Pronouns. 

Let  us  now  examine  it  as  to  its  syntactical  connexion 
with  Verbs,  Pronouns,  and  Participles. 

The  first  text  we  shall  allege  (omitting  for  the  present 
the  consideration  of  Genes,  i.  26.)  is  Genes,  iii.  22. 
*^  And  Jehovah  Elohim  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  be- 
come ))DD  *TnM3."  In  xi.  6.  though  D^"I^K  be  wanting, 
yet  the  plurality  which  it  expresses  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested bv  n^D3)  nT*l5,  vs.  sq.  In  xx.  13.  we  meet  with 
tD*n^K  placed  subjectively  to  the  plural  verb  VA1.«. 
with  no  doubt  possible  to  be  entertained  of  its  reference 
to  the  true  God.  Our  present  remarks  may  tend  to 
prove  how  unfounded  is  Sebastian  Munster's  note 
on  this  passage,  '*  Rarissime  additur  illi  verbum 
plurale,"  at  le^t  so  far  as  to  affect  the  conclusiveness 
of  our  present  argument.  On  referring  to  xxxL  55. 
we  find  eitactly  the  same  construction ;  it  is  connected 
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with  IDfitt^N  as  also  in  xxxv.  7*  with  i^^S,  in  which  iiH 
stance  the  Targ.  OnkeL  interprets  Cn^N  of  the  angeb 

of  God,  who  appeared  to  Jacob an  evasion  not  con* 

fined  to  this  case,  but  usual  amongit  the  Jewish  ExpcH 
sitors,    as  appears  from  the  Targ^  Jonath*  Ben  Uzziel 
on  Genes,   i.  26.  Vid.  infr.     The  CTommentator  last 
mentioned  renders  the  clause  Deut  iv.  7.|  in  which  it 
occurs  in  connexion  with  B^^Mi  ^^  Cui  sic  appropin* 
quant  Dii/'  i«  e.  literally  *••  as  in  Joshua  xxir.  19»-— -bat 
with  no  intention,  it  is  to  be  presuroedf  of  depriving  u§ 
of  the  benefit  of  the  text,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Moses  would  express  himself  thus  whilst  referring  only 
to  the  Idols  of  the  Nations.     His  evident  meaning  is,  to 
contrast  God's  care  of  his   chosen  people  with   th<a 
alienation  of  the  latter  from  his  service  and  his  imme- 
diate regards.     The  three  next  texts  are  similar  in  tht 
constructions  they  present ;   ^IID  C3^^n  Ca^n^M  (See 
Parkhurst,   Lexid  nfT    §    iv.)     DeuU   v*   23.   tr^n^ 
M>n  a^ltflp  Josh.  xxiv.  19,*^to  avoid  being  pressed  by 
the  inference  from  which,  the  Jewish  Grammarians  is 
usual  ascribe  the  use  of  the  plural  adjective  to  the  p^V 
mKDDi  or  Elegancy  of  expression.    In  1  Sam.  it^  8.  trc 
meet  with  D'H^M  connected  with  the  plural  onHKH ; 
and  again^  with  the  construction  BTI^Mn  On  n^M-^ 
words  it  is  true,  reported  as  uttered  by  the  Heathen 
adversaries  of  Israel,  but  which  it  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  were  recorded  by  the  Hebi^ew  Annalist  agrees 
ably  to  a  phraseology  in  use  amongst  his  countrymen* 
The  three  following,  Ps.  Iviii*  12,  Jerem.  x.  lO.xxxiii«50| 
exhibit  the  same  mode  of  construction* 

As  to  the  text  2  Sam.  vii.  23,  in  which  Cn^K 
Occurs  connected  with  the  plural  verb  I3^ii,  the  subter- 
fuges of  the  Jewish  teachers  plainly  prove  the  di£&- 
culties  which  they  experience  in  reconciling  such  con- 


OTCBioo^  tkflC  the 
iflaikim  to  the  Triwfnan 


of  the  cfiaioo.    That  ia  Pk  czEiz.  %  w€ 

tahant^dpm  to  brad  to  rgoice  mryx  «hich^ 

text  Ecdes.  xiL  1.    •fmn  m  nan.   ad 

phaAU  to  Kjch  expresuoos  as  that  occnirin^  in  MaLich. 

u  ^j»    in  C'rmt :  howerer  it  maT  be  conceived  that  the 

1123  "pi  u  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  latter. 

This  argnment  for  the  ploralitj  of  CTTT^,  derired 
from  iu  con f traction  with  other  Parts  of  speech,  ac- 
quires much  force  when  we  consider  that  of  others 
the  application  of  which   is  sometimes  similar.     Such 

a    word  is    QOl*TN the    mstance   particularly   al- 

legtid  by  Robertson  in  his  Claris  Peniateuchi  (a), 
which  contains  the  following  passage  relatiTe  to  the 
present  subject,  subjoined  to  $  4. 

"  Hie  (sc.  Genes,  i.   1.)   in  plurali   ponitur  CD'nVK 

Numina,  pro  numine  admodum  colendo.  Insignis  est 
ilia  sermon  is  Hebraei  proprietas,  qua  pluralis  tarn 
roasculinus,  quam  fiemininusi  usurpari  potest  de  una  re, 
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qiXBd  in  suo'  genere  magna  est  et  quodammodo  excel- 

lens,   ut  B^iiK  pro  domino  magno  etpotente;'' 

*^  Nomina  pluralia   significationem   nuroeri  singularis 
habentia,    plerumque   ut  singularia  construuntur,    ut 

hie    a»hbH  Kna." 

Now,  without  objecting  to  the  propriety  of  the  graq[)t- 
matical  canon  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  passages, 
which  is  verified  by  repeated  texts  in  which  Ca^l^iTK  or 
its  variations  occur,  we  object  to  the  reasoning  which 
explains  the  construction  of  C3^n^K  solely  on  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  this  canon.  Its  singular  n)^K  niay  be  proved 
to  be  alwaysj  excepting  in  cases  which  afiect  not  our  coor 
elusion,  expressive  of  the  true  God  :  p*TH  has  no  such 
unique  signification,  but  is  applied  in  its  sense  of  Ruler 
to  God  and  Man.  Now,  it  will  be  found  as  I  conceive 
most  generally  the  case,  that  the  plural  of  the  latter  when 
used  ad  amplitudinem  is  subjected  to  precisely  the  con- 
striction of  its  singular :  there  exists  therefore  a  dif- 
ference between  the  constructions  of  the  one,  according 
as  it  respects  a  multitude,  or  is  merely  a  term  of  ho- 
nour ;  whilst  the  other,  preserving  exactly  the  same  re- 
ference, varies  its  construction  according  to  no  precise 
law  (&).  The  inference  from  hence  appears  plain,  that 
something  more  than  **  Numen  admodum  colendum"  is 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  plural  ol  niVM. 

Now,  that  such  a  difference  exists  may  be  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  a  collation  of  the  texts  in  which  B^^llM 
occurs  so  connected  with  verbs,  &c.  as  to  afibrd  means 
of  comparison.  With  this,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  primary  and  proper  import  of  Q>n^M  we  shall  ter- 
minate this  head  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  following  texts  are  those  which  we  regard  as 
demonstrative  of  our  position  :  Genes,  xviii.  S.  xix.  2. 


MLMLflOL    Evd.  Bv.  UL SB. 

S  Knqp^  viL  14. 
raL  &  jdhr.  12. 
jOEfL  ISblLtt. 
The  2Sd  ef 
fwp,  vkkh  if  dMRferrad  mhf 

It 

■I  the  fint  phci;, 

here  io  a 

ticokrlj  to^  eeit  is  jaHowed  hj  Csa  )ny  V  Hl^Oh  >^ 
ininf  te  eajr  one  ef  dwRalcnwiw  weredertmedto 
efictEgrpC    Agreaehly  to  tUi— le  we  fad  it  wa- 
^bred  in  the  eeAerind  Venieo,  «  enid  lerd.*    We 
ehwffe  m  ti^  teeood  pieee,  tlMit  M88.  ere  wH  i^reed 
hi  tiie  weding  nvp  ••••••  l3Vp  beie;g  femd  hi  One: 

Bp.  Louth  therefore  (re  die  LXX.  hed  elraedj;...  ■»- 
|fo  MAifSf )  eihibits  Am  venioii  io  die  plenl  (r) 

The  ^4/lh  oonneets  cs^rm  widi  a  ploral  reili^  )^y3' 
Iwt  the  tense  of  the  fbrnner  is  manifestly  ploral ;  this 
therefore  is  strictly  according  to  syntactical  nsage. 

The  27th  (and  last)  exhibiu  the  construction  already 
referred  to^  #iii  t3^nil»  the  application  here  being  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  This  is  in  appearance  conform- 
able to  that  alleged  in  the    case  of  t3m^ hot 

only  in  appearance ;  the  analogy  ceases  altogether,  un- 
less an  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  first  of  these 
nonns  being  subjected  to  a  Plural  construction,  in  its 
present  case  of  reference.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  Tth,  81  St,  and  22d  of  the  preceding  texts. 

In  the  first  text,  Genes,  xriii.  8.  it  is  clear  from  the 
punctuation  that  0*TM  was  received  as  Plural :  this  con- 
sists with  the  number  stated  to  hare  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham;  or,  if  it  be  observed  from  his   expressions 
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yi^fX  najrn  etc  that  the  Patriarch  addreaiet  them  as 
one,  the  DM  *pn  is  here^  as  in  ch.  xxxiz.  80.»  a  sa* 
tisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

In  the  2d  (Genes,  xix.  2.)  t3>)*TM  occurs  in  ccmneo* 
tion  with  a  plural  verb,  because  used  in  a  plural  sensct 
In  the  5th  its  verb  is  in  the  singular.  •'•nVl2^»  for  a  con- 
trary, reason,  its  reference  being  to  the  Supreme  Ood. 
So  also  in  the  ISth  (1  Kings,  L  43.)  it  is  connected 
with  the  singular  verb  "f'^DH.     Compare  vs.  11. 

The  construction  already  remarked,  in  which  tS^HII 
occurs  appositively  with  nin^,'.  we  meet  with  in  many 
texts;  the  9tb,  I7th,  ISth,  are  instances...to  which  may 
be  referred  that  in  the  20th,  as  also  in  the  l€th  (Nehem. 
viii.  10.)  compared  with  the  preceding  verse.  inl8a.lL2S.' 
both  C3>rr^M  and  BOnM  occur  with  the  same  iqypofi^: 
tion,  and  with  verbs  in  the  singular.  On  the  contrary, 
in  Jerem.  xxvii.  4.  the  latter  is  used  in  a  Plural  sense; 
and  the  Plural  construction  is  preserved  in*  vss.  9.  ss. 
because  of  the  reference  demanding  it 

The  remaining  texts  present  only  instances  of 
its  Singular  construction,  some  particular,  indivi- 
dual or  personage  constituting  the  reference  in 
each  case.  Thus  in  the  1 9th,  (the  whole  Psalm 
being  predictive  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (d),)  we 
read  *ynM  Min  0«**ft  construction  identical -with  that 
which  precedes,  lyi  ta^iy  B^^M  TK05  ts.  7.  the 
Plural  form  designating  the  Divine  Person  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  Prophetic  ode. 

The  preceding  are  nearly  the  aitire  number  of 
texts  in  Scripture  from  which  any  thing  can  be  in- 
ferred respecting  the  construction  of  BOTIt^  and  *^* 
fice  to  establish  the  idiomatic  usage  of  the  1139  "pT 
But  we  never  observe  this  usage  consisting  with  that 


tm^m nmliittt  T»>tiww  if  \migm 


— 1*»  ir«i  ii>iiifain<.flmitii*;)g<r«iiiai'afca 

Iwwe raid,  or iiiiilii>mM>  hdift,  tffc  tt-  ''^  --'''"-- 
W«  pal*  froBk  tli«  OMHidtratioa  of  llie  eoomneUon 
ef  IM^  to  ^tt  of  ia  import-^  h^niig  beeh  w- 
•uinad  that  prinMtily  aad  fHOperly  lloth  it  and  hs  dtt- 
galar  fiW  anr  luad  to  dM^tiate  Uie  tnte  God.  I  i^ 
)miiurU7»..4o  gaard-agaimt  tbe  atappoddoti  -of  tajr 
•wthuire  i^iprepriatioa  of  iba  term  lo  thU  VWoiU^ 
Mi)gInt«nihdv.cBAiiipb«<liivitig  Jbeea  allc^  of  iti 
■flpUcatioD  to  fiaito  bdogt,  «s.  e.  AngaUt  RnJen  «lc 
and  eren  to  the  faUe  goda  of  tba  MeUtftn,  of  iHddi 
three  df  tbe  abdre-cited  tdxti,  Genes.  xzxL  30t  Exod. 
XHkiv.  15~17<.S  Sam.  viL  9S.  are  rctttUtfkitbls  fai- 
•laBc^i.  OCitie  iiam«  nw  there  it  neTcr  My  *iA  a^ 
p^ic«t|oD^  |t  ii  iiMoinmunicably  appropriated  CO  Ibb 
Dirine  Being  t  aiul  thia  sircanutaDce  affiindl  adM 
ground  fw  the  uin>oatio)i  ojT  thoae,  who  cxmoeive  that 


'    I 
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the  termi  retpeeiively  import,  die  one  the  fiBS^nce,  tbft 
other  the  £xtemal  relations,  of  the  Creator  (/)»  If 
this  be  granted,  th^  same  figure  of  speeeh  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  case  CD'H^K  which  applied  to  language  In 
general,  the  Catachrestic;...that  by  which  ^e  conq^ot 
with  a  particular  word,  in  the  way  of  Metaphor^*  li 
sense  analogous  in  a  degree  more  or  less  venAOte  to- 
its  true  impoct.  This  figure  is  of  very  "frequent  M- 
eurrence  in  Classical  writers;  witness  Homer's  iir^i^irlM 
/8«riA««(«...jBvenars  Frui  dits  irati8,....Yirgilf%  Vir  gregtk 
caper :  nor  is  it  confined  to  them,  as  in  the  Sivd^ 
Writings  we  meet  with  such  expressions  a^^  Wie''BkM 
of  the  grape^  the  Daughter  tf  the  vine^  etc.  Yet  no 
one  doubts  on  heating  such,  of  the  legitimate  appli"- 
cation  of  the  terms  Enjoyment,  Husband,  Blobd^ 
Daughter,  which  the  propriety  of  language,  when  not 
intended  to  serve  a  particular  purpose,  demands; 

This  supposes  however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  applicati<m  of  B»n^M  is  such  as  to  just% 
our  terming  any  oUier  Catachrestical ;  this  a^  ceiQatidll 
of  texts  will  abundantly  evince.  ' '    ' 

Exclusively  of  those  already  cited,  of  which  a  very 
4ew  are  exceptions  to  our  general  rule,  far  the  greater 
number  of  passages  in  Scripture  present  B'n^  in 
the  former  of  these  senses :  and  even  of  those  which 
are  commonly  allied  as  instances  of  devialtion, '  the 
number  may  be  considerably  dimfaished  4>y  an  at* 
tentive  ^xaminati<Mi  (^).  We  sdect  the  feUow^g 
texts,  for  the  purpose  of  dewing  in  how  triffing  a  m* 
gree  th^y  affect  the  conduifiveness  of  our  general  align- 
ment .     . 

It  is  used  in  Genes.  xxxL  80.  synonymously  irith 
C3»D*in  in  vs.  19.,  the  rendering  of  which,  ud^/pmiuirm^ 
has.  mast  probaMy  been  ^ansferred  by  the  LXX.  and 


MflkiflBtHr  wiA  tfas  Bat  tmhv  sad  ob  mWmiIi  ^^ 
rantfk  as  bcim  oi  Eud.  zxL  &  Tat  in  tkb  mmmm 
flbo  ill  WgjtnMtt  aieniqg  aqr  l»  Mwrtud  i»  As 
twriiiy  the  Supreme^  whose  ptctcnoe  ^■^'^^■linim  dtt 

snp  Vyn  ▼*•  >4*  (See  ihii  interpreUtioD  ^^"^itird  in 
Parkhnnt,  rhn,  IL  $  S.  firom  GosieC's  Ommemi.  Ln^. 
HAr.  A  different  interpretation  ii  smigncd  finom  the 
Chaldaic  Parajhraju  in  Monster^s  note.)  laniah, 
xzL  9.    xxxtL  18,  19,  20. 

If  we  add  to  these  texts  the  fiiUowing;  GeneSb  tLS. 
(in  which  howerer  we  maj  observe,  that  the  Tersion  of 
Symmachnsy  Iwmm^intn^  and  the  similar  mie  of  the 
LXX*  are  disputed),  Nomb.  xxt*  2.  1.  Kings^  zL  8. 
Daniel,  iiL  18.«««..we  possess  nearly  the  entire  of 
those  in  which  the  Plural  form  occurs  in  any  other 
sense,  than  that  of  the  Divine  Being.  Most  of  them 
we  have  found  imposed  according  to  a  strictly  analo- 
gicalrule* 

As  to  the  singular  form  n)^llf«at  has  been  conjee* 
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tured  (A)  that  it  was  confined  to  the  Poetical  li- 
terature of  the  Jews  ;  consequently  that  tZS^nVfel  » 
the  proper  word  in  which  to  seek  for  the  true  sense  ex- 
pressed by  the  appellation  ••  .having  been  the  one  in  com- 
mon use  amongst  them.  An  examination  of  the  texts  in 
which  the  former  occurs,  in  number  57)  of  which  41 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Job,  4  in  the  Psalms, 
1  in  the  Proverbs,  and  7  in  the  Prophetical,  appears  to 
render  this  opinion  very  probable.  The  only  instances 
of  its  occurring  in  the  Pentateuch  are  those  in  Deut 
xxxii,  15.  17.  and  a  special  reason  may  be  assigned  for 
its  use  in  these  texts,  independently  of  the  style  of  the 
composition,  namely,  to  contrast  with  the  strange  gods 
(vss.  16.  17.)  to  whose  worship  Israel  had  apostatised. 
The  remaining  text  is  2  Chron.  xxvii.  15.  n)^M  is  used 
therein  to  express  One  god»  as  its  Plural  is  to  express 
Many,  according  to  the  idolatrous  conceptions  of  the 
speakers.  Thus  B3'n^K  (dii  vestri,  Munst)  in  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  (f ). 

From  those  several  particulars  therefore  combined, 
viz.  the  primary  and  proper  application  of  ni^M  and  its 
plural  to  designate  the  Divine  Being ;  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  latter,  affording  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing that  in  some  particular  respect  it  was  calculated  to 
express  that  idea  with  more  fulness  and  accuracy;  from 
the  variations  in  its  construction,  whilst  preserving  a 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  One  True  God,  so  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  case  of  other  nouns,  in  which  a 
change  in  the  former  will  be  found  always  accompanied 
by  one  in  the  latter  ;.....we  seem  authorised  in  drawing 
the  conclusion,  that  a  meaning  of  an  important  nature 
is  involved  in  B»n^M***one  not  limited  to  the  relations 
of  the  Creator  to  his  Universe,  but  extending  to  the 


«loit  vital  of  .Chriitian  doctrbei^  and  ihm  robliniail  mM 
iGlirii<MLingriteriaik 

•■PMMfMMPMIMMMMMI* 

Tlie  preoediiig  details  lead  us  to  die  eoividentiixi  of 
Ae  tnbfect  advert^  to  in  Lectore  iii,  p.  07.  namdjry 
the  connesifm  between  Jdhn,^  H  1  sq*  and  tha  Minaifal 
aocoont  of  Creation  by  the  Elohim;  fiur  if  i|  be 
granted  as  sufficiently  proredt  that  a  ploralitjr  <if  )?ier- 
sons  is  implied  by  this  teitn^  it  only  jremains  to  be  in- 
qoired  intb^  how  iar  Scripture  anthimseB  t&e  bdiff 
itbat  the  Divine  and  Pre-existent  Word  was  om  of 
them. 

Let  us. at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the. first  du|p* 
ter  of  Genesis.  We  are  not,  it  is  true^  presented  w^ 
any  positive  dedaratioo  ia  ihis  of  the. agency  of  dia 
Aoros  in  creation;  yet  that  there  is,  an  jjnplicataop  of 
that  agency,  the  words  of  tiie  Evangelist  very  plainly 
indicate.  It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  his  intro- 
ductory expression  »  i^^  is  not  only  the  translation  o( 
but  bears  reference  to  the  same  period  with,  the 
Hebrew  n^ttftni ;  and  the  2d  verse,  announcing  dis- 
tinctly the  creation  of  All  things  by  the  Word,  is  a 
decisive  proof,  that  we  are  to  seek  in  that  Record 
which  is  especially  appropriated  to  the  history  of  the 
demiurgic  period,  some  attestation  of  the  doctrine  to 
be  afterwards  more  explicitly  revealed* 

*K'  ^K?  {c^^f^  primum  rerum  universitas  capit  erearij 

Orot.  in  loC.) ^tirrm  V  mvr§v  iyinr^^  (whence  Phllo* 

V  tS  rvftwtii  i  tUrfut  On^tv^yiTr*,  speaking  of  the  A#y«rt 
AUeg.  i.  44.  B»  with  which  compare  his  expressioni^ 

p.  12.  Ed.  Pfeifier.,)  a  doctrine   further  attested  in 
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1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Ephea.  iiL  9.  Cdo88*Ll6.  Hkbr.  L 
2,  10.  xiii.  10, 11.  Nor  is  St.  John  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  uses  th^ 
term  (Aiy^)  in  this  tense,  though  from  the  evident 
scope  of  his  Gospel,  which  points  decidedly  IBf  thif  cDM 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  its  Personal  a<y 
ceptation  is  particularly  his;...for  the  words  h^rw^mit  rtS 
x$y§v  in  Lttke  i.  2.  admit  of  the  same  construction, 
'<  Ministers  of  the  Word'\..of  Christ,  an  interpretation 
which  seems  not  inferior  to  the  ordinary  one,  in  point 
either  of  clearness  or  precision  {k). 

Now,  independently  of  the  argument  founded  on  the 
plural  sense  of  fUohim,  it  appears  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  introduction  of  each  one  of  the  demi- 
urgic details  by  the  phrase  t3^^  *)DK^1i  illustrates  this 
doctrine,  and  receives  in  return  from  it  a  sense  peculiar- 
ly emphatic  Here  we  have  announced  to  us  the  constant 
interference  of  the  Divine  M^ord;  are  we  to  suppose 
the  expression    merely  subservient  to   the  symmetry 
of  the  detail,  and  as  devoid  of  real  meaning  as  such 
pleonastic    forms    usually  are,    and  not    rather    as 
intended  to  shew  the  all-powerful  efficiency  of  the 
Aiyi  in  material  creation  ?     In  confirmation  of  which 
we   may  observe,  that   the  phrase  *)DMM  has  beeh 
in  many  cases  paraphrased  by  the  Jewish  Expositors 
in  such  terms,  as  to  present  us  with  something  more 
than  the  mere  transmission  of  speech,  or  the  an- 
nouncement  of  a  Fiat»     Indeed  in  frequent  instances 
their  language  is  so  emphatical  in  this  respect,  as  tp 
evidence  as  strongly  as  expressions  can  the  Universal 
prevalence  of  this  conception. 

EiuuBplcs  of  this  will  Portly  be  alleged,  not  with  the 
intent  of  attributing  to  the  words  of  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators an  importance  not  their  own,  but  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  this  opinion 


had  rtfififJ  imntyl  them;  the  gioiUMfa  trf*  which 
anflt  be  foogfat  Cm*  ebevbere  tham  in  dioaeTaiii  iaiagi- 
nm'umt,  with  which  they  Imwe  ao  liimtmir  perperted 
ScripCare*  The  doctrine  of  the  Targmniits  of  the 
^n  imyo  w^as  one,  which,  together  with  the  Goorti- 
cal  tenet  of  the  a^^k,  most  be  icgarded  m  prinmilf 
fennded  in  a  r^t  acceptation  of  Scriptme. 

With  reference  to  both  these,  more  particnlariy  the 
latter,  the  words  of  the  Eyangelist  are  particalarly 
emphatic*  He  selects  a  term  in  wninnn  ok  aiiMnigil 
the  HsM'esiarcbs  of  his  day,  for  the  porpoae-of  exhibit- 
ing its  true  meaning.  That  meaning  he  connects  with 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  from  their  very  onts^;  he  at- 
tributes Creation  to  the  same  Divine  Perxm,  who  af> 
terwards  ^  became  flesh"  and  introduced  a  spiritnai 
dispensation,  ^  dwelling  amongst  men." 

Yet  St  John  would  never  have  allowed  it  a  place  in 
his  Gospel,  had  not  the  term  been  sanctioned  by 
higher  authority,^-even  that  of  the  Scripture  itself. 
He  found  a  selection  ready  to  his  hand... and  has  con- 
tinued it. ..of  a  word  which  expresses,  as  strongly  as 
human  language  admits,  the  union  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Reason,  which  is  one  of  its  significations,  is  not  more 
allied  to  the  mind  of  which  it  is  a  faculty,  nor  language, 
which  is  another,  to  the  thought  which  it  reveals,  than 
He,  in  whom  "  is  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead"... 
"  the  only  begotten"... to  the  Father,  whose  "  image"  he 
is  declared  to  be.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  terms 
therefore,  as  well  as  their  Greek  representative,  are 
used  (so  to  speak)  anthropopathically ;  and  when  we 
trace  the  analogy  which  has  led  to  these  denominations, 
wc  state  it  merely  as  such,  without  referring  to  a  Mode 
of  union  beyond  our  faculties  to  conceive. 
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It  has  become  the  more  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
point,  as  a  plausible  opinion  has  been  adopted  by.  some 
Critics,  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Abstract  is  here  put  for  the  Concrete,  and  that  thus 
the  A«V*(  (in  John,  i.  1.  14.)  is  applied  as  designative  of 
Christ  in  the  sense  of  *^  a  Teacher  of  the  human 
race  ;"...a  refinement  of  interpretation  which  goes  far, 
as  I  conceive,  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  this  Scrip- 
ture in  proving  the  Deity  of  the  Aiyof,  by  interfering 
with  the  true  analogy  of  the  term,  and  the  argument 
derivable  from  it  Vid.  Schleusn.  Lexi§.  in  voc.  a^. 
$18. 

The  question  however  of  the  Personality  of  the  Aoyn 
comes  not  so  much  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry 
(/),  as  the  possibility  of  inferring  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Record  of  Creation  in  particular,  his 
existence  h  a^xn a  doctrine  which  in  truth  compre- 
hends the  former*  As  yet  this  argument  has  been 
founded  on  the  plural  sense  of  B^*l^H,  as  well  as  on 
the  improbability  of  the  phrase  "IDMO  being  limited  to 
the  mere  announcement  of  a  Fiat;  and  it  remains  now 
to  be  considered  whether  these  arguments  may  not  de- 
rive additional  force  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
other  Scriptures,  and  the  Jewish  Teachers.  There  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  the  TWIl*  "l^l  of  the 
former  and  the  *n  H*)D>D  of  the  latter,  were  assigned  in 
frequent  instances  a  Personality  and  a  Divine  power, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  by  any  idiomatic 
usage. ..any  thing  but  direct  revelation,  and  the  traces 

which  remained  of  it  after  its  true  conception  had  been 
extinct  (m). 

The  following  texts  have  been  selected  for  particular 

examination;  Genes,  i.  26.  iii.  22.  xv.  1.  2.  4.  5.  1  Sam. 

iii.  7.  19.  XV.  10.  1  Kings,   xiii.  9.  17.  xix.  9.  Ps.  ex.  1. 

Isaiah,  i.  14.  xlv.  17, 

BB 
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XIm   inpoftflict   of  dio  fnt  oE 

WMOfjtMD^A  Uf  f  MWUIg  it  in  COBDCBm  1MB 

big  vene^  connDCBcnig  »  osndy  ^mn  dc  of 
die  Tbvg.  JbnoO.  A  Us.  afixdi  die  abnd 
mentioned  ebove.  The  Ttarg.  HUrmdL  peraplinnes  the 
next  ireree  MTon  etc  by  arm  JT  «n  men  imi 
mmma,  JbtdUu  Word  qfOe  Lard  armUdMtmimHU 
Wcenestf  etc!.  expieMiiig  drat  as  phunlj  at  langaage  can 
file  meaning  ettadied  to  nONil.  Equally  iCraogara  the 
ezpre«ioDS  in  the  Panqphraie  of  in.  98.  mm  nORn  etc, 

namdymn  BmiRn  BnAii  ^n  myonoMi^^iiMtfiie 

Ward  ^  ike  Lord  Godtaidf  Lo  !  Adammkom  Ikaveert* 
aledetc  Targ,  Hiertmd*  In  the  next  text,  Oenea.icT.  If 
die  personality  cf  the  nD*T  it  plainly  pipicaiiJ  in  the 
Original  and  the  Paraphratea;  Qrig.  AfUr  item 
Ounp  the  Wordcfike  Lord  (mmTTl)  camewOo  Jlbrmm^ 
taging^  Tear  net  Abram :  I  cm  tky  tkield^  etc  Tttl 
esrOH  ht  ^  Olp  p  niin>  CaVW  (Targ.  nSeremd.) 
The  Word  of.  prophecy  reas  from  before  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  etc.  T^  Q)pn  nona  (Onkelos),  my  Word  (will  be) 
strength  to  thee ;  0»nn  tDD  (  Targ.  HierosoLJj  A  re^ 
Ufard  {and)  shield.  The  Personal  reference  which  the 
first  of  these  expresses  is  continued  in  the  Targ.  Ofdtel. 
on  vs.  69  as  is  plain  from  the  paraphrase  *n  M*1D'D:i  (nd^l. 
And  he  believed  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  In  1  Sam. 
ill.  7.  the  nin»  nai  is  (cf.  supTr.  text,  prec.)  represented 
in  the  Targ.  Jonath.  by  »n  HKUJ  B^ID  (cf.  text  xv.  10. 
1  Kings,  xiii.  9.  17.  18.),  words  which  appear  to  have 
a  signification  altogether  analogous,  as  the  second 
clause  of  vs.  19  in  the  same  chapter  is  expressed, 
nnjTDl  n»n  »n  MniyO),  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  tvas 
(in  nistenlationem  ejiu)  his  support.  The  text  referred 
to  abdve,  1  Kings,  xiii.  18.,  is  remarkable  from  its  relat- 
ing the  ministry  of  the  tlltVOy  which  we  may  regard 
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consistently  with  the  narrative,  as  the  nin^  yibo  9f  the 
Old  Testament,  esteemed  by  the  most  learned  Com- 
mentators to  be  designative  of  our  Saviour  (Comp.  Mr. 
Townsend's  Ne(U)  Testfw^ent  arxavige^i  rfc.  Ch.  i.  .§  2. 
Not*  (g));  an  opinion  expressly  countenanced  by  the 
Prophet  Malachi,  who  denominates  him  nnsn  ^K^Dj 
The  Angel  f^  the  CovenarUy  Ch.  iiL  vs.  1.  from  which 
passage  it  is  evident  that  the  adjunct  T\^\\^y  however  it 
may  aid  us  in  proving  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord^  is  not 
necessary  to  fix  ^H^D  to  this  signification. 

Again ;  in  ch.  xix.  vs.  9.  we  observe  the  Word  pe!t- 
sonally  communicating  with  Elijah.;  nin*  13^  030) 
*)DHO  V^M...which  with  the  ordinary  change  to  MDWD 
>n  is  preserved  in  the  Paraphr.  Chald. 

Th^  well-known  text  Ps.  ex.  1.,  which  commences  a 
series  of  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah's  V^iqgdoipj 
is  paraphrased  in  the  Chald.  thus;  nnp^D)  '^  "tDH, 
pan  »n'  n»W^,  The  Lord  said  by  his  Ward  that  he  witt 
appoint  me  ruler.  The  Translation  has  it  in  verbo  sua  ; 
but  in  the  manner  here  expressed,  it  is  concf^ived  the 
agency  of  the  M«mra  appears  better  defined ;  pne  mor^ 
over,  which  is  independent  of  the  temporal  applica- 
tion of  the  promise  (namely,  to  D^vid)  in  the  Para- 
phrase. The  passages  which  have  been  selected  from 
Isaiah  are  perhaps  more  conclusive  on  this  subject  than 
any  as  yet  adverted  to :  a  circumstance  to  be  naturally 
expected  from  a  prophet,  whose  views  pf  the  nature, 
diaracter,  and  office  of  our  Lord  were  so  distinct;  aod 
were  expressed  with  the  same  accuracy  that  ihety  wqre 
conceived. 

The  17th  verse  of  the  45th  Chapter  commences 
thus  nino  ytt^U  VkIB^*,  the  spiritual  reference  of  which 
to  the  Redemption  purchased  by  Chriflt  is  p)ac^  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  tkt  phrases  eo^ployed  cyobw  .aQ4 


ffSo  Af^HHtSl 


ness"  (Acts,  x.  *$.),)  and  the  Ai^f  rtv  BS  (Revel,  xix. 
IS.)  are  refenible  to  one  and  the  same  Person,  wfaooe  acts 
and  attributes  are  those  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  that 
we  claim  not  for  the  first  Chapter  of  ihe  Pentateuch  a 
too  great  latitude  of  meaning,  when  we  assert,  that 
in  the  repeated  annonncemoit  of  the  Divine  fiat  in  the 
work  of  Creation,  indicating  the  extent  of  bia  agency 
thronghont  all  the  parts  ( f  this  Uniretse,  we  are  to  re- 
gard the  enumeration  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
at  completed  (n). 


(a).  Edit.  Kinf^Mrn,   1S24.    He   admits  Ihe  Plundi^or 
i:yn^:<'No&Miphtnlea«iiig.n^;  ^tpaieMly  however  in 
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Drusius'  sense...''  quoad  terminatioDem."  This  is  fdlowed  by 
an  Arabic  derivation,  in  which  he  stands  as  opposed  to  Bp. 
Horsley's  opinion  (Biblical  Criticismy  VoL  i.  pp.  21  sq.),  as  to 
that  of  Cocceius  and  the  followers  of  Hutchinson.  Vid.  Covc' 
nant  of  the  Cheruhimy  pp.  177  sq.  Data  etc.  pp.  198.  24>7. 
{b).  We  observe  however,  that  the  last  Editor  of  the  '<  Cla- 
vis"  has  subjoined  in  a  note...*'  Sed  propter  constructionein 
singularem  hujus  nominis,  cum  adjectivis,  partidpiis,  et  verbis 
pluralibus,  aliis  aliter  visum-  est.**  Then  follows  a  citation  of 
texts,  all  of  which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Dis- 
sertation, pp.  252  ss *'  £  quibuslods,  cum  aliis  qusmodii 

eruditi  multi  putarant,  hoc  nomen  adhiberi  de  Deo  vero,  ad 
insinuandum  personarum  divinarum  pluralitatem."  Compare 
Jewish  Expository  Vol.  xi.  p.  179. 

Bp.  Horsley  extends  the  principle  of  its  construction  farther 
even  than  this,  conceiving  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  '^  concentred  and  wound  up"  in  this  term.  BibL 
Crit,  ut  supr.  p.  27- 

The  opinion  of  the  learned  Grotius  was,  that  the  Singular 
construction  of  B^n^K  is  an  ''  ellipsis  regentis,"  which  is  con- 
troverted by  Cocceius  in  his  Lexic.  ubi  supr.,  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  Trinitarian  view.  '<  Plurale"  (he  adds)  '*  non  pos- 
sumus  sine  mysterio,  sive  recordatione  mysterii  triumy  qui  sunt 
unum,  cui  significando  aptissimum  est,  et  sine  cujus  intuitu 

insolens  fbret,  exaudire usurpatur  •v^-tt^iSf  ut  notet  r)  Bu§9 

numen,  sive  tres  personas  divinas;  vel  vir§TrmTMmKy  ut  notet 
aliquam  aut  certam  personam  divinaro,  indefinite  aut  definite." 
Comp.  supr.  p.  250. 

The  texts  which  he  allies  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Appendixy  are,  Isaiah,  vi.  8.  Ixvi.  5.  Ezek. 
xxi.  10. 16.  Hos.  xii.  5.,  and  Hos.  xii.  1.  (Vulg.  xi.  12.)  Fh>v. 
ix.  10.  XXX.  iii«  Dan.  vii.  18.  for  analogous  usages  in  the  cases 
IZ3>tt^*7p  and  )»lV^y .  Of  the  latter  no  doubt  can  be  entertained; 
the  first  is  nok  so  generally  received  as  an  appellative  of  the 
Divine  Being. 
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{c^  See  anaCher  lolutioD  of  tbu  difBcukjr,  if  it  cu  be 
leniwd  •&»  in  the  Bi6L  Crit.  p.  2^  We  remaik  at  the  nine 
tfne  that  the  cefemioe  of  O'llll  to  V  propoied  thcran  q>- 
paan  MMnewhat  ftroedL  It  is  alliged  tp  siqienede  a  rule  of 
the  Jeviih  Gcaiiiiiiaiiaiii»  of  whidi  the  Text  of  Scripture  pie- 
'MBta  lis  with  nuinefoua  iimanceB,>»that  contended  Ibr  m  the 
CBie  of  C=m^  by  Druaiua. 

(d).  **  Tam  fecundiim  Hebneoo  qaam  Chrittiaiiaa  hie 
Fnlmut  agit  de  Mcfduai  etiam  u  quibaadam  videatnr  expo- 
nendoi  de  Sakmioiiey  qui  tjpus  fiiit  Chriata.**  Seb.  Munat. 
Prw/:  ocf  ^o«.  Fk  xlv.  See  the  fbrmer  part  of  thia  note,  and 
the  EzduaiTe  applicatioD  to  the  Mcaaiah»  inaiated  on  at  huge 
in  Four  Sermona  of  the  Uue  Bp.  Horaky,  VoL  i.  pp.  81 — 171. 

(e).  ^  Plremit  hie  locua  minim  in  modum  peifidoa  Judaeoa, 
et  varia  adferunt  expoaitionum  commenta.  Nam  aunt  qui 
Deum  cum  angelia  dicunt  habuiaae  aermonem.  Alii  aaaerunt 
Deum  cum  aeipao  locutum,  more  illorum^  aummia  fonguntur 
officiia,  qui  plurali  numero  loquuntur  de  aeipaia,  Autor  libri 
Kinhon  miria  aannia  hie  deiidet  Chriatum  noatrum.  Bfbaes 
Gerundenaa  ait  Deum  locutum  cum  terra,  quod  actlicet  terra 
ptoduoeret  corpua  hominis,  ipse  vcro  daret  spiritum.  Et  quod 
aequitur :  in  imagine  nostra :  referendum  quoque  sit  ad  Deum 
et  ad  terram.  Sed  mox  sequitur  quod  Judaeorum  confundit  er- 
rorem :  in  imagine  Dei  creavit  eum :  non  scribitur  ibi,  in 
imagine  terrae  fecit  eum."    S.  Munst.  Not.  m.  Gen.  i.  26. 

Compare  with  the  Second  of  these  Elxpositions  the  Obaer- 
vations  of  the  learned  Prelate  above-mentioned^  in  the  First 
Volume  of  his  Biblical  Criticism^  pp.  25  ss. 

(f).  Thua  Fagius  in  Crit,  Sacr.  i.  5.  cited  already  in  p.  248. 
This  conception  was  also  that  of  Abarbanel ;  and  has  been 
derived  from  him,   and  defended  by  Bp.  Horsley,  ubi  supr, 

pp.4S  88. 

(g).  Compare  PaiUiurst,  Lexic,  n^K*  11.  3.  on  the  fol- 
lowing texts;  Exod.  xxi.  6.  xxii.  8.  9.  28.  1  Sam.  li-  25. 
Pft.  Ixxxii.  1.  6.  cxxxviii.  1.  with  Horsley*  ubi  mpr.  pp.  47—53. 
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(h).  Horsley,  Dissertation  on  the  Names  Eloah  and  Elo- 
iiiM,  p.  43. 
(f).  It  has  been  supposed  in  tills  part  of  the  inquiry,  that 

the  forms  n^H  and  ^1^^t  are  identical    This  is  evident  from 


v: 


the  Plural  Q'n^K,  which  is  equally  referrible  to  both,... the 

Cholera  of  the  Penultima,  excepting  a  very  few  instances,  re- 
maining in  the  Plural  (Buxt  Ubi.  Supr.  i.  9.).  Indeed,  MSS. 
very  often  vacillate  between  the  two  forms ;  of  which  the  text 
above-cited  Deut.  xxxii,  !?•  affords  an  instance,  several  read- 
ing ri)bH'    Hence  Punctuists  seem  very  generally  agreed  on 

their  identity.     Vid.  Buxt.  Lexic.  in  pi^M- 

The  distinction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Divmes 
of  the  Hutchinsonian  School,  to  favour  their  peculiar  views  as 
to  the  Etymon  of  QNiVk*  See  these  doctrines  laid  down  in 
Parkhurst,  Ubi  supr.  II.  init.  and  their  validity  examined  in 
Bp.  Horsley's  Dissertation,  pp.  20 — ^53. 

(k).  Compare  Acts,  xx.  32.  with  Apoc  i.  2.  xix.  3.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Hammond  (Not.  Luke,  i.  2.)  indines 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  Doddridge  and  Witsius  leave  the 
question  in  doubt.  Whitby  is  adverse.  Connecting  however 
the  texts  already  cited,  with  the  opinions  known  to  have  ex« 
isted  amongst  the  Jewish  writers  relative  to  the  Word,  the 
argument  of  Archdeacon  Nares  grounded  on  the  force  of 
the  term  v^m^intf  in  Luke  i.  2.  appears  to  have  the  greater 
weight.  See  his  Veracity  of  the  EvangdistSy  pp.  40  ss.  dd 
Edit. 

Michaelis,  it  is  true,^  is  also  opposed  to  the  Personal  accepta- 
tion of  >iiy§4  in  this  text... indeed  in  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, excepting  the  writings  of  St.  John.  He  extends  thii 
opinion  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  the  word  was  borrowed  by 
this  Evangelist  exclusively  from  the  Gnostics,  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  the  error  of  Cerinthus  respecting  the  diversity  of 
the  fff&yim  and  the  xly^  f  Introduction  etc  C.  vii.  §  S.). 
It  appears  however  hardly  probable,  that  the  inspired  writer 
would  disfigure  his  system  of  Divine  truth  with  language  de- 
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med  loldyfioDi  the  ZavoMtrian  pluloMphy...tbt  aouice  to 
whidi  this  writer  tFM^et  the  GoosticBl  nomend«tuie,>>had  not 
there  jbeen  a  oommon  bond  of  unum,  eusting  in  the  Reoofds 
of  Scripture  itsdC  and  tremmitted  from  thence  to  its  esriieit 
Commentaton.  Sudi  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Memra;  than 
the  Penonal  reference  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  object 
tions  of  the  learned  Critic^  anx>ng8t  the  TaigumistSy  nothing 
can  be  dearer.  Comp.  Not.  (m)  infr. 

It  is  true,  this  opinion  may  be  carried  too  ftr ;  and  many  Scqp- 
tural  texts  which  ascribe  efficacy  to  the  Debar  Jehovah,  may 
be  overstrained  into  a  reference  to  the  F^rKmal  WoidL  Of 
tUs  the  text  Ps.  zxxiiL  6.  mentioned  in  p.  225.  is  an  instance. 
We  agree  with  Michaelis  in  his  opinion^  that  the  Figumtive 
sense  ii  mudi  less  suitable  to  it  than  the  Literal ;  that  the 
Debar  and  the  Ruah  are  to  be  interpreted  therein  simply  aa  tbe 
espressions  of  the  Divine  Fiat.  Cf.  supr.  Note  (21)  Lect,  ▼. 

(i).  See  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  the  introductory 
verses  of  St.  John's  Gfospel  ably  refuted  by  Bexai  Glassiua, 
and  Lucas  Brugensis,  in  the  S^ops._Criiic.  1148.  SiK  and 
amongst  Modern  writers,  by  those  mentioned  in  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  valuable  Note  on  John,  i.  1.  in  his  New  Testament  ar- 
ranged etc.  Vol.  I.  p.  25.  to  which  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Wardlaw  (Discourses  on  the  Principal  points  of  the  Soci^ 
nian  controversy y  pp.  61  ss.  Note  C.  p.  413.)  and  of  the 
pious  and  learned  Doddridge;  Theological  Lectures^  Rropp. 
cxxvi.  cxxvii.  Expositor^  Sect.  ii.  Notes,  a.  b.  c.  with  the  au- 
thorities referred  to. 

An  article  of  considerable  length  has  also  been  devoted  to 
this  important  question  by  Archbishop  Magee  in  his  admira- 
ble work  On  Atonement  and  Sacrifice^  the  careful  perusal 
of  which  is  recommended  to  the  Theological  student.  See 
Note,  No.  I,  on  the  words  iawh  ixvmvty  Philipp.  ii.  ?•  and 
the  Treatises  enumerated  in  p.  79.  ibid. 

In  truth,  to  a  candid  reader  of  Scripture  the  use  of  the  words 
j[y  and  ^««  in  the  first  and  third  verses  create  no  small  difficulty, 
unless  explained  by  the  Pre-exlstence,  and  the  Divine  Nature, 
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of  the  AOros.  The  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  second 
is,  that  it  indicates  an  Efficient  Cause :  the  questions  then  na- 
turaUy  arise ;  oould  such,  at  the  period  of  Creation  have  been 
aught  less  than  Divine  ?  or  is  the  supposition  compatible  with 
the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture  ?  Compare  Isaiah,  xliv.  S^. 
with  Hebr.  i.  9.    Abp.  Magee,  ubi  supr.  pp.  72  ss. 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  also,  that  (granting  even  the 
utility  of  such  illustrations  to  a  certain  extent)  much  confusioa 
has  arisen  on  this  important  point,  fiom  efforts  to  approximate 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  the  tenets  of  ancient  philosophers. 
Thus  Tertullian,  Adv.  Geni.;  **  Apud  vestros  quoque  sqpien- 
tes  )Jy9f  id  est,   Sermonem  atque  Rationem,  constat  artifi- 

oem  videri  universitatis ;" the  opinion  to  which  he  refers 

being  that  of  Zeno,  as  expressed  in  his  Treatise  m^}  •vrim^ 
mentioned  by  Laertius.  Thus  also  Gregor.  Episc.  Neocssar... 
•  ^i^Hy  ivfofui  iHt  '(iknf  Kviwwi  «'M4ruej|..«««.in  the  same  way  as 
the  Mosaic  t\yy  has  been  designated  as  a  ivmfiH  iut/w>Mrrmi. 
Grot,  in  Critic.  Sacr. 

(m).  Michaelis  remarks  (Note  (k)  m  Ch.  viii.  §  S.)  that  awr% 
9hOt  ''  the  Name,**  is  frequentiy  represented  by  M*^D'D  in  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase.  Now,  this  appears  to  militate  against  his 
view  of  the  Constant  acceptation  of  the  latter  in  the  Taigumio ; 
and  that  by  reason  of  the  circumstance  adverted  to  in  his 
Note,  namely,  the  use  of  CDWT\  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being. 

He  refers  also  to  Isaiah,  xxvi.  4«  and  the  Targ.  Jofuttk. 
thereon ;  an  examination  of  which  compared  with  xlv.  17.  re- 
ferred to  above,  p.  267.,  will  be  found  still  more  adverse  to  his 
opinion.  The  literal  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  on  the 
first  of  these  texts  is;  Trust  in  the  Word  of  the  Lordjbr  an  age, 
and  far  ages  of  ages:  so  shall  ye  he  saved  through  theftarf^ 
Word  of  the  Lord^  the  Mighty  qf  ages. 

Here  we  have  the  Divine  Attributes  predicated  of  the  Mem- 
ra :  of  ¥fyn*t  (which  I  regard  as  the  emphatic  form  of  Vn*!) 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  perfaqw  the  W0b9  O'pn  which 
ends  the  verse,  and  corresponds  to  the  O^ob)f  *))y  of  the 

CO 
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« 

tat,  mBiy  m  jfotilj  be  tAnei  to  ibe  wuD^  K 

fQ,  it  b  impojBble  not  to  reoqgnhe  in  this  qiprinntioii  of  the 
Fnqphmtf  the  Being  who  exifted  h  «^«..who  if  ^  M^ghtjto 
Mm''...tbe  niu  ^  of  the  IVophet,  is.  & 
(n).  Compare  the  qaoMion  fiom  St  Amgwtiiie  in  p.  8S7* 
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VOL.  I. 

For  *•  thpie"  rcfld  ".tli^fi,"  ip  p^  §.  Line  S. ;   *•  nbo  m 

21,  5.  69,  22.  66, 1.  68,5.  |79,  20.    98,  .19.    100,  19. 

116, 16. 21.    117,  1.    124f,  8.    IS*,  10.    28.    154,  >. 

192,  24. 

Ear  'Vasqendancy*'   r^arf  '' asoeqdencj,*'  in  Page  10  iiW  5. 

impede*'  r^u/  "oppugn,** in  47  ••••••  4* 

we  Christians** r^a/f  "as  we  ,Chr.**...in 88  ......  8. 

jT  xyi......28* 

mo"  read  "  inn" »n  5^1?  •••-  2^- 

C  J72^...25. 

<'  und**  read  *'  and** >...».m. in  — ..  154 54. 

"  principles^  read  "  prindple,'*.^..**^***  in  •••..  173 2^. 

"  agianst'*  reo^f  "  against,**.....,. in 206 .....  29. 

"and"  rcai" nor," An 212 2. 

"  18'*  read"79" in 232  .....   1. 

VOL.  M. 

For  "  union*'  read  '*  commixture,'* in  PageSO  LmeM, 

"  assent"  read  "  oCftssent," in 68 2S. 

"  force'*  read  "forces'* in 165  ......  26. 

After  "  assigned"  insert  "  to  Creation,^ in 182  m....  16. 

For  <<ust1^*'  read  <<  justlj,'^  •  in  ••••..2^^  .,•••«  .§. 


f 41*  T^ doctrine julvancedmlhefoUpm^Poi^fc^^  P-xviii, 
4od  ip  Vol.  |L,p.  73,  bluing  attrficted  some  ootice,  the  group^4* 
<»n  which  it  r^ttis  arepce^nted  in  the  following  form,  with  t^ 
vi^w  of  obyiating  any  misconception  on  tJb^.sifhject. 

Wl^tever  |hp  C^toir  wills,  mu^  it  is  eyident,  became  ff- 

£^cU  and,  as  fjt^  opei^ation  of  .b\s  Moral  attributes  is  impji^ 

imustattaiAtb^;9pd.dc!P^gne^in  the  utmott  c»|(iceivable  perfi^c- 

lion.    Jo  roj)pq8ft thy,^^ jHJ,t^ffl»  w^  Jbe  ^o  copa^ 
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the  Divine  Being  as  acting  oontraiy  to  his  intentioo,  which,  if 
it  mean  any  thing,  must  be,  toexhibita  correspondence  between 
the  effects  of  his  Will,  and  the  convictions  he  has  afforded  of 
his  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Power. 

But  in  this  supposition  of  an  end  proposed,  we  are  not  limit- 
ed by  our  notion  of  Volition  as  a  power  one  and  indivisible. 
This,  it  is  manifest,  whflst  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  ita  primary 
determination  to  this  or  that  particular  accident  of  beiDg,  im- 
pugns not  the  supposition  of  a  series  of  ends  consequent  on  the 
first  act  of  wilL  Widi  reference  to  this  series,  the  acts  of  Volition 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  in  Time  and  Place,  and  yet, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Final  Cause  in  which  it  ter* 
minates,  may  be  considered  as  the  single  exertion  of  the  one 
and  indivinble  power. 

It  iqipears  to  follow  from  this,  by  necessary  inference,  that 
the  supposition  of  Successive  states  of  our  globe  is  not  adverse 
to  the  theistic  sense  of  Creation.  Each  may  have  been  perfect 
relatively  to  its  end,  but  not  so  in  relation  to  the  Ultimate  Final 
cause,  towards  which  we  suppose  them  all  to  converge.  To  avoid 
however  the  absurdity  of  an  Infinite  Succession,  we  stop  at 
some  fixed  point  in  this  series,  with  whicli  the  Hebraic  Geo- 
logy presents  us  in  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis. 


MWMMIMIMIMWMMIMMIMIfMIMMIMWMWi 


*^*  The  Reader  is  also  requested  to  subjoin  the  following 
notice,  explanatory  of  the  term  *  homogeneousness'  which  oc- 
curs in  Note  (3)  on  Lecture  iv.,  as  the  meaning  affixed  to  it 
by  the  Author  of  these  Discourses  has  been  misapprehended.' 

We  must  suppose  this  term  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Penn  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  fix)m  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  as,  re- 
latively thereunto,  no  one  Primitive  Rock  can  properly  be  said 
to  be  homogeneous  in  its  constitution,  each  being  composed  of 
certain  elementary  ingredients  combined  in  difierent  propor- 
tions,...unless  perhaps  wc  may  except  Clay-slate  (vid.  Notes 
on  Cuvier*s  Essay^  B.  §  7.).  Yet  even  this,  as  is  evident  from 
its  analysis,  cannot  strictly  be  pronounced  homogeneous. 
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If  the  term  be  used  to  express  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
Primitive  Rocks'  being  destitute  of  Organic  Remains,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  other  strata,  it  appears  difficult  to  prove 
from  this  feet  alone  that  they  were  due  to  Creative  power.  The 
only  evidence  of  which  the  subject  appears  capable,  and  wliich 
has  been  already  uiged,  is,  that  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  conceive 
their  origin  to  have  been  such  as  the  contrary,  and  that  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  relative  to  the  exertion  of  that  power  are, 
understood  in  their  literal  import,  favorable  to  the  supposition. 
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*^*  The  experiment  of  M.  Gay  Lussac  which  is  adverted  to 
in  Note  (1)  on  Lect  vii.  p.  137.  tends  to  prove,  that  no  Caloric 
exists  in  a  Vacuum  unless  during  the  period  of  its  transmission 
through  it  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  latter  possesses  no  power  of  influencing  Temperature.  This 
is  further  illustrated  by  considering  the  physical  principle  on 
whicli  the  variation  of  Temperature  above  the  Earth's  sur&ce 
depends,  namely,  that  the  latter  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
capacity  in  the  Atmosphere  for  absorbing  heat,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  the  Densit}'.  Hence  the  For- 
mula for  the  Temperature  is  always  (to  speak  in  the  language 
of  Mathematicians)  a  Function  of  the  Height  above  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Chemist  therefore  has  shewn,  that  in  a  certain  physical 
state  there  exists  no  capacity  whatever  for  giving  effect  to  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  Nature*  and  the 
Natural  Philosopher  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  that  capa- 
city which  attend  each  approximation  to  that  state.  Both, 
therefore,  concur  in  attesting  the  strict  coosecutiveness  of  the 
Divine  agencies^  at  the  period  refemedto  in  the  Lecture. 


PREFACE. 
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1^11  E   interest  which  has  been  excited  in 
behalf  of  the  subject  of  the' following  Lec- 
tures, must  plead  their  author's  excuse  for 
again  soliciting  the  attention  of  th6  Pufitic. 
The  five  Discourses  comprised  in  this  Votume, 
will    be  founds  when  viewed   in  connexion 
with    those  already  published,  to  contain  a 
full  detelopment  of  those  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, Which  haTe  bee»  judged  tlAwt  ih 
lustrative  of  the  Record  of  the  Creati^tY. 
Beyond  this  it  was  not  originally  the  author'd 
intention  to  proceed  ;    whatever   allu«ioQs 
therefore,  occur  to  the  events  related  in  Ihe 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are  to  be  tiegtti^- 
ed  as  introduced[  with  tlie  sole  view  of  en- 
hancing tlie  general  evidence,  in  one  of  iIb 
fitiost  impovtftnt  brslffbtieBy  an^  riot  als  oecv- 
pying  the  grbtlfid  Of  a  sepiait&te  ^d  detaifdd 
invest^ation. 

Tlfis  is  suggested,  lest  the  briefness  of  these 
notices  «l»«td  be  i^fgarded  ab  cdnmtiiliir  HI 
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with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Vet, 
when  it  is  remembered^that  the  recent  labois 
of  an  eminent  Geognost,  from  the  study  ci 
whose  works  we  have  experienced  equal 
pleasure  and  advantage^  have  effected  nearly 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  department  of 
his  science^  we  feel  confident,  that  a  fiur  ap- 
plication of  his  principles  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  new  theories,  how- 
ever ingeniously  constructed  or  plausibly 
maintained^ 


P.  S.  We  sabjoin,  in  oontmnadon  of  the  P6&Ueripi 
etc.  of  the  first  Volume,  p.  xxiii.,  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  seyeral  heads  of  argument,  which  the 
following  Discourses  will  be  found  to  comprise. 

The  Sixth  Lecture  commences  with  some  recapitu- 
latory notices,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  additional 
remarks  on  the  Language  of  the  Record,  and  the  dis- 
tinct grounds  of  its  exposition,  the  ^  Veritas  Optica  et 
Physica,'  which  are  regarded  as  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  A  distribution  of  the  several 
Epochs,  to  which  the  introductory  verses  of  Genes,  i. 
may  with  the  highest  probability  be  supposed  to  refer, 
follows  in  order ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  detailed 
view  of  the  agency  announced  in  the  Third  verse. 

Its  fitness,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  order  of  succes. 
sion,  is  estimated.  Some  remarks  are  next  offered  on 
the  philosophical  propriety  of  the  language  in  which 
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it  is  axmoiinced.  This  is  examined  in  reference  to  the 
two  principal  existing  theories  respecting  Light,  and 
its  eyidence  in  behalf  of  the  most  probable,  the  New- 
tonian, stated.  The  Lecture  condiades  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  joint  attestations  to  the  truth  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Record,  of  Astronomy,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Chemistry. 

The  Seventh  Lecture  opens  with  remarks  on  the 
connexion  between  the  Luminous,  the  Calorific,  and 
the  Atmospheric  Fluids,  tending  to  prove  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  order  observed  in  their  several  devB- 
lopmentSy  as  expressed  in  the  Record.  The  argument 
founded  on  this  of  Design  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  of  a  controlling  Lispiration  on  that  of  the 
historian,  enforced,  and  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance of  probability  annexed,  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  state  of  learning  as  it 
then  existed  among  the  Egyptians,  could  have  sug- 
gested the  arrangement. 

The  consideration  next  in  order  respects  the  Terms 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  Record,  the  propriety  of 
which,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  found  to  be  not  less 
remarkable,  than  that  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
yerted. 

The  remainder  of  this  Lecture  is  occupied  with  an 
exposition  of  the  agency  which  is  announced  in  Genes. 
JL  9.  Its  propriety  in  point  of  succession  is  first  notic- 
ed, from  whence  the  Reader^s  attention  is  directed  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  supposes  the  Mine- 
ral structure  to  have  attained,  to  the  particular  phe- 
nomena by  which  the  event  itself,  regarded  as  final 
in  a  series  of  catastrophes,  is  conceived  to  be  attested, 
to  the  probability  of  Second  causes  (in  particular.  Vol- 
canic agency)  having  been  excited  as  instruments  in 


r,z  vs'  V».-u:a.&jL  a,?»nft:T  cacnccn.  i§  Abo  adverted  to 


ai^k  Lint  Lczs^i&AieL  BiTftrif,  ifae  usDAOBT  sapplkd  bj 
the  ftapect  of  :h<e  sC»u  ui  l^iuli  of  the  demimgic  k- 
cor<L  Gents.  :.  9.  Int  di?dncd*:<n  i»  noted  vhich  i$ 
necesMiT  to  br:  drairn  benrani  the  effects  of  Dilirruii 
«ata«trriphe.  and  tho&e  antecedent  theieto,  at  the  sane 
liBie  that  the  connexion  is  stated,  viiieh  sahsists  in  thf 
Tie^  fA  the  G^ocists  between  the  independent  Re- 
Tolations  of  our  planet.  This  iatrodoees  some  lemarks. 
preliminary  to  a  more  full  examination  of  the  doctrine 
iA  fPrir^kV:  Rcli»iiii*. 

Tlir-  o}jj<rcii*'»n?>  which  hold  against  the  emplovment 
of  th*,-v;  as  data  for  classifvioe  Mioks,  are  stated  on  th*» 
ftuthoritv  of  v>me  G»^»2rnost«  of  eminence,  as  also  to 
th<r  'flioor^-  of  Revolutions,  founded  bv  the  Ban^n 
^  jivi#rr  on  his  study  of  the  Tertiary  soils.  A  general 
m>tice  follows  of  the  illustration  conferred  on  the 
Mosaic  Record  bv  the  Remains  imbedded  in  these 
strata. 

Next  f(r]low8  an  account  of  the  Dilurian  hypothesis 
of  Deluc,  as  revived  by  the  Author  of  the  Cofnparatire 
FjHtiwah'^  and  a  general  view  of  the  Diluvian  Catas- 
irojilie.  A  concise  statement  is  presented  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  strata,  whilst  in  a  plastic  state,  by 
the  flynamical  action  of  the  fliud   which  this  theory 
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supposes  to  have  occupied  our  present  continents, 
of  their  repletion  with  the  remains  of  Testacea,  and  of 
the  progress  which  they  appear  to  exhibit  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Animal  life.  This  view  is  extended  to 
the  Intermediary  formations. 

The  mention  of  these  latter  introduces  some  obser- 
vations on  the  submersion  of  the  primitive  V^etation 
of  the  globe.  This  leads  to  a  general  statement  of  the 
connexion  which  appears  to  subsist  between  it,  the 
origin  of  the  Coal-measures,  the  high  independent 
Temperature  of  the  Antediluvian  world,  and  Volcanic 
agency. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  concluded  in  the  pre- 
sent Lecture  with  a  short  retrospect  of  the  evidence 
hitherto  afforded.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the 
Commencement  of  Organic  being,  as  attested  by  Geo- 
logy, as  also  of  the  era  which  it  assigns  to  the  Univer- 
sal Deluge.  The  objection  usually  alleged  against  the 
Mosaic  Record,  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  notices  to  ex- 
plain in  its  full  extent  the  doctrine  of  Organic  Re- 
mains, answered. 

The  Ninth  Lecture  has  for  its  subject  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clauses.  Genes,  i.  14 — 18.  It  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing Lecture  (svib  fin.)  relatively  to  this  section  of  the 
Mosaic  History,  namely,  its  Terms,  its  Construction, 
the  Justness  of  its  collocation,  and  the  Final  Causes 
to  which  it  adverts,  to  demonstrate  its  perfect  consis- 
tency with  those  principles  of  Science,  to  which  the 
adversaries  of  Revelation  have  represented  it  as  op- 
posed. 

This  Section  of  the  Record  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  Optical,  as  disting^shed  from  the  Real,  existence 
of  the  ^  Lights."    The  expositions  of  the  Rabbin  axe 
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ingrf  in  tnppMt  of  duty  in  dio  fint  iaMniM ;  Ml 
natfeflowia  iiimnf  in  flmnfl  nf  thn  nWi  iwl^  rf 
die  tenn  VHwfm*  m  OtMt.  L  1.9  i^iytoIf,Aatili» 
plies die CSdeetial  bodies  in gene^  Anui^gsteAit 
gnmnds  oi  oignmeDt  die  stfueUueor'dM  EUbAv 
peiidleliim  is  alleged  in  gqpport  of  diie  T^ 

Hist diesoAllsiises  rafiBrtD  sn Anleoraent oiMdon 
is  farther  manifest  ftom  dieshsenee  of  die  tnrjiiMiuBf 
wl^i  is  espedallj  need  to  dedgnate  dds  telhk  ^f^ 
tme.    lUs  inTdres  a]iroofof  diellielsdc  nifinlni 

of  rOy'snd  of  die  essdidal  lefelenM  of  rnqr*  aa^ 
cognate  Terbs,  to  Pre-ezi8ting,niatter.  QoDsUlaiifitlMS 
kre  next  offered  tending  to  profe^  that  Ibe  TinsI 
Causes  alone  of  the  creadpn  in  the  '  tjglit^  are  eon- 
iemplated  in  die  14di  and  10th  veisesi  and  the  ttga- 
meiit  ir  condudedy  in  diis  branch  of  i^,  b^  a  Biiceiiict 
aeconnt  of  the  Babbinical  view  abore-niendoiied. 

Observations  on  die  Philosophical  propriety  of  the 
term  rendered  *  Lights/  and  on  the  accordance  of  that 
translated  ^  Rule*  with  Astronomical  fact,  condude 
the  Discourse.  . 

The  subject  with  which  the  Tenth  Lecture  com- 
mencesy  are  the  agencies  reserved  for  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  days  of  the  Hexa^meron,  and  detailed  in  the 
20th  and  following  verses  of  the  Record.  Of  these, 
the  creation  of  Man  in  particular  is  contemplated...^ 
"a  fixed  point  of  Moral  contemplation  in  the  centre  of 
a  vast  Physical  assemblage....as  the  pre-eminent  Final 
cau8e....thc  reference  of  all  others  to  which  accords 
with  the  essential  Unity  of  the  Intelligent  First 
Cause. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  Organic  Re- 
mains is  resumed  from  the  Eighth  Lecture,  with  some 
additional  considerations  annexed.    The  difficulty  of 
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selecting  facts  illustratiye  of  the  Record  in  this  depart- 
ment is  much  enhanced  by  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
subject  is  as  yet  inTolved ;  yet  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  and  with  such  success,  as  authorises  an  expecta- 
tion of  still  greater,  commensurate  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Natural  Science. 

A  brief  view  follows  of  the  Catastrophe  of  the 
Deluge  as  connected  with  this  subject,  and  of  the 
Beliqmse  IHluvianw  of  Dr.  Buckland. 

The  Discourse  concludes  with  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  d^;ree  of  the  evidence^ 
which  it  is  possible  to  elicit  from  Natural  Science,  as 
at  present  cultivated,  in  behalf  of  the  Mosaical  history. 
The  ground  of  these  remarks  is  stated  in  opposition  to 
those,  who,  through  fear  of  the  ^  unwise  admixture'  of 
which  Bacon  speaks,  would  deprive  the  Record  of  a 
strong  auxiliary  evidence,  and  one  most  likely  to  im- 
press the  philosophical  mind. 
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Psalm,  civ.  24. 

O  Lord^  haw  manifold  are  thy  works  !  In 

hast  thou  made  them  all. 


We  resume  the  important  discussion  which 
has,  in  many  of  its  leading  circumstances,  been 
submitted  to  your  consideration.  As  the  pur- 
port of  our  preceding  lectures  has  been,  to  pre- 
sent in  a  regular  series  the  principles  of  the  phi- 
losophy  which  characterises  the  demiurgic  record 
of  Moses,  to  demonstrate  their  soundness,  and  to 
direct  in  their  application,  so  it  is  proposed,  as 
the  subject  of  the  following,  to  extend  the  inves- 
tigation to  its  ulterior  clauses.  The  comparison 
which  has  been  already  instituted  between  tUe 
Language  which  it  speaks,  and  the  facts  of  Sci- 
ence, will,  when  considered  relatively  to  those, 
be  found  equally  available  as  a  ground  of  evi- 
dence. The  same  characters  of  inspiration  will  be 
found  impressed  upon  them ;  sound  philosophy, 
exquisite  simplicity,  arrangement  of  events,  and 
aptitude  of  delineation ;  characters  *'  graven/* 
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m  wen  the  TmUes  of  tcatiaiOBT,  <<  with  the  fin- 
ger of  God^'' so  that  ^hemynmtlHtfreftdHh.'' 
Our  argament,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  pio- 
eeeAedf  maj  be  ezpreesed  in  six  heads  Q^i  we 
are  presented^  in  the  first  iiistaiioe»  with  a  brief 
indication  of  a  mTsterioos  s^eaqr,  wfaidi,  inde- 
pendent! j  of  prior  modes  of  ezistenoep  ivndered 
matter  an  object  of  perception.  Secondly,  widi 
an  annooncement  of  the  epodi  at  whidi  this 
agency  is  said  to  hare  been  exerted,  the  Begin- 
ning ;  without  refisrenoe.  It  is  conceiyed,  to  ab- 
flolote  duration,  in  any  sense  which  implies  the 
exhaustion  of  any  determinate  length ;  hot  to 
that  portion  of  it  alone,  whidi  b^;aii  from 
thenceforward  to  be  measured  by  the  motions 
of  the  bodies  created.  Thirdly,  with  no  intima- 
tion whatever  afforded  of  its  having  been  effec- 
tuated by  subordinate  agencies,  or  in  succession. 
It  has  been  argued  on  the  contrary,  as  not  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose,  that  an  anticipation 
took  place  of  the  observable  effects  of  Second 
causes.  These  latter,  therefore,  are  regarded 
as  qualities  superinduced  on  matter,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  the  period  of  Creation,  and  the  phse- 
nomena  which  it  presents  in  connexion  with 
them  as  not  necessarily  due  to  a  protracted 
agency  (*).  Our  Fourth  head  of  argument  of- 
fered certain  considerations  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sition, that  such  an  origin  of  things  is  not  only 
not  contradictory  to   Science,   but  in  perfect 
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unison  with  the  prinoiplee  of  iho  iB4iictiv&  pbi*. 
loaophy.  Consistently  with  these  views  we 
have,  in  the  Fifth,  rejected  the  notion  of  a  prin 
meval  Chaos  i  c^d  considei^ations  have  be^i  al^ 
leged  tending  to  disprpvo  its  inference  from  the 
Second  verse  of  the  First  chapter  of  G^iesis  (')• 
Sixthly,  we  have  contemplated  the  axmounce^ 
ments  of  the  same  verse  in  connexion  with  ihm 
well  known  hypothesis  of  Physical  science  iii 
its  investigation  of  the  Earth's  flgure. 

This  however  has  not  been  advanced,  as 
though  by  an  inverted  coursle  of  reasoning  vr€ 
could  legitimately  infer  from  its  figure,  that  tiia 
primitive  constitution  of  our  planet  was  sochr 
as  that  hypothesis,  in  any  of  its  modifications^ 
presumes.  Yet  it  cannot  bitf  be  estera^d  wsm 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  very  element 
which  Science  has  admitted  into  its  analyais,  ig 
a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Hebrew  record  announces  as  having  primarily 
subsisted ;  that  the  one  has  presented  us  with  a 
Deep  enveloped  in  Darkness,  and  with  Wa- 
ters agitated  by  ^e  Spirit  of  God,  miiibt  the 
other  haa  reproduced,  jn  a  degree^  this  primal 
constitution  of  the  globe,  as  a  mean  of  simpii*^ 
fying  its  calculus  (*). 

This  branch  of  our  subject  has  therefore  been 
iipproached  of  in  the  spirit  of  cautious  inquiry. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  that  whichseems 
fairiy  dedocible  frow  the  notices  of  the  Record, 
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and  that  wU«li  oventepB  Utie  houndmnm  ct  le? 
gifimata  iiifisranoa»  has  been  aerapnloadjr  ob- 
served.   On  this  principle  we  hayis  Te6BBiB0d 
from  attaching  to  rach  ooinddenciBib  afarikfaig  m 
tliejr  umj  have  appeared^  a  greater  than  ihmt 
dne  faMportanoe ;  from  forcing  the  myateriooi 
intiaMtioDB  of  Soriptore  into  acoordanoe  with 
anj  ovbntrained  hjrpotheris ;  from  following 
throngfa  the  traddesB  desert  the  light  whi<i 
mnflt  ever  midead»  and  the  stream  wliidb  most 
ever  dude  ns  in  the  porsnit    Sadi  file  is  his 
who  traverses  the  domdn  cf  that  atEgpnog  :of 
the  foncjr  misnamed  Flulosophy,  wldohha*  Mt* 
verted  of  late  its  instruments  and  its  hypotheses 
into  sdf-operating  energieiBy  and  propoaedy  as' 
compensative  c^ihe  agendes  of  the  Creator*  its 
chaotic   menstrua  and  its  chemical  affinities. 
Let  us  beware  of  the  delusion,  how  enshrined 
soever  in  the  imagination  of  boyhood,  or  blend- 
ed with  the  studies  of  maturer  years,  for  all  is 
vanity.    Submitted  to  the  test  of  a  soundei:  sya* 
tern,  the  Sdence  of  the  Christian  philosopher, 
this  figment  of  materiiallsm  is  found  to  be  '*  with* 
out  form  and  void,*'  and  every  nomendature 
established  on  its  principles  to  bagiving 

^  -i  . 

**  To  airy  nothing 

**  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name/." 

One  more  observation,  and  we  shall  condude 
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these  reo^itolfttory  notices.  It  relates  to  the 
conduct  of.  our,  present  inquiry.  In  the  views 
which  have  be^  hitherto  proposed,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  Physipal  speculations  have  been 
intermixed  too  Ireely  with  the  Sacred  reonrd ; 
an  6bjection  which  will  apply  with  equal,  per- 
haps  superior,  force  to  those  yet  to  be  presented* 
We  appeal  however  to  certain  considerations, 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  character  of  our 
research,  for  its  defence  against  this  charge  of 
incongruity.  We  submit  once  more  the  titl^ 
of  our  chief  point  of  investigation,  the  Philosor 
phy  of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  including  within 
it,  not  merely  the  germ  of  the  system  we  should 
propose,  but  the  particular  plea  we  should  ad- 
vance in  our  behalf.  Few  are  better  aware  of, 
few  perhaps  are  more  intensely  alive  to,  the  de- 
corum of  Scriptural  research,  than  he  who  now 
addresses  you.  Few  mete  more  carefully  the 
measure  of  the  dominion  assignable  to  philoso- 
phy, without  intruding  on  the  precincts  of  the 
world  revealed,  or  advance,  with  a  more  cautious 
spirit  of  investigation,  to  explore  the  one  so  as 
not  to  violate  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  traverse  the  other  so  as  to  derive  from  thence 
illustrations  of  k  positive  and  defined  aspect. 
This  has  been  essayed,  without  fancifulness,  it 
is  hoped,  on  the  one  hand,  or  timidity  on  the 
other.  The  hidden  things  of  the  Divine  coun- 
sels Iiave,  it  is'tnjfe,  appropriated  unto  them- 


tt  tanhEurmedt  May  it  ever  be  thu6  iriUi  die 
tliree  best  gifts  of  God  as  relates  to  ear^y 
Ain^  Beason,  Im^n&tloD,  ahd  tiieir  oAjHrii^ 
fHiiloM^ji.  When  the  inipi^es  of  Sceptidna 
WH^I  die  Mth  "  onoe  ddivered  to  the  Saiofto  ;** 
^nben  tiie  (»bven  of  darimess  are  leagued  against 
tte  Lord;..ktt&y  tii^be  witaMBSea  ^so :  may  ttn 
■*  mfalBtering  spirit'*  defeoend  fr^a  on  lilgfa  to 
gtide  theitt  thron^oat  their  perilous  empilBe, 
Sod  le«l  Ihem  '*  on  tbeir  way  rejoidng  1^' 


The  view  which  we  have  exhibited  of  die 
Motuc  language  has  been  one  in  predse  ooo* 
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formity  with  that  of  the  arrangement,  which  ap- 
pears, on  a  close  inspection,  to  be  characterised 
throughout  by  Design  ;  such  as  is  discernible  in 
aU  the  operations  of  the  natural  world ;  such  as 
attests  the  agency  of  that  Mind  in  the  work  af 
priginal  disposition,  to  which  it  points  in  that  of 
present  superintendence.  With  this  view  we 
have  connected  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes 
with  some  details  respecting  the  Nomenclature 
of  the  Record ;  and  have  accompanied  both 
with  precise  outlines  of  its  successive  events  (^). 

Proceeding  in  the  same  steps,  we  hope  to  en- 
hance the  circumstances  of  evidence,  whidi  have 
already  resulted  from  this  combined  inquiry. 
We  have  already  seen  this  course  of  ailment 
eliciting  in  its  prefittory  clauses. .  .in  their  brief 
but  pregnant  indications.  •  .certain  marked  co- 
incidences with  physical  research,  whilst  in  one 
branch  it  assumes  a  still  higher  station ;  it  pre- 
sents to  our  conceptions  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah, 
not  merely  as  the  originative  principle,  but  as 
the  preserving  power;  not  merely  as  giving 
birth  to  those  combinations  which  constitute  the 
wonders  of  our  visible  Universe,  but  as  directive 
of  their  agencies  in  all  succeeding  periods.  To 
this  it  conducts  us,  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  universal  nature,  as  the  Living  soul  of 
its  material  relations. 

In  this  our  view  of  the  Language  of  the  Re- 
cord, we  are  aware  of  the  discrepancy  which 
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€Bntto  betweea  at  and  a  learneA^Geiniaa  criiic 
of  the  praent  day.  To  fhoOaniMiB  of  tho  ekkr 
BcMmiifillery  w&r.aB  Hney  iMpecktfae  Mode 
of  iiiterpratBtioD.«.io  furnikey  disengago  liie 
documento  irfdA  Moaea  hiM  bwioeatt^ 
vUnuiy  liypotbeau  a 

we  aocede^  and  have  ever  aooeded :  baft  it  eeaiea 
to  be  iOb  when  he  impoaea  a  limit  on  thehialo- 
rian'a  intention8»  and  preaomea  that  the  Optical 
truth  alcme  euated  in  hia  idea,  anaooompiuded 
by  a  reference  to  Phymcal  oonoeptiona.  Thia 
portion  of  hiafiither^a  canon  hai^  howefer,  been 
modilled  by  the  younger  Boaenmfiller  in  hia 
SdioHa  on  Generia ;  and  the  Tiemiiof  a  partial 
oriticiani  have  yielded  to  the  adiniatidn  of  an 
iaterpretidion  *'  legiboa  pfayaic^  praraoa  'oota- 
Bentaneam**  (^). 

In  truth,  to  the  reception  of  this  canon  we  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  record 
really  adverse.  Every  expression,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  framed  with  the  intent  of  inter- 
weaving with  these  primal  notices  the  achieve- 
ments of  ages  vasdy  remote  ;  ages  in  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  live,  amidst  the  fulness  of 
revelation,  and  the  certainties  of  science.  This 
superstructure  we  endeavour  to  raise  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  our  criticism  and  our  philosophy : 
we  leave  the  result  to  those  who  are  competent 
to  appreciate,  in  its  collective  sense,  the  evidence 
we  adduce. 
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The  Sacred  historian  proceeds  from  the  brief 
allusions  contained  in  the  Second  verse  to  a 
detail  of  the  organizing  process.  The  agencies 
which  effected  this  it  pleased  the  Creator  to  ex^- 
tend  over  the  period  of  six  days,  its  specific 
operation  being  assigned  to  each .  according  to 
a  strict  order  of  succession.  We  find^/. agreea- 
bly to  this,  Light,  the  agent  of  nature  which 
modifies  the  relations  and  reveals  the  pheeno- 
mena  of  material  being,  announced  as  the  pro-' 
duction  of  the  first  day. 

'*  And  Grodsaid,  Let  there  be  Light;  and 
there  was  light.  And  Grod  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.'' 

Now,  the  first  observation  we  shall  propose 
respecting  these  clauses;  xxwcems  the  Epochs 
over  which  we  are  to  distribute  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  notices  immediately  preced- 
ing.  It  may- be  remembered  that  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  p^rtide 
commencing  the  Second  verse  was  proposed  (^  j, 
which  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  particular  pur- 
port of  this  record,  the  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  an  efficacy  in  the  Divine  volition,  operat- 
ing irrespectively  of  time  or  pre^xistence.  The 
adversative  sense,  which  was  proposed,  interferes 
with  the  exact  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and 
thus  presents  us  with  (aiitecedently  to  time)  a 
series  of  imaginable  epochs.    It  excludes  more<> 
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(omrfh^idmofnifaiftraiitialoratty^^  and 
OkVM  pmorfw  in '  iti  intogrUy  A6  alti^ibuto  of 

itai  to  die  geogiioft^  as  a  poMiUa  iadksattMi  of 
iBiie  part  of  Ui  iyiteDi  j  tto  latter  we'  iAdioiit  to 
ike  iftaobgiaB,  aa  aHogeitiier  repejgaaiiit  to 
aaolhir. 

V  Wo  mnw  piooeedto  the  dlihrflHitkm  of  tiio 
^jpodm,  aai  inqufay  eeDneetod  widi  Ae  ohaeifo- 
ttoipenre  hate  jttrt  nMide»  [and  wlMi  meiitl  the 
attontioaofthebiblioaletQdeiiL  lliree  priaoi- 
pal  eiippontioDB  mqr  be  advaoeed  on  tfaki  head ; 
thefinfcifli  tiiaft  die  agenciee  anaoimeed  in  Ao 
HDoe  nnt  leiees  mn  oompioaMi  wioim  me 
finuto  <tf  the  fint  demiurgic  daf.  tiM  Bewmd 
ii^  Aat  this  interfal  oompraheiided'  Ae  agen- 
eies  of  the  Second  and  Third  tctms  alone^ 
die  First  being  referred  to  a  point  c£  nndeter- 
mined  duration.  The  third  is,  that  we  are  to 
recognise  in  the  First  verse  an  ag^dcjr  before 
time,  in  the  Second  aUasions  to  that  oi^gafus- 
ing  process  which  partly  preceded  and  partly 
fidiowed  it,  extending  to  the  period  of  the 
production  of  Light,  the  morning  of  the  first 
day. 

This  last  we  conceive,  firom  every  thot^ht  wo 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  to  be  the  most 
rational  suj^KMsition.  It  impugns  not  the  New- 
tonian doctrine  <^  Oreation,  which  is  alto  Uiat 
ct  Smpture,  the  conception  of  it  being  still  pre- 
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served  as  of  an  enei^  independent  of  time,  or 
modes  of  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ftc- 
cords  more  precisely  with  omr  views  of  the  Se^ 
oond  verse,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  lectwe. 
By  distributing  its  epochs  over  an  indefinite  inter- 
val  die  purport  of  its  clauses  is  more  distinclljr 
marked,  which  we  have  conceived  as  indicative 
of  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  that 
of  arrangement.  A  series  of  subordinate  causes, 
the  results  of  the  Almighty's  power,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  subsequent  relations  of  his  system, 
are  thus  presented  as  in  continuous  action,  as 
producing  a  correspondent  series  of  effects,  the 
external  characters  of  which  accord  precisely 
witiisuch  drcuoMitances  of  their  origin. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  record  from 
this  hypothesis  are  apparent  The  mineral 
Geologist  is  ^ected  through  it  to  the  primal 
phcenomena  of  the  world  he  contemplates; 
the  physical  Astronomer  to  the  development 
of  those  afifections,  which  sway  the  aspects  of 
his  material  assemblages  ;  the  believer  in  Reve- 
lation to  that  pohit  of  convergence  for  both, 
beyond  w}iidi  speculation  becomes  doubt  and 
philosophy  a  dream  (^). 

AgaiU)  the  same  partide  commences  the  third 
verse,  and  admits,  in  consistency  with  our  pre- 
ceding views,  a  similar  change  of  construction. 
We  should  prefer  in  the  present  instance  tlie 
Illative  sense,  Iben  or  ther^e^  which,  as  is  well- 


adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  reoord,  wa 
BhoiiI4  propose  the  fc^owing  arrangement,  ter- 
minating with  the  third  verse : 

Xn  theheginning  Ute  Elohvn  created iht^hea- 
vens  and  the  earth.  Sut  the  earth  a*  i^sea*  X^» 
created  was  destitute  qf  the  form  in  t^iich  we  at 
present  behold  it,  and  utyU  far  &^  xuppoH  qf 
oryanic  life  ;  therejbre  a  Jresh  series  (fagemiee 
succeeded  throughout  the  esetent  qf  the  disitiri>ed 
anddarh  abyss,  which  ended  in  its  assunyaHen 
of  a  regular  constitution  and  ^figure,  the  strata 
being  disposed,  thefiuids  of  the  staface  geno-  • 
rated,  and  dU  being  replenished  by  the  mysteriot»- 
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cperdtian  of  the  Spirit  qf  Ood  with  the  germs 
of  organic  being  :  and  those  agencies  were  in 
process  of  time  extended  by  the  Elohim  beyond 
this  earthy  the  first  in  order  being  the  production 
of  Light  by  the  efficacy  of  the  almighty  fiat. 

a^ng  tha.  oonden«d  .or  rtew.  r«p*otu,g 
the  import  and  connexion  of  the  introductory 
clauses  of  the  Record,  we  proceed  to  the  next 
remark  suggested  by  the  context,  namely,  the 
final  cause  of  the  development  C^)  of  Light,  as 
connected  with  its  occurrence  in  this  place  in 
particular  amongst  the  effects  of  Divine  power* 

Now^  a  consideration  of  its  physical  uses 
offersthe  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
Agencies  had  doubtless  commenced  which  were 
soon  to  terminate  in  the  exposure  of  the  solid 
surface  of  the  earth;  preparatory  therefore  to 
this  event,  as  well  as  to  that  which  was  destined 
to  succeed  it,  the  production  of  Organic  being, 
the  presence  of  that  fluid  was  necessary  which 
modifies  temperature,  which  evolves  the  prind- 
pies  of  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  universal 
agent  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  preserving 
that  equilibrium  which  effecte  their  symmetry 
for  individual  forms,  ihekt  permanence  of  as- 
pect for  complex  assemblages ;  which  appears 
to  be,  in  fine,  the  conservative  principle  of  those 
living  forces  that  influence  life  in  all  its  degrees 
and  modes  from  bare  sensation  to  spontaneous 
motion. 
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We  speak  beiB  of  those  ^lemical  oo-ovdioiitee, 
Heat  and  Light,  io  their  relative  capadtieaC^)  : 
the  considerotioa  of  the  Fourteenth  and  ^ 
lowing  yersee  will  <Higinate  certain  refleetiMiB 
on  their  formal  causes. 

The  oext  announcement  worthy  of  mnark 
in  this  verse  i%.  the  separation  effected  between 
Ught  and  Darjgfiess.  This  tiie  frflmers  of.  our 
visible  universe  from  nebulous  matter  ditfosed 
through  space  may  r^ard,  if  they  wj3i^.  da  ail 
extrication  of  the  luc»d  from  the  <^paqae  portion 
of  that  matter»..a  process  which  the  mitidof 
Newton  himself  found  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend (")  ;  and  they  may  amiise  themsdvet  by 
contemplating  in  its  modbm  aspect  the  singalar 
expression  of  a  commentator^  whose  age  pre- 
ceded long  this  era  of  discovery  ;  one  who  never 
viewed  through  the  glasses  of  a  Herschel  those 
lucid  masses  in  their  progress  towards  condea- 
satioD,  which  the  genius  of  Laplace  has  since 
converted  into  laboratories  for  superseding  crea* 
tive  power. 

The  Hebrew  ^^^^  is  defined  by  him  to  be 
<^  the  quality  of  Light  dLOFused  through  space, 
from  which  condensed  were  created  the  Sun 
and  Stars  ('*)/'  Would  the  Philosopher  of  the 
Institute  experience  satisfaction,  at  finding  his 
amendment  of  his  brother's  theory  the  mere 
reproduction  of  that  which  existed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  the  mere  evolution  of  a  germ 
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ocmfatnedi  in  the  writingB  of  one  so  vaatljr  his 
inferior  in  scientific  accomplishments  ?  ('  ^) 

Independently  however  of  these  fanciful  con* 
jeetures>  which  gradoate  into  the  poetry  of 
•donee,  we  may  remark  an  adaptation  of  the 
term  to  present  circumstances  most  strictly  phi- 
losophical. The  Sacred  historian  confines  not 
this  production  of  Light  with  any  contemporatiy 
effect  of  the  enei^  of  the  First  Cause,  it  being 
itself  a  separate  subsistence.  It  bdongs  not  to 
tiw  present  occasion  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  an  hypothesis,  whidi  refines  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  and  which  labours  to  attain,  in 
its  most  general  form,  the  announcement  of 
their  physical  law.  The  delicate  investigaticmi 
of  our  experimental  philosophy  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  succession  by  the  disciples  of  a  fior- 
mer  and  a  later  school ;  and  the  fi>rtunate  ra- 
Bult  has  been,  that  the  interests  of  true  acieiBMe 
have  benefited  by  the  research  expended  in  the 
Biq^port  of  theory. 

It  is  not  however  foreign  to  our  present  sub- 
ject to  observe,  that  the  Hebraic  record  contains 
nothhig  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  eiAer  hypo- 
thens.  We  nnj  trace  in  tlie  almighty  fiait, 
^  Let  thcM  be  Light,''  as  well  the  production  of 
Uttdulatoiy  metioQ  in  a  created  medhnn,  as  of 
partides  radiating  fimn  a  created  cmitre.  We 
distinguish  however  in  this  case  between  the 
mtiotouncement  of  a  jrfiysicai  law,  founded  on 
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sure  ezperiment,  and  reasoningB  oonoermng 
such,  either  whoUy  or  in  part  hypothetical. 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  lattM%  l^e  lan- 
guage <yf  the  record  is  so  framed  as  to  iiiffiam 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  event.  It  appears 
in  truth  to  be  the  singular  excellence  of  its  ex- 
pression, to  be  framed  in  independence  of  the 
hypotheses  of  Science,  whilst  exhibiting  a  pra- 
dse  conformity  to  its  certainties.  ' 

Yet  we  rest  not  here.  Guided  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Mosaic  narrative  we  may  advance 
into  the  sphere  of  positive  Science,  unconfined 
by  the  limits  of  a  negative  di8cus9ion. .  We  mi^ 
observe  in  numerous  instances,  not  cmly  that  its 
announcements  are  reconcileable  to  physical 
facts,  not  only  that  they  are  in  no  wise  contra- 
dictory to  received  principles  of  philosophy,  but 
that  they  exhibit  their  positive  illustration,  and 
anticipate  in  effect  their  matured  development. 
And  this  is  mentioned  that  any  misconception 
of  our  foregoing  statements  may  be  obviated. 
We  repose  our  particular  evidence  on  philoso- 
phical facts,  not  philosophical  opinions ;  yet  in 
the  progress  of  discovery  the  latter  may  gradually 
assume  the  station  of  the  former,  and  thus  be 
converted  into  equally  efficient  instruments  of 
illustration  and  proof.  It  is  unsafe  therefore  to 
reject  h3rpotheses,  as  such,  from  the  series  of 
attestations  to  which  we  appeal.  A  judicious 
selection,  it  is  true,  is  necessary ;  and  must  be 
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left  to  the  jadgement  of  those  who  adventure 
this  species  of  research  ;  we  should  beware 
however,  lest,  whilst  seeming  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  unsound  speculation,  we  abandon 
at  the  same  time  the  ground  of  decisive  expe- 
riment 

Now  the  expressions  before  us  are  an  exam- 
ple of  this.  The  doctrine  which  refers  the  sen- 
sation of  Light  to  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a 
subtile  medium,  and  revived  in  the  present  day 
with  much  ingenuity  of  reasoning  in  its  behalf, 
reposes  on  hypothesis.  It  is  such  however  as 
has  not  been  proved  untenable.  It  is  such  as 
may  eventually  assume  the  rank  of  a  physical 
cause.  It  will  then  become  the  task  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  to  shew  that  the  expres- 
sions of  Scripture  are  not  at  variance  with  this 
principle  of  his  science  ;  one  quite  sulSicient  for 
the  purpose  he  holds  in  view,  whidi  is,  not  to 
frame  a  system  out  of  the  imperfect  notices  of 
his  Bible,  but  to  trace  in  these  notices  a  con- 
formity to  established  truths. 

The  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers 
this  sensation  to  the  transmission  of  corpuscles 
from  a  radiant  centre,... one  advanced  by  a 
Newton,  and  referred  in  the  writings  of  his  most 
illustrious  Disciple  to  a  class  only  second  to  that 
of  physical  certainties  ('^),... appears  in  no 
slight  degree  to  be  con6rmed  by  the  wording  of 
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the  fourth  rerse.  The  division  which  is  there 
recorded  as  having  been  effected  between  Light 
and  Darkness,  that  is,  their  alternation  over  the 
surface  of  a  revolving  globe,  seems  moch  more 
reooncileable  with  the  latter  doctrine  than  the 
former,  and  is  in  truth  alleged  as  a  presuoip- 
tion  in  its  favour.  We  rest  therefore  on  this 
remarkable  indication  a  part  of  the  evidence 
we  at  present  contemplate; 

But  this  is  not  all.  Harmony  of  conception 
and  ezaetness  of  nomenclature  advance,  it  is 
true,  much  in  our  behalf;  yet  l;he  notice  af- 
forded us  of  the  finrmal  cause  and  the  distinct 
subsistence  proves  more.  We  can  trace  the 
pheenomena  of  vision  to  no  agent  exclusive  of 
this  production  of  the  first  day  in  the  language 
of  the  Mosaic  record.  Whatever  that  may  have 
been,  **  God  saw  that  it  was  good''. .  .that  it 
was  competent  of  itself  to  minister  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  first  breation. 

We  connect  with  all  those  conceptions,  thus 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  biblical  lainguage, 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  The  Astro- 
nomer views  the  solar  mass  disengaged  ftotn  the 
luminous  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it;  the 
Natural  Philosopher  detects  itt  the  phsenomena 
of  radiation  the  laws  whieb  sway  the  elements 
of  matter ;  and  the  Chemist  announces  the 
same  result  from  the  polarized  mass,  and  the 
mineral  phosphorescence. 
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'\  *■    *.    '    ■ 

Psalm  civ.  24. 


O  Lardt  haw  manifold  are  thy  tvorks  f    In  toif^ 
dam  hast  thou  made  them  all.    ' 

Our  last  lecture  terminated  with  a  review  of 
the  notices  evprcBsed  iiiithe  fhirdraiid';foDurtk 
verses  of  the  fir^t  chapter  of -Genesis.  /  We^  f>rb»- 
ce^  in  the  inresent  disctoiuwe  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  investigation  whi^  ive  have  hithecto  mp- 
plied  to  this  interesting ^subjeet;/  .    ..  , .  i^i 

It  is  well  known  to  my<  philosophical  hearers* 
that  the  final  caases  of  liight  wouid'•be:<in»- 
perfectly  attained,  did  there  :Dot  exist  a*  fluid 
which,  by  separafting  and  dispersing  its  i  ra]zn» 
might  .transmit  it  Qver.the  earth's  ^sur&ce  in  an 
expanded  vblume.  /But  for  this  provision  of  the 
Fi«t  Cause,  ite  effic«^  as  an  ag«nt  of  virion 
would  cease  ;  as  a  chemical  auxiliary  its  mfiu- 
ence  would  be  isolated  ;  as  an  index  of  time  its 
continuity  would  be  lost,  and  abrupt  transitioia 
take  place  of  gradual  succession  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  economy  of  nature.  

It  was  expedient  moreover  that  this  fluid 
should  possess  mch  physical  properties^  as  might 
produce  fbrougbout  itft*  mass  a ;  variaUehaas.  of 
intensity  id' its  ^chtmcal  action  on  light.  •  It 

eg 
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were  superfluous  to  recount  to  my  present  au- 
dience the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  to 
which  I  allude  ;  incessant  deflections  terminat- 
ing in  a  curvilinear  path,  points  of  union  thus 
multiplied  for  the  production  of  distinct  vision, 
perpetual  circulations  in  the  mass  its^  from  in- 
creased and  diminished  temperature. 

The  recent  and  beautiful  experiments  of  an 
eminent  philosopher  (')  disclose  yet  another 
feature  in  this  harmcmy  of  arrangement.  The 
Odoric  which  accompanied  the  Solar  light 
would  have  been  wholly  ineffective  in  the  va- 
cuum which  preceded  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluidi  and  thus  would  the  agency  of  two  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  nature  have  been 
summoned  into  being  in  vain. 

It  were  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ter- 
restrial Atmosphere,  the  production  of  which 
we  assign  to  the  second  day,  is  the  subject  of 
these  remarks.  As  the  purport  of  the  present 
discussion  is,  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  excel- 
lency of  Diviue  wisdom  in  its  actual  operation, 
as  the  evidence  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Mosaic 
Record  presents,  we  abstain  from  any  elaborate 
research  into  the  properties  of  this  fluid,  or  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  subservient  (*).  Of  the  for- 
mer  we  remark  so  many  as  sufiice  to  demon- 
strate the  strictiX^onsecutiveness  of  those  primal 
agencies  (^)  ;  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  Record 
selects  in  its  announcement  of  the  final  cause. 
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From  the  union  of  both«.«from  the  philosophy 
of  arrangement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  choice 
of  purpose  on  the  other... we  derive  all  the  evi- 
dence we  can  desire  of  intelligence  in  Him  who 
originated,  of  inspiration  in  him  who  had  detail- 
ed, the  several  oi^anizations  of  the  primeval 
world. 

The  following  view  may  suggest  some  addi- 
tional  reflections  on  the  first  of  those  characte- 
ristics of  the  Record.  We  have  already  con- 
nected the  agency  of  the  first  day  with  recent 
researches  into  the  constitution  of  the  Solar  at- 
mosphere (^).  Agreeably  to  this  view,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  adverse  to  the  supposition,  which 
recognises  in  the  Fiat  of  the  third  verse  the  in- 
vestiture  of  the  sun's  mass  with  the  fluid  genera- 
tive of  light  and  heat ;  which  represents  more- 
over the  astronomical  relations  of  the  Lumina- 
ries as  concurring  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
announcement.  We  shall  detail  more  at  large, 
in  our  view  of  the  Fourteenth  and  following 
verses,  the  reasons  which  incline  us  to  this 
opinion,  limiting  our  observation  at  present  to 
the  concurrences  of  physical  analogies  with  the 
order  of  succession  exhibited  in  the  demiurgic 
events. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  appear 
briefly  thus  ;  the  **  Darkness*'  announced  to 
have  been  **  on  the  face  of  the  deep''  ceased  in 
part  on  the  first  day  of  the  Hezafimeron  through 
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Ahe  chunge  elfeoled .  on  the  Sim's.6acfaoe.     That 
'indionted  aa  taking,  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
.  Sarth  cooapletes  for  light  its  series  of  accesaa- 
olfos,  «tt4  etbiibits  «A  jd^mtity  ita  Alie .  Divine  work- 
.tti^nBhip^  Weare.prosentedthereforewith  Two 
ev^its,  consecutive  in  the  Recoerd,  and  consecu- 
tive also  in   a  Physical  sense  ;  advancing  from 
.  the  latt»  fact)  that  of  physical  coexistence,  we 
.frame  an  >argament  rehiitive  to  the  former,  that 
.  pf  the  connexion  of  the  eras,  namely,  that  it 
originated  in  design,  i^nch  as  impresses  on  those 
ancient  notices  the  stamp  of  a  higher  than 
hjoman  origin^  . 

:    KoWy  it  is  manifest,  that  the  force  of  this  ar- 
.  gument  reposes  on  the  degree  of  scientific  know- 
ledge which  was  current  during  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  Lawgiver.     If  it  was  such  as  to  have 
numbered  amongst  its  results  the  relations  of 
the  Atmospheric,  the  Luminous,  and  the  Calo- 
rific fluids,  detected  as  they  have  been  by  modem 
experimentalists,  then  were  there  room  to  sup- 
..pose  that  the  succession  to  which  we  have  direct- 
,  ^d  your  attention  was  framed  in  correspondence 
with  those  principles,  and  evinced  nothing  more 
than  an  advanced  state  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

How  improbable  this  supposition  is  a  little 
reflection  sufiiciently  demonstrates.  Whatever 
fidvances  the  inhabitants  of  Misraim  may  have 
effected  in  mechanical  science  or  in  the  arts  of 
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design, ...and  recent  researches  seem  to  place 
beyond  doubt  their  proficiency  in  boUi  at  a  very 
early  period,  ••  .yet   the  existence  of  any  high 
degree  of  physical  knowledge  amongst  them  is  a 
fact  not  transmitted  in  their  intellectual  annals. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  jiiardly  havje 
been  reserved  for  an  astronomer  in  t^e  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era  to  intimate,  and  for  one  in  the 
eleventh  to  announce,  in  its'  elementary  form, 
the  phsduomenon  of  terrestrial  refraction.  ..thatf 
of  all  the  facts  of  physical  science,  which  {H:^ent8 
the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  present .  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry,  namely^  the  accm*ately  phi- 
losophical succession  of  the  events  of  the  first 
and  second  deiniurgic  days.    It  follows  therefore 
in  the  way  of  probable  inference  tiiat  the  know- 
ledge to  which  this  succession  owed  its  origin 
formed  not  part  of  the  **  wisdom'*  in  which  the 
Hebrew  Lawgiver  is  recorded  to  have  been 
**  learned"  ;  and  this  probability  amounts  almost 
to  certainty  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Al- 
m&^est  was  written  with  the  intent  of  exhibiting 
the  progress  effected  in  astronomical  j9cienoe  by 
the  united  labours  of  its  author  and  Hipparchus, 
pei-sons  who  had  access  (q  the  infarmalion  of  all 
preceding  ages  amassed  in  the  libraky  of  the 
Ptolernies.    Now, ,  amongst  the  idiwoveries  enu- 
merated therein,  by  which, these  illustrious  men 
advanced  the  bounds  of  th^ir  9(4eiM3rwe  meet 
with  a :  flight  indication  of  the  justion  of  the  at- 
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mospheric  on  the  luminous  fluid  ;  but  we  are 
to  distinguiBh  carefully  between  the  announce- 
ment of  a  fact  and  the  perception  of  its  cause, 
for  nothing  short  of  the  latter  could  suffice  to 
develop  in  its  full  extent  the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion. Had  the  science  of  the  Egyptians  before 
his  time  attained  even  to  the  former  of  these,  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  acute  genius  of 
tthe  astronomer  of  Alexandria  should  not  have 
'improved  on  the  hint,  more  particularly  as  op- 
tical studies  are  said  to  have  engaged  a  consider- 
able degree  of  his  attention  (*).  We  argue 
therefore  that  it  could  not,  as  derived  from  those 
with  whose  highest  accomplishments  the  mind 
of  Moses  was  imbued,  have  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  succession  which  we  meet  with  in  his 
record. 

Proceeding  therefore  on  the  assumption  that 
the  order  of  those  two  events  is  not  fortuitous, 
one  assuredly  of  as  easy  conception  as  the  con- 
trary, and  far  more  reconcileable  with  the  views 
already  advanced  ;... recognising  moreover  in 
that  order  the  adumbration  of  a  philosophical 
principle,  not  announced  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  human  intercourse,  not  enrolled  until 
ages  had  elapsed  amongst  the  achievements  of 
science,  what  remains  but  to  perceive  in  it  an 
attestation  of  Divine  superintendence  in  the 
composition  of  those  primeval  notices  ? 

We  now  procee^d  to  a  more  particular  consi. 
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deration  of  the  Terms  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  record,  an.  inqairy  which  is  calculated  tQ 
throw  much  light  on  the  preceding,  as  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  language 
used  in  the  detail  of  agencies,  the  order  of  which 
is  accurately  philosophical,  should,  be  found  to 
fail  when  examined  by  the  same  standard. 

The  event  of  the  Second  day  of  the  Hexae- 
meron  is  thus  announced  by  the  Sacred  his- 
torian : 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  Firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  toatersy  and  lei  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  And  Oodmade  the  Fir- 
mamenty  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
tlie  Firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  Firmament  ;  and  it  was  so.  And  Ood  called 
the  Firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  though  the 
Record  is  silent  as  to  the  Final  cause  of  Uiis 
development  so  far  as  respects  the  agency  of 
Light,  yet  is  the  absence  of  explicit  statement 
on  this  point  amply  compensated  by  the  order 
of  succession. 

We  observe  in  the  second  place  the  Final 
cause,  which  is  explicitly  announced,  to  be  the 
division  <^  the  waters  above  from  those  beHaw  the 
Firmament.  It  is  obvious  to  perceive,  that  the 
action  of  the  heat  produced  on  the  first  day  on 
the  Aqueous  surfiEu^e  oi  the  globe  is  indicated  in 
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lAifd  first  dafijB  i  in  tlie  9eQ0ii4f  that  state  of  fri- 
•ttiitiye  Aaidity,  of  which  we  have  beea  informed 
in  the  Second  verse. 

A  iihird  iobseryntion  therefore  resiflts  from 
hence,  that  the  language  employed  is  not  less 
philosophical  than  the  arrangement  is  continu- 
ous. The  vaporous  masses  of  the  atmosphere 
are  denominated  Waters  (^),  being  insulated 
4rom  the  fluids  of  the  surface,  and  reverting  to 
them  on  changes  of  temperature.  The  Firma- 
ment '^  divides  the  waters  from  the  waters  :" 
this  it  could  not  effect  t>ut  by  suspension  of  the 
focmer,  a  notice  in  precise  conformity  with  its 
law  of  varying  density  ('). 

These  remarks  are  offered,  not  as  tending  to 
prove  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere could  be  inferred  from  the  biblical  expres- 
sion, but  as  illustrative  in  a  high  degree  of  a 
choice  of  language.  It  is  one  thing  to  trace  an 
assemblage  of  physical  truths  in  certain  modes 
of  announcement,  and  another  to  exhibit  the 
congruity  of  the  latter  with  the  result  of  philoso- 
phical research  amongst  the  former.  Surround- 
ed as  we  are  by  the  light  of  science,  this  becomes 
a  task,  the  principles  of  which  are  obvious,  and 
their  application  defined  ;  whilst  that,  on  the 
contrary,  were  oflen  to  assume  without  judge- 
ment and  to  systematise  without  precision. 

Our  next  observation  respects  the  word  "fir- 
mamenV- occurring  in  the  sixtli  verse  ;  this  has 
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been  translated  in  the  maigin  of  our  Bible,  Ex- 
pansion :  the  former  seems  to  have  been  tudopted 
by  our  Translators  from  the  i/^ersion  of  the 
LXX,  who,  in  their  rendering  (m^w/Ms  JUave 
expressed  a  different  meaning  of  the  root  ypy 
We  ^av^  been  led  howerer,  by  the  coviparisoKi 
of  many  texts,  to  adopt  the  latter  acoeptaition  of 
tiie  term,  which  appears  to  be  the  original  aiaid 
the  genuine  one  ;  and  in  this  we  are  ^anotioned 
by  Commentators  of  unquestioned  lauthority, 
who  have  recognised  the  formation  oJT  the  At- 
mosphere in  this  clause  of  the  Mosaic  Hos- 
tory  (8). 

In  truth,  the  version  of  the  LXX  in  three  dif- 
ferent scriptures,.. .one  occurring  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  two  others  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  (^),..;seems  tobe  by  no  means  conoluaive 
on  the  subject.  The  ordinary  rendering  is,  in 
each  of  these  texts,  at  least  as  applicable  as  that 
of  those  ancient  translators,  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed  in  our  English  version;  it  may  be  'that  the 
LXX  were  guided  by  the  Syriac  usage.  In  this 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew  the  root  under  considera- 
tion implies  Compression :  hence  some  have  ob- 
served that  its  original  sense  in '  the  parent  laa- 
guage  may  have  been  the  same,  or  analc^ous  ('^). 
Admitting  the  propriety  of  this  obeervatiqn,  of 
which  we  may  reasonably  enteirtaiB  a  doubt,  it 
may  not  be  unoseful  to  the  main  puiport  of. our 
inquiry  to  remark  that'  iur  eitherr^pf.  ih»  two .  al- 
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leged  senses,  the  Expanded  or  the  Compressed, 
indication  may  be  traced,  not  uninteresting  to 
the  philosophical  student,  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  aeriform  fluids. 

We  present  therefore  a  Fourth  observation 
founded  on  this  propriety  of  conception.  As  we 
contrasted  in  a  former  lecture  the  pure  ideality 
of  the  term,  by  which  the  Hebrew  expressed  the 
origin  of  finite  existences,  with  the  materialised 
views  of  the  most  enlightened  heathens,  so  may 
we  contrast  his  nomenclature  in  the  present  in- 
stance with  that  of  classical  science.  We  per* 
ceive  no  reference  in  the  Mosaic  philosophy  to 
the  Brazen  heaven  of  the  Homeric  age,  to  the 
ev^avif  iiiiAet^rof  of  the  Orphic  Mytholc^y,  or  the 
Solid  orbs  of  a  later  era.  As  the  Epicurean 
traces  not  in  the  sublime  principle  of  the  He- 
brew, a^n*?f^  is?*ia  n*»t^i^l3>  his  chimerical  sys- 
tern  of  concurrent  atoms,  so  neither  does  the 
philosopher  of  Ionia  detect  in  this  agency  of  the 
Second  day  his  infinitely  extended  elementary 
air  ("). 

Plato,  it  is  tioie,  improved  in  this  instance  the 
nomenclature  of  his  countrymen.  The  term 
employed  by  him  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
Hebraic  usage ;  so  congenial  indeed,  that  it  pre- 
sents internal  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  of 
a  spirit  transfused  from  the  philosophy  of 
Moses  ('*).  If  so,  we  possess  in  the  latter,  not 
merely  its  own  purity  of  physical  conception,  but 
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the  image  of  that  parity  impressed  on  the  hea- 
then science  ;  and  we  appeal  to  it  as  an  auxili- 
ary fact  in  the  system  of  evidence  which  we  pro- 
pose. 

Oar  conclading  remark  on  this  clause  of  the 
record  respects  the  propriety  of  its  subordina- 
tions. Of  Final  causes  it  has  been  observed, 
that  they  precede  all  other  views  in  the  mind  of 
the  Operator,  and  follow  all  other  effects  in  his 
execution.  Agreeably  to  this  conception,  we 
perceive  the  division  of  the  waters  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Seventh  verse,  following  thus, 
in  the  order  of  succession,  the  formation  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  advert  not  to  this  as  though 
we  mean  to  attach  a  greater  than  its  due  im- 
portance to  the  subordination  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  intimate  a  belief  on  the  other  of  the  exclu- 
sive agency  of  the  second  cause.  The  former  is 
remarked  as  one  of  many  philosophical  proprie- 
ties in  the  adjustment  of  the  historian's  details. . . 
augmenting  by  their  recurrence  our  persuasion 
that  he  **  spake  of  old  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  however  impugns  not  our 
fundamental  principle  of  positive  interference 
in  all  Uiose  events,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  se- 
cond causes  were  accelerated  in  the  effectiveness 
of  their  agency  by  the  power  of  Him  who  su- 
peradded them  to  matter. 

The  third  day  of  the  Hexaemeron  was  assign- 
ed in  part  to  the  stupendous  operation,  which 
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6ommevfifA  tbe  annaigein^nt  of  the  earth's  sar- 
fi^e^  by  cpngregatipg^'  the  waters  below  the  fir- 
loament"  into  a  distmct  receptacle — ^in  part  to 
the  investiture  of  the  surface  thus  exposed- with 
vegetable  productions.  The  Record  proceeds 
thus  : 

Afui  God  said^  Let  the  waters  vnder  the  Aeo- 
ven  bejjiathered  together  unto  one  place  ;  and  let 
tM  dry  land  ajjpear :  and  it  loas  so.  j^nd  God 
cajUed  the  dry  land  Eardi ,;  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether  of  the  waters  called  he  Sects  I  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  yood.  And  God  said.  Let  the  eartli 
bring  Jorth  grass^  tite  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fi%iit4ree  yielding  fruit  afier  his  hind,  whose  seed 
is  in  itseffl  upon  the  earth  (' ') :  and  it  was  so. 
And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the  herb 
yielding  seed  afier  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind  : 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

Now,  an  additional  circumstance  of  philosophi- 
cal arrangement  may  be  noticed  in  this  member 
of  the  Record.  It  were  superfluous  to  direct 
your  attention  to  so  obvious  a  fact  as  the  pro- 
priety  of  its  successions,  as,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  their  external  characters,  the  bond 
which  unites  the  demiurgic  events  is,  in  this  and 
every  other  instance,  too  discernible  to  be  over- 
looked by  even  the  most  cursory  reader  :  but  a 
subordination  nyore  recondite  may  be  traced  in 
the  precedence  of  vegetable  life  by  the  union  of 
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the  atmospheric  gases,  and  in  that  dT  both  by  the 
agent  of  temperature.  The  vital  principle  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  qaickened  into  the  exercise  ifS 
its  fiinctions  by  the  one  and  sustained  in  it  by 
the  other,  in  a  series  of  exquisite  adjustments^ 
appeals  to  the  phjnsiologist  for  the  conclusive- 
ness of  this  remark  ("  *). 

The  appearance  of  **  the  dry  land*'  announce 
ed^in  the  ninth  and  following  verses  proves,  that, 
at  this  period,  the  oxidated  crust  of  the  globe, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  nomenclature  of  chemical 
geology,  had  received  its  complete  formation. 
Consequently  the  interior  strata,  whidi  recent 
observers  have  classified  according  to  their  ap- 
parent epochs,  had  acquired  their  full  develop* 
ment  also ;  and  this,  we  venture  to  maintain,  by 
the  act  or  series  of  acts  indicated  in  express 
terms  in  the  two  introductory  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

When  we  speak  of  the  epochs  of  those  mine* 
ral  assembli^es,  we  do  so  in  the  language  of  a 
modem  science,  which  we  have  witnessed,  al- 
most  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life  and  by 
the  efforts  of  one  man,  passing  from  its  ru<ter 
form  to  its  present  highly  finished  exterior  (*^). 
Yet  we  apply  the  term,  in  the  sense  of  the  miM- 
ral  geologist,  with  that  caution  which  i^AiouM 
ever  accompany  the  research  of  the  philosopher 
into  the '  oracles  of  *  truth;  We  meatti  not  to  t£^ 
fix  any  hieasure  of  duration  to  tibe  fspeoiii]  Ufjm^ 
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cies  of  the  First  Cause,  a  diBtinctive .  attribute  ci 
which  it  is  to  be  independeut  of  time.  It  is  al- 
together a  different  question  in  what  degree  it 
may  have  pleased  Ilim  to  employ  it  in  the  demi- 
uigic  operations.  It  impugns  not  his  Onmipo- 
tence  to  suppose,  that»  whilst  He  originated  some 
effects  irrespectively  of  time^  He  may  have  aban- 
doned others  to  the  gradual  development  of  se- 
condary causes,  precisely  as  at  the  present  day, 
the  forces  of  nature  passing  in  review  before  us 
and  incessantly  modifying  the  lineaments  of  our 
globe.  What  we  have  suggested  in  a  former 
lecture  respecting  the  Second  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter may  possibly  lead  to  more  defined  concep- 
tions on  this  abstruse  subject ;  so  far  at  least  as 
to  shew,  that  the  reasonings  of  the  Ge(^ost  on 
his  principle  of  time  are  not  essentially  adverse 
to  the  announcements  of  Moses. 

We  guard  however  against  the  extension  of 
these  remarks  to  any  undue  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  primal  days.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  language  of  the  Record  on  this 
subject.  The  operations  assigned  to  them  are 
explicitly  stated  as  due  to  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Creator,  and  are  exempt  of  com-se  from  or- 
dinary laws... may  anticipate  in  any  conceivable 
measure  of  space  or  time  or  perfection  the  usual 
results  of  those  laws.  A  certain  extent  of  dura- 
tion is  in  fine  marked  out  to  us,  from  which  phi- 
losophy compels  us  not  to  recede,  and  Scripture 
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forbids  as,  and  the  analogy  of  observation  sup** 
pliesns  with  grounds  for  appreciating. 

For  is  not  geognostical  science  itself,  in  the 
briefiiess  of  its  transition  from  its  first  rude  out> 
line  to  its  present  adyancement,  almost  a  de» 
monstration  of  the  soundness  of  our  hypothens  ? 
It  ceases  to  be  wonderful,  whilst  we  contemplafee 
the  energy  which  has  thus  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  that  material  organization  should 
commence  and  end  within  an  intarval  so  con* 
tracted  as  the  Mosaic  narrative,  literally  under- 
stood, affirms.  The  really  philosophic  mind  be^- 
holds  in  the  achievements  of  finite  intellect  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  infimie./ 

In  our  researches  into  the  book  of  nature  tor 
indications  of  the  catastrophe  announced  in  .the 
Ninth  verse,  we  must  avoid,  with  extreme  wn, 
confounding  the  phaonomena  which  attest  ike 
agency  of  the  Deli]^;e...an  event  which  occurred 
according  to  the  biblical  chronology  upwards  6f 
sixteen  hundred  years  posterior  to  this.. .with 
those  which  mark  the  agenciesof  thisdayof  the 
hexaSmeron.  By  asmgning  to  each  its  peculiar 
effects,  we  present  to  our  conceptions  views 
more  precisely  philosophical,  and  conclusions 
more  accurately  confirmative  of  the  Sacred 
history.  We  open  out,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  understanding,  a  most  important  exercise 
in  its  review  of  natural  objects,  the  sepi^ration 
namely  of  ingredients  which  are  blended  through- 


^Ifteir  ooafigaradaiu  a  |»ennanen(t  <BTid«ioe  of 
iHtioD'treineiKloady  violent  ud  mdclydifiiised, 
ItiMct  ev>  tttoughbito  tfaoM 'priisAl  e»t««tf^»hes, 
iMien."the  Spirit  moyedupob  th^fiuieof  the 
oihtenf"  when  Uie  mouatain4«aaa  ^triA  vj^eicy- 
■mi,  wiKtt  "  •  o<»npaiS  i^N'Set  npoo  tfwiftoe  of 
aOe  deptikt"  ocaigr^fatuig,it»,««ta0i-tidt^  the 
'boudsof  aheiiumrfien;('^). 
Ir:  fTo  Biuih  brief  incUeBtioni  of  the  Vdoedwijlteri 
twedireot  otu:.  attentioD  ftwl^e  erw  o(  renhi- 
otioDi,  which  are  expanded  in  th»p4ge«  ofadepoe 
;intD  period*  bimoet  iaterminablet  b^twhioh^bx 
-4iba  MofiletatiTe  a^BM^.itf  alndg^'pOMiv  nwy 
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have  been  compturatively  simultaneoaB  ;  and  we 
cannot  advert  to  it»  however  briefly^  without 
noticing  at  the  same  time  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  ('^)»  which  compresses  within  a 
single  clause  tjbis  record  of  an  agency  so  stupend« 
ous  as  was  that  of  the  third  day— Jeaving  it  in^ 
scribed  on  the  lineaments  of  inorganic  matter  to 
be  traced  in  afterages  by  the  acumen  of  the  phi- 
losopher. It  is  thus  with  all  the  miracles  of  om*' 
nipotence.  The  notices  of  a  divine  intelligenoe 
are  expressed  with  fulness  and  precision,  as  well 
in  the  external  character  of  its  announcements 
as  in  the  recondite  analogies  of  its  dispensations. 
We  behold  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  spiritual 
not  less  than  the  material,  contrasted  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  effects  and  the  simplioity  of 
their  details.  We  recognise  in  the  behests  of  the 
Elohim,  '<  Let.  there  be  Light,''  <' Let  the 
waters  be  gathered  together,''  the  same  Being  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power,  whose 
words  in  afterages  were,  ^*  Lazarus  come  forth!'' 
<'  Maid  arise  I" 

It  may  afford  matter  of*  speculation  to  those, 
<tf  whose  philosophy  it  la  an  essential  feature  to 
ally  the  effects  discoverable  in  the  natural  world 
with  the  agency  of  second,  causes,  to  propose 
such  as  appear  most  adequate  to  the^^nroduotion 
of  this  catastrophe.  Volcanic  agency  is  amongst 
the  first  which  occur  to  the  mind  ;  and  we  im- 

* 

pngn  not  its  application  to  the  present  order  of 

d2 
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evealSp  proyided  fbe  geologist  conoedai  our  ori- 
ginal position  respecting  this  as  weD  as  eveiy 
other  event  of  the  primal  weelc— that  the  seoond 
eanssb  being  itself  a  creationy  possesses  only  a 
Mlative  effidffMj ;  that  it  is  snsosptible^  in.tbe 
hands  of  its  Graator»  of  whatever  modes  and  de- 
yressmay  bestnooord  with  his  settled  pnipoaee ; 
that  we  most  view  it  therefore^  In  the  oiMom- 
sfaaoes  befineub  urespeotivelyof  time^  or  the 
pnsent  phsenemena^  the  material  worid. 
-  Wemayventor^i  wilhlhis  tiewoftheidiilo- 
seiifajrQf  seocmd  cansei^  tointmauz  them  with 
the  ageneiee  of  the  third  day»  We  may  sappoae 
Ibe  elastie  fluids  which  generate  theawfidoon^ 
voUoM  of  the  globe^oickened  into  aofion  by  the 
VSrst  Caos^  simoltaneovs^  irresistible^  and  dif* 
fiised. 

The  involutioQy  in  tmth,  of  the  solid  mass  by 
the  fluid  mentioned  in  the  second  verse  affords 
no  obscure  indication  of  volcanic  efficacy.  The 
connexion  which  recent  researches  seem  to  have 
established  between  water  and  the  action  of  this 
force  (^),  countenances  in  no  small  d^;ree  the 
su]n[iesitiont  that  Ihe  upheaving  of  the  strata  of 
one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  their  relative  sub- 
sidence in  another,  may  have  been  effected  by  a 
continued  series  of  those  resistless  agencies  Q^). 
.  Objections  to  thia^  we  are  aware,  have  bcCTi 
alleged  by  that  eminent  philosopher  who  has,  in 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest,  recondl- 
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ed  most  ably  the  facto  of  his  science  witii  the  an- 
nooncemente  of  the  Pentatench  (*^).  Bat  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  consider,  whether  this 
profound  Naturalist  may  not  have  been  mided 
by  a  survey  too  limited  of  volcanic  action.  Forces^ 
when  insulated,  may  justly  be  conceived  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  effecte,  which  extend 
in  their  continuity  and  their  magnitude  over  so 
wide  a  surface  :  but  may  not  the  (K>njun<dion  of 
those  forces,  in  energy  and  in  time,  have  effect- 
ed that  result  which  the  philosopher  cannot  but 
see,  however  cautious  he  may  be  in  his  assign- 
ment of  ite  cause  ?  (**) 

What  phsonomena  then  does  the  Mineral 
world  present  indicative  of  this  primal  catastro- 
phe ?  We  answer,  the  Disruption  of  primordial 
strata  (")  ;  the  Reunion  of  these  strata  in  con- 
glomerated masses  (^)  ;  the  Notices  of  Yolcanio 
agency.,  .both  that  which  is  in  immediate  openu 
tion,  and  that  which  is  referrible  to  former  ep- 
ochs...occupying  tracte  so  extensive  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  Such  are  the  lineamento  in 
whose  expression  we  may  trace  attestations  of 
this  and  simUar  evente  which  characterised  the 
demiurgic  period. 

This  subject  well  deserves  a  more  extended 
discussion  than  consisto  witii  my  prescribed 
limits.  The  igneous  action  which  is  supposed 
to  have  contributed,  at  this  epoch,  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  terraqueous  surfttoCt  indodes  also 


^^  
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die  supposition  of  an  augmented  temperature ; 
and  m^  again,  Hs  oontinnance  being  praramed 
kxng  after  its  cause  Iiad  ceased  to  act,  an  inqairy 
into  fhe  modifications  indnced^by  it  <Ai  the  or- 
1^0  forms  of  the  antedflnvian  iroiUL    Nor  is 
ttis  a  tagne  hypoflieris.  *  This  researdieB  of  fhe 
Geognoet  have  ascertained  the  ezis&nce  of  ani- 
mal and  T^etable  remains  in  rftnatioitt  &r  re- 
moredfimn  their  present  latiKddee  J  andit  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Ids  science 
to  aooonnt  for  tliis  apparent  anomalj.   Hie 
itense  which  has  been  assigned  by'soib^  namely, 
transportation  by  the  waters  of  l3^  didi^  aflfinrds 
but  n  partial  solution :  it  aVmb'ncit  in  the  case 
'  of   those   -whose   detemiinate   localities   are 
known..  :whichhjaye  lived  and  died  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  transportation  is  assumed  as  having 
taken  place. 

The  supposition  however  of  a  high  d^ree  of 
absolute  temperature  removes  a  considerable 
share  pf  this  difficulty  :  and  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  applied  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the 
entire,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  geognostical 
science,  it  were  impossible  to  decide.  Assum- 
ing it  at  present  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  argue  in  favour  of  the 
Record,  in  whose  notices  it  is  by  implication 
announced ;  and  the  more  this  hypothesis  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  fact.. .a  conclusion  to 
which  Naturalists  seem  deddedly  approaching.  •• 
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the  higher  irill  be  the  statioii  aaseitod  for  the 
former  aeh  framed  in  consisteiioe  witii  somid  pfajl^ 
losophy  (•*). 

Bat  we  retam  to  our  original  subjeet^.  the 
evidence  afforded  by  natural  phflenmnena  of  thA 
catastrophes  announced  in  the  Ninth,  and  impU* 
ed  in  the  Second,  yerse:  andwe  reyertto  it  inttie 
hope  of  deriving,  from  the  researches  of  an  ac- 
complished Philosopher,  proofr  of  Ihe  veradty  of 
that  very  Record,  whose  system  he  appredaMs 
in  no  ambiguous  terms  (^')«  His  testimony  is 
the  more  to  be  valued,  as  he  has  abandoned  the 
field  Off  visionary  hypothesis  on  which  the  efforts 
of  his  predecessors  were  expended,  and  has  de- 
voted the  energies  of  his  philosophical  mfaid  to 
that  of  sound  investigatiop  and  palpable  experi- 
ment (mo- 
llis researches  are  directed  towards  this  im- 
portant object,  the  determination  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface  on  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  gec^ostical  survey.  Tbe 
general  law  observed  in  the  distribution  of  these 
assemblages,  and  the  relative  epochs  of  their  tm^ 
mation^  are,  it  is  manifest,  the  immediate  fruits 
of  this  inquiry...the  former  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  analogies  of  the  physictd  world,  and  the  ^^ 
latter  with  the  announcements  of  Scripture  dtfy 
understood*  For  it  appears  dearly  dedudble 
from  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  Record,  that, 
antecedently  to  the  actual  era  of  the  Hexaemw- 
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-08,  a  aeriee  of  demiargio  openlionfl  had  been 
i;oing  on,  preparative  of  oar  system  in  generalt 
and  of  the  earth  in  pi^iculart  for  the  errents  of 
rthat  period.    To  this  consideration  your  atten- 
tion has  be^i  ahready  directed,  as  one  calculat- 
^  to  throir  mach  light  on  the  intricate  question 
•<rf*  the  Hebraic  geogony. 
.    Nor  is  the  vsJidity  of  our  aigoment  affected 
^by  4he  impossibiiity  of  assigning  to  each  forma- 
•  ticm  its  peculiar  epoch.    That  is  as  yei  placed 
oven  beyond  the  knowledge  of  tiie  Greognost.  In 
Hke  same  manner  as  the  groupes-  of  his  mineral 
world  are  presented  to  him,  in  mass,  with  an  di- 
.soure  and  relative  indication  ctf  distinct  epochs, 

<  jnst  so  are  the  notices  of  the  primeval  period  of- 
fered to  the  contemplation  <^  the  biblical  stu- 
dent :  they  too  are  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
oharaoter  of  definedness  :  a  distinctness  of  times 
and  seasons  is  impressed  upon  them  with  an  evid- 
ence scarcely  less  palpable  than  that  with  which 
it  is  inscribed  on  the  features  of  inorganic  matter, 
and  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  com- 

<  mencement  and  the  mode  of  operation  are  at 
the  same  time  the  subjects  of  explicit  announce- 
ment. 

The  assemblages  of  strata  recognised  by 
Humboldt  are  five ;  the  Primitive,  which  con- 
tain no  remains  of  organised  substances :  the 
Intermediate,  or  Transition,  in  which  the 
commencement    of    organic  is    visible :     the 
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Seoondary,  whose  masses  present  it  in  a  oonti- 
nuity  less  interrupted  and  in  farms  more  deve- 
loped: the  Tertiary,  whose  ssoolo^cal  charac- 
ters are  still  more  dosely  allied  to  those  of  the 
present  earth,  and  which  exhibit  traces  of  sin- 
gular revolutions  in  the  vegetable  world  :  final- 
ly, the  series  exclusively  Volcanic  (J^). 

To  the  second  principally,  and  the  fifth,  of 
tiiese  assemblages,  we  should  refer  for  attes- 
tation of  the  catastrophes,  which  ended  in  the 
denudation  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  local 
origin  of  the  latter  series,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  former,  are  announced  in  a  series  of 
fects,  of  which  the  following  are  selected  as 
most  illustrative  of  our  subject 

First,  the  seat  of  Volcanic  action  is  placed 
in  the  Transition  strata,  and  beneath  them  (*)• 

Secondly,  the  operation  of  volcanic  fire  across 
the  rocks  of  the  Transition,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Tertiary  series,  at  every  epoch  since  the 
first  organization  of  the  crust  of  our  planet,  is 
alleged  as  a  geognostical  fact,  on  the  basis  of 
an  accurate  and  extensive  survey  (^). 

Thirdly,  the  internal  constitution  of  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  Intermediary  series,  their  external 
characters,  the  complication  of  their  parts,  and 
their  points  of  reunion,  are  phenomena  whidi 
bear  most  directly  on  the  subject  at  present  be- 
fore us.  The  First  approximates  this  remark- 
able dass  to  rocks  of  the  primitive  order  (*). 


The  Seoondt  Third»  md  FomUkmoMUt  AOm 
with  that  order  in  the  oonploEednen  of  tiioir 
«nraiigeneiit(**j^  ooimeet.  Aem .  with  rocb  of 
^O8ii]0<Migin(*J^'  an^rcfo  ciioafmitanceB 
of  their  ftrmation  to  an  era  of  oatMtropho  in 
the  primordial  worid. 

Fonrthly,  the  affiinitiea  ohurmiSm  anloqgrt 
the  indiirtdiiala  of  t)ua  .dan  pacaent  indioatiops 
of  a  aameneai  of  origin  analogov  to  thoae  wiiioh 
ha?e  ahreadjr  been  remtohed  in  ihe  ocun  of  the 
primitiTe*  Heinoe  onr  proof  heoomea  genera- 
fiaedf  ivhaterer  bondnniteam  sMmbertdf  tihe 
Ibrmer  aeriea  to  the  latter  enliifaili  a  -  standard 
ofoomjiarisonforall;  it  inaoribea.oa  Ihoae  fiia- 
turee  of  the  g^obette  raoordiof  ifliair.ari|pn^.dne 
dther  to  Ae  Same  oontinned  vevolntiony  or  to 
a  succession  of  Similar  reyolntions  affecting 
our  planet  (^). 

In  the  announcement  therefore  of  an  era, 
characterised  by  such  eyents,  we  groupe  those 
reasonings  of  science  and  those  attestations  of 
nature }  in  the  rec(^mtion  more  espedaUy  of 
that  epoch,  when  the  mandate,  ci  the  Elohim 
went  forth,  that  *^  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
should  be  gathered  into  one  place,  and  tliatthe 
dry  land  should  appear;''  when  the  fixrcea  of 
niature  Were,  in  consequence,  exdted  to  an 
energy  imappreciable  by  aught  of  present  ex- 
istence, and  inferior  only  to  that  Omnipotente 
whioh  summoned  them  into  being. 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 

O  Jjordy  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I    tn  wiS' 
dam  hast  thou  made  them  all. 

The  last  lecture  delivered  on  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist  embraced  the  impottaCbt  discussion  in- 
volved in  the  noticeiEr  of  ihe  fiixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.    The  aittention  of  my  hearers  was  di- 
rected to  two  particnlaiv.    The  first  was,  the 
completion  of  its  series  of  accessaries  for  Lijght, 
the  production  of  the  fliist  da^  df  the  Hesaeme- 
ron,by  the  mixtureof  the  atmosjihericelemeiits ; 
the  second,  the  adaptation  of  the  earth's  surface 
fofc*  the  reception  of  animal  And  v^etable  life. 
In  treating  of  the  fbrmer,  we  connected  with 
the  established  facts  of  pnetimatical  science 
views  derivable  from  the  nMnendature  of'liie 
first-mentioned  clauses;  ^d  We  grounded  on 
his  anticipation  of  those  fieu^ts  an  ai^gumelit^ 
perhaps  not  wholly  incondtuSte,  of  thehr  aup 
thor's  inspirati<>n.    In  discoursinjg  on  the  lat» 
ter,  the  several  filatures  have  been  enumerated^ 
whidr  the  tnduMky  of  tiicUtetii  6biervera  has 
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traced  in  the  erterior  of  onr  planeW  w  veteri- 
ble  to  an  era  of  convulsion  amongst  Ha  atMhi 
We  have  noticed  moreover  in  both  the  diatint 
argaments  whidi  are  derivable  fiom  their  p» 
feet  TpropAeby  of  succession  (0* 

We  nse  the  term  r^irriNe,  in  the  eecond  sf 
those  discussions,  for  reasons  obviona  to  tihs 
geogncstical  stadent     Whatever  may  be  lis 
convictions  of  the  biblical,  who  has  combined 
with  the  requisites  of  his  peculiar  lore  thoee  cf 
the  attentive  observer  of  nature's  hmn,  it  ia  es- 
^pedient,  nay  perhaps  necessary,  that  he  dioidd 
concede  somewhat  to  the  prepossesriona  of  Ae 
fermer— 4hat  he  should,  whilst  reasoning  with 
flnnnejMf,   conclude  with  cantioD*     He   wlio 
maintains  the  power  of  the  Supreme  to  ednee 
matter,  not  from  an  unmtelli^le  dormancy  d 
being,  but  (so  to  speak)  from  His  ^mere  Voli- 
tion,   without    regard  to  any  state    of  pre- 
vious being  whatsoever;  He  who  asserts  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  to  invest  it  so  created 
with  forms  and  properties  and  relations,  irres- 
pectively in  like  wise  of  lengths  of  duration, 
may  blend  an  humility  of  spirit  with  the  theism 
of  his  creed,  though  he  detracts  not  fi'om  its 
purity  by  a  compromise  of  principle.    If  he 
theorises,  he  does  so  with  modesty.    If  he  con- 
cludes, he  does  so  with  diffidence.    He  cannot 
however  lose  sight  of  the  conviction,  that  Hie 
sole  alternatives  presented  to  the  mind,  which 
swerves  from  the  principles  of  his  holier  sdence^ 
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are  the  absurdities  of  endless  saccessioD^  and 
the  independent  efficiency  of  second  causes  (^). 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  lecture,  to  con- 
tinue the  important  subject  with  which  the  last 
concluded.  Certain  indications  which  the  na- 
tural world  presents,  of  powers  exerted  during 
remote  epochs,  surpassing  fieur  in  extent  and 
degree  their  representatives  now  in  action,  have 
been  allied  on  the  authority  of  geognostical 
observation.  This  however  is  a  subject  which, 
so  far  from  being  exhausted,  may  be  r^arded 
as  at  present  in  an  incipient  state.  The  in- 
dustry of  observers  has  effected  much  in  the 
accumulation  of  facts;  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished  as  to  classifying,  and  ar- 
ranging them.  This,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  only 
sure  mean  of  arriving  at  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  our  globe,  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fixed  laws  of  its  mineral  constitution,  of 
erecting  its  phsenomena  into  a  certain  evidence 
of  that,  of  which  they  are  at  present  but  a  pro- 
bable attestation— the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic 
record. 

We  shall  now  complete  this  testimony,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  with  the  statement  of  some 
additional  notices  due  to  late  researches,  eom« 
prising  them  within  as  brief  compass  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  admits. 

Phaenomena  of  diluvial  origin,  it  was  said, 
should  be  preserved  distinct  from  those  wfaidi 
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The  wpedieiu7  i^fSiis.  cwitibon  ici  ^q[Mirent  firowt 
tlie>iU  vaooem  wlaA  has  aHended  -maajr  effcnrts 
t^Weooncib  tiifiLjwunwkim^af  Mo8^il  wiHi  tbe 
INm6iita0pe6toflJiiiig&:.  To  the  science  of  ft 
jQ^oddand  and  (he.MftlfUArQieArohfifli  itf-  a  P«ia 
itiiifih  ^eitmifiirialiiDtt  k  dn^  frop/A#  stxidaiift 
ia  thbfaraiick  of  jMteredL  hwiwiiog*  The  eowd 
fflufeeophy  wlneh'/thejr.  hare  iotradiicMd  teto.  die 
4iMumon»  the  spirit  of  oeodid' inqaij^  whidi 
dooeiDgpttiiiee  thrai,:throiigh  theiatriisacies  of 
their  «]bjeot»  Ae  .dis^^eniia^  inrhich^  they  uae 
iathe  sdedaoa  ;of  its  detaSsy  .«id«  above  aUt 
fhOigeBoiae  jpiefgr  exhiUtediia .  their  reuaoiof^ 
appraximate  libose  xi val  sjntematists  mem  nearly^ 
titum  they  are  eqHorated  wdely  by  the  die^re^ 
paDoies  4rf  their  views  (*). 

It  has  not  however  .been  due  to  them  alone, 
that  (this  distinction  of  ph8en<»nenay  .of  such  es- 
sential moment  in  our  present  research,  has 
been  introduced  into  geognostical  science.  It 
finds  a  place  in  a  work,  twhose  era  preceded 
those  both  of  the  Comparative  Estimate' and 
the  Aeliquifid  Diluvianss,  abounding- in  philoso- 
phical views,  and  illustrative^  in  important  re- 
spects, of  the  rec<HHl,  for  iwluoh  we  claim  iso 
high  an  origin  as  Divine  inspiration.  In  pov 
fect  accordance  with  the  Mosaieal  history  the 
Baron  Cuvier, distributes  the  revolutions  in  the 
mineral  assemblages  of  our  planet  over  two  die- 
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tinct  .q[K>oli9t  those  aiiteoedeiit»  and  those  pos- 
terior, to  the  formatioQ  ^  secondary  strata  and 
the  ocHnmencem^it  of  animal  being  (0*  Had 
this  illustrious  Natoralist  attached  to  his  aoca- 
rate  observation  oi  phnnomena  views  eqoalljr 
aocorate  of  the  Pentateuchal  Record,  we  might 
not  perhaps  have  had  occasion  to  r^^ret  thrn 
leaven  9f  materialism  which  pervades  his  writ- 
ingsi  and  bU>lical  chronology  might  have  found 
an  advocate  even  in  the  welL-l^ad  o£  an.  infidel 
philosophy. 

As  it  is,  the  researches  of  Cuvier  have  atoned 
for  his  aberrations  in  one  particular  by  the  im* 
portant  services^  tiiey  have  rendered  to  Revela- 
tion in  another.  He  has  taught  us,  not  merely 
to  recognise  in  the  aspect  of  lutture  traces  the 
most  ei^dent  of  ;a  universal  dduge,  but  to  ^m* 
chronise  its  epochs^  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration  and  the  {Nrogress  of 
phfionomenaC^X  . 

It  may  confer  much  Hght  on  our  present  dis- 
cussion to  consider  the  ohronmstances  in  whieii 
diluvial  action  has  been  connebted  'with  the  pri- 
mary catastrophes 'of. our  ^obe.  The  resemih 
which  this  involves  presents  la  problem  ;of  ana^ 
ture  peculiariy^ialriiiate  in  its  enunciation.  It 
reflpects  thooe  imhisdded  remnants  of  oiganie 
life,  to  thefdiaractersof  which,  andtotfae  de- 
yelop^entr  of  whose. relations,  the  attention  of 
Cuvier  has  been  enthusiastically  devoted. 
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.  The  obMnratiom  to  which  we  prooeed  ere 
fatended  ralliOT  es  pnliminaiy  notioei  of  wiM 
kei  been  eflbcled  In  ihie  depeitmenl  of  sdl«nei^ 
fliea  88  a  pieoifle  defioeet^m  of  enj  nti^  Iheotf • 
The  dednctions^of  NetaralirtiH»n  tterer  be  aj^ 
lureGiated  nnless  by  a  lif^d  eoraiinf  <tf  Aebr 
tete  ;  end  an  inqniiy.  into  bolfa^  npfe>  <ee|doai 
wlioBj'  eontradictoi7f  and  ireqneniljF'^difieolt  to 
beTeomciIed»  opens  an  ample  fleM  ef  dieeiil 
iioa  in'  die  pretmt  state  of  geologieel'  Imu*^ 
ledge.  •"   ^  -• 

We  conunence  therefore  with  obcerribgt  '■  Aat 
the  diitribation  of  rodcs  aoeording  to  flie  eisiiYia 
wiiich'tfaejr  contain  hag  been  Impugned  by  geo» 
gtieeto  of  the  greatest  eminence  (*> '^  To  In* 
stance,  in  the  more  recent  formalicB/tte  Ter- 
tiary, it  appearis  from  the  view  presented  by 
Cuvier  himself,  that  an  intermixture  occnrs  in 
different  strata  which  it  is  difficult  totedace  to 
a  precise  classification,  and  that,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  another,  the  remains  Tanish  in 
two  instances  to  re-appear  in  the  succeeding 
layers.  If  we  add  to  this  the  ccmfusion  which 
must  necessarily  ensue  in  assigning  to  each  dass 
of  shelly  exuviee  its  distinct  origin,  insomuch 
that  the  accuracy  of  its  principle  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  competent  judges,  it  may  require  but 
brief  reasoning  to  disprove  the  expediency  of 
resorting  to  a  series  of  revolutions,  to  account 
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for,  in  this  particular  case,  the  alternations  c^ 
those  structures  (^). 
The  theory  moreover  which  requires  this 
amendment  appears  to  be  founded  on  too  limit* 
ed  an  induction,  and  the  sphere  of  observation  to 
he  too  confined,  to  admit  of  a  system  being  estab- 
lished oa  its  phfidnomena  perfectly  conclusive  as 
to  the  early  history  of  our  |4aiiet.  The  series 
of  revolutions  vtrhich  it  introduces  inta  that  his- 
tory, posterior  to  the  appearaaee  of  organiolife, 
seems  to  be  a  doctrine  not  only  adverse  to  the 
Record  of  Moses,  but  framed  in  contradiction  to 
a  positive  rule  of  physical  science.  **  More 
causes  of  natural  effects,"  says  tiie  AuHior  of 
the  Principia,  **  are  not  to  be  assigned,  than 
what  are  both  true,  and  adequate  to  the  expItuNU 
tion  of  phsBnomeua.''  If  examined  in  reference 
ta  this  rule,,  we  cannot  but  express  our  belief, 
that  the  theory  of  multiplied  revolutions^  in*  the 
form  to  which  we  allude,  will  be  found  wanting. 
Its  truth  is.  alleged  from  the  dissimilitude  of  suc- 
cessive layers  in  the  exuvieo  which  they  contain, 
whereas  our  observation  should  rather  be  direct- 
ed to  their  mineralogical  constitution  ;  and  this 
will  be  found  to  indicate  successive  depositions 
in  the  same  fluid,  rather  thaa  distinct  formations 
in  different  ones,  subjected  to  an  alternate  fl&x 
and  reflux.  The  assemblages  of  which  we  speak 
are,  like  the  secondary,  the  subordinates  of  a 
general  type  ;  the  bond  that  unites  them^  is  per- 

E 


,'d(  (drfeedjr  oTgmiiBMt  being)  «••  dMi*"  titrtragh 
'iirhote  extent  agencies  ipere' in plC(^gt*^,t4>wia^ 
.thbja>ni|ilei»dentlapaent  of'ihat  tttin^;;  "Aba 
.'<ff«litei!st'...tlus  resnll  Df  ttuM»'«^ei«i!V.'lnc)l- 
,it«;affinMiitlie  mrfuUi'BOiriAy'pm^ilMt^k 
.iaieireoc]>tionaflifela  sU'ilii'  lbiin«,'BXe^«<x%- 
»Bis«4<»'V«lliii  the  TOlnnwMHlitiirl)  U  iii  Aikt 
v<u^r.]jupii&tieii.  ,:,,■;:.,;";  ,  u:('..i  f. :  ;..  1/ 

-.    It  is  iAtended  to  reemm  ^titt  im¥<M4HJl  M. 
.  qairjr  in  a  sutnequent  ^poonnft    TTmi  jrti^prtt 
.  of  the  present  Is  rather  to -present  m^  beajf^ 
with  the  results  which  have  'hitheH6''tttteiliIM 
the  investigations  of  others,  iind,'tt  flM'IMbe 
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time,  with  the  difficulties  which  militate  against 
the  tmconditional  reception  of  any  one  hypothe- 
sis, than  to  propose  an  unexceptionable  solution 
of  a  most  abstruse  problem.  In  the  present 
state  of  geognostical  knowledge  much .  must  be 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  conjecture ;  no  system 
has  as  yet  been  proposed,  perhaps  no  system 
can,  the  range  of  whose  facts  is  sufficiently  ejL- 
tended,  to  admit  of  its  being  erected  into  a  stand- 
ai*d  of  appeal  for  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian. It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  content- 
plate  the  approach  of  this  science  to  a  point  so 
elevated :  the  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mineral  world  is  conducted  with  ardor, 
perseverance,  and  abUity ;  in  applying  th^m 
therefore  as  means  of  illustration,  we  dread  uojb 
so  much  a  paucity  of  materials  as  an  injudicious 
use  of  isolated  fiicts. 

The  doctrine  of  the  French  Geognosts,  which 
has  just  now  been  offered  to  your  consideration^ 
has  experienced  decided  opposition,  as  wel^ 
from  their  associates  in  the  same  field  of  in.' 
quiry,  as  from  others  whose  chief  endeavour  i( 
is  to  preserve  unimpeached  the  credibility  o^ 
Moses  ('^).  We  select  one  from  amongst  thfi 
theories  of  the  latter,  which  professes  to  dei^ivf 
from  the  attested  facts  of  Geology,  and  the  x% 
tices  of  the  Biblical  record,  a  satisfistctory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
Its  recommendations,  as  alleged  by  itsproposer. 
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We  may  regard  therefore  the  aspect  which 
our  globe  presented,  at  the  penod  of  the  De- 
It^,  as  in  some  measure  a  reprodnc(»Hi  of  its 
primal  state,...  that  anteoedent  to  the  third  day 
of  the  HexaSmeron.  -  **  The  fouDtaJns  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,"  and  the  wh<^ 
earth  was  sobmei^ed ...  presenting  the  appear* 
ance  which  it  did  of  old,  when  *'  it  was  wi^ont 
form,  and  void,  and  darkness  Was  upon  the  ffaee 
of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  inoTed  upon 
the  Bice  of  the  waters." 

We  may  trace  the  analogy  of  operation  yet 
farther.  As  "  the  waters  under  the  heaven" 
were  before  collected  into  a  distinct  reoeptade, 
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and  *^  the  dry  land  appeared/'  thus,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Deluge,  do  we  read  of  their  "  abate- 
ment from  off  the  face  of  the  ground**  ("). 
We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  forces  of 
the  natural  world  again  excited  to  action  tre- 
mendous and  irresistible ;  the  oscillations  of  the 
fluid  mass  again  modif3ring  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and,  when  the  work  of  ruin  was  com- 
pleted, the  mass  itself  gathered  into  one  place. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  indicated 
in  the  record  of  Moses.  But  the  theory  to  which 
we  haye  alluded  ventures  still  farther  •••  assign- 
ing to  these  congregated  waters  their  precise 
locality  in  the  hemisphere  previously  habitable 
by  man  ("). 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend this  hypothesis,  whilst  announced  in  its  ge- 
neral form,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  partially 
understood,  it  possesses  a  claim  to  some  con- 
sideration. It  involves  not  suppositions  hard 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  physical  astronom- 
er (^^}.It  appears  not  inconsistent  with  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  (^%  It  has  enlisted 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  the  first  Naturalist 
of  the  age.  It  affords  moreover  a  plausible  bo^ 
lution  of  those  phenomena,  which  have  extorted 
from  the  Greognost  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
assent  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  ('''% 

Vidi  factas  ex  sequore  terras, 
Et  procul  a  pelago  conchae  jacuere  marinae. 


^  '  ■imnmm.m^ 


yet  imperfectly  consolidated,  in  a  ntaA»  there- 
fore plastic  and  yielding  to  any  conoeirable  im- 
*pnlse  throughout  this  mass,  itnut '  liftTO  ex- 
perienced those  changed  In  the  higheflt  degree } 
and  next  to  thetn,  throngh  the  uutoiineBtality 
of  the  agencies  which  we  have  jost  novooiui- 
dered,  the  inferior  gronpM  of  the  geognoetical 
edifice.  *     - 

To  this  cause...  the  dTnamioal  action  of  ibB 
inomnbeAt  fluid. .  .may  in  a  greatmeaBore  be  doe 
the  interlacing  of  the  different  orders  of  strata. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  circumstanoee  of  modi- 
fication to  which  we  allude.    It  is  obaenrable 
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not  only  amongst  t)i^  ■.  secondary  series,  but 
amongst  those  of  a  former  period ;  and  may,  in 
the  latter,  case,  jiave  be^n  tfhe  necessary  result 
of  the  events  indice^ted  in  the  -Second  verse,  of 
the  Record.  Frpjot)  ite  notices  also  it  is  obvious 
to  infer  the  operation  of  a  fluid:  the  change 
induced  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  third  day.  it 
is  stQl  more  obvious  to  apprciciate. 

The  intermixture  (tf  exuviffi  is  another  of 
these  phsenomena.  Exclusive  of  tiiat  which  was 
immediately  consequent  oi\  the  production  of 
life,  will  it  be  esteemed  altogether  indefensible  to 
suppose,  that  the  repletion  of  certain  types  of 
calcareous  strata  took  place  simultaneously  with 
their  formation  ?  That  the  antediluvian  waters 
were,  for  along  time  subsequent  to  their  disposi- 
tion, saturated  with  the  materials  of  a  fresh  sue* 
cession  of  layers  ?  and  that  a  detachment  of 
distinct  orderii  of  Testacea  accompanied  each 
precipitation  in  the  fluid,  ?  C  ^) 

The  elaborate  details  of  Naturalists  respecting 
strata,  at  ^present  in  progress  of  formation  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  appear  to  sanction  this 
hypothesis.  Not  only  have  specific  animal  pro- 
ductions been  observed  to  accompany  specific 
depositions,  but,  in  certain  instances,  the  deve- 
lopment of  oi^ganic  being  has  been  arrestedj 
until  that  of  inorganic  has  received  its  comple- 
tion {^). 

We  may  particularise  the  operation  of  this 
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cause  in  certain  membera  of  the  tertiary  aoila* 
It  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  progress  in 
animal  life,  which  geognosts  have  announced  as 
the  result  of  their  study  of  these  groupes ;  y^ 
it  must  be  allowed,  imperfectly...  as  the  origin 
of  which  we  speak  can  be  claimed  but  for  a  li- 
mited number,  and  that  solely,  by  anal<^cal 
inference.  If  however  we  combine  with  it  the 
dynamical  action  of  the  waters,  acquired  during 
the  catastrophe  of  the  third  day,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  that  action  at  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge, 
the  difficulties  of  the  research,  as  &r  as  regards 
the  plastic  strata,  appear  not  insurmountable. 
The  fiicility  with  which  they  admitted  of  im- 
pulse, and  the  inconceivable  force  with  whidi 
that  impulse  was  communicated,  furnish  ade- 
quate solutions  of  numberless  ph«nomena. 

Nor  IS  the  reasoning  confined  to  those  alone. 
It  may  be  extended  to  the  formations,  which  we 
have  announced  as  especially  demonstrative  of 
the  event  of  the  third  demiurgic  day.  These 
are  the  intermediary  strata,  in  which  the  Ba- 
ron Humboldt  has  recognised  the  principal  seat 
of  Volcanic  agency  (^). 

During  the  operations  appropriated  to  this 
day,  we  must  necessarily  conceive  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  experienced  a  series  of  dis- 
ruptions, which  denuded  its  strata  in  number- 
less points  to  the  very  origin  of  the  disturbing 
force.     We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  o^cilla- 
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tions  of  the  confined  mass  of  waters  had  ceased 
until  the  Fifth  day,  when  its  repletion  with  ani- 
mal life  is  announced  as  having  taken  place : 
perhaps  indeed  it  were  just  to  conclude,  that 
the  cessation  of  irregular  motions  throughout 
its  extent  was  contemporary  with  this  Fiat  of 
the  Elohim.  The  production  therefore  of  life 
in  the  antediluvian  waters,  and  the  tranquil 
subsidences  throughout  their  extent,  are  thus 
assigned  co-ordinate  epochs ;  the  inferior  boun- 
dary of  the  latter  being  the  rocks  of  the  inter- 
mediary series. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  as  illus- 
trative of  another  subject  of  inquiry,  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  geognostical  stu- 
dent. The  organic  remains  which  present 
themselves  amidst  this  order  of  rocks,  are  not 
simply  those  of  the  animal  world,  but  compre- 
hend amongst  them  traces  of  the  ancient  vege- 
tation of  our  planet.  I  refer  here  to  the  impres- 
sions of  monocotyledon  plants,  which  occur  in 
the  Clastic  rocks  of  the  Transition  series,  and  so 
frequently  in  the  Coal-measures  of  the  older  se- 
condary formation  (**). 

Now,  it  may  aid  conception  on  this  point,  to 
recur  to  the  agency  which  effected,  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  those  revolutions  on  the  earth's 
surface  that  terminated  in  its  assumption  of  the 
terraqueous  form.  That  it  was  of  a  nature  ana^ 
logons  to,  but  incaloidably  more  extended  and 
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pOwerfal  1S^^  oit^  preu 

scoit  age  of  ihe  world,,  baa  beea  coifeliided  from 
the^  aepefct  of  certain  typeS'Of  fonnatioiit;;.  and 
Ails  opinion  of  a  hiS^  ^degree,  of  primerd.  teoQ-^ 
petMiot^^'aloquiFes  ^tddHiumi^  wei^t^-  firbm  tiie  ixu 
ifelrences  to  whiob  ^perioimitliasledi^s^^ 
lliat  of  the  earth^s  int^ior*  ^  LitUe  dodbt  seems 
MTexiist  of  its  eacei^dtng  tfaatti^f  tlie  stnfiatce  in:  a 
cJotidlderable  degrefe  (*).  ^  .?       r.    :    ' 

The  conclusion  which  we  should  dedoberfrom 
thetice  is/ that  as  the  presentfofrces  employed  in 
the  economy  of  nature  are  regarded,  as- tii6  re* 
presentaiives  of  thosQ  which  accompanied,  ad.  in- 
sfaraments,  the  demiurgic  agencies^  so  may  the 
augmentJQition  of  temperature  below  tibie '  eartii's 
surface  be  allied  in  proof  4if  that  !#faich  pre-^ 
vailed,  at  the  same  epoch,  over  the  fissured  crust 
of  our  planet.  Connect  this  with  its  probable 
cause,  the  action  of  volcanic  foci  from  their  seat 
in  the  intermediary  rocks  through  those  of  the 
superposed  series,  displacing  them  in  its  pro- 
gress, reducing  them  to  that  state  effusion  of 
which  so  many  at  present  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance, and  opening  vast  apertures  in  the  surface, 
capable  of  inhuming  the  forests  of  the  antedilu- 
vian earth,  . .  .and  an  assemblage  of  causes  may 
be  contemplated  fully  adequate  to  the  production 
of  the  most  complicated  pheenomena.  The  im- 
pressions of  monocotyledonous  planted  ao  fre- 
quently occurring  in  rocks,  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
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plained  by  their  state  of  ignition  ;  as  the  resist- 
ance which  these  tribes  are  conceived  to  htive 
opposed  to  the  destroying  process  may  have  pre- 
served their    external  characteri9    during  the 
period  of  its  operation.    This  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  strata  which  are  termed  by  geog- 
nosts  Coal-measures.  They  present,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  evidences  of  catastrophe  affecting 
the  antediluvian  vegetation.  Now,  with  what  de- 
gree of  probability  their  development  may  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  ignited  crust  on  its 
vegetation  remains  as  yet  to  be  determined  by 
the  chymical  analyst :  it  cannot  however  but  be 
considered  as  remarkable,  that  the  position  of 
this  order  marks  an  epoch  in  the  geognostical 
history  of  our  planet :  it  is  placed  at  the  limit  of 
that  series,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  volcanic  action  ;  it  is  the  commencement  of 
that  in  which  the  indications  of  animal  life  may 
properly  be  said  to  begin ;    it  introduces  this 
new  state  of  things  with  evidences  the  clearest 
of   wide-spread    and    overwhelming   catastro- 
phe (**). 

Let  us  now  retrace  the  course  of  our  preced- 
ing argument,  enumerating  the  distinct  attesta^ 
tions  afforded  to  the  Hebrew  Record  by  Natural 
phsenomena. 

We  possess,  in  the  first  place,  positive  infoi^- 
mation  as  to  the  primary  constitution  of  the  crust 
of  our  planet,  in  whole  or  in  part,  through  the 
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terreatrial  strata. 

We  possess,  in  the  third  plao^  exfJidt  in- 
formation of  an  event,  which  tenninated  in  the 
exposure  of  the  solid  soriace  of  onr  phmet. 
That  this  was  the  completion  of  a  series  of  ana> 
k^ons  events  we  can  entertain  hat  little  doubt, 
as  well  from  the  language  of  the  Record  as  the 
known  progress  of  the  Divine  agowiee.  The 
evidence  of  the  former  is  manifest  irom  the 
marked  connexion  which  sabsiats  between  the 
Second,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  veraee  of  its  first 
Chapter. 

For  attestation  of  this  we  appeal,  in  like 
manner  as  before,  to  the  aspect  of  the  mineral 
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trorld.  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  so  exactly  to  charac- 
terise each  feature  of  that  aspect,  as  to  refer  it 
with  precision  to  a  definite  epoch.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  demanded  from  the  advocate  of  re- 
vealed truth  in  this  instance  is,  to  direct  the 
Greognost  to  his  Bible  for  the  same  announce- 
ment of  eras  of  catastrophe^  and  of  succession 
also  in  these  eras,  which  he  finds  inscribed  on 
the  monuments  of  Nature. 

We  possess,  in  the  fourth  place,  information 
as  to  the  commencement  of  organic  being  on  our 
globe.  The  order  also,  in  which  its  complete  de- 
velopment took  place,  is  announced  with  equal 
precision.  The  earth  gives  forth  its  vegetable 
productions. .  .the  waters  "  their  living  things*\ . . 
and  the  series  is  terminated  by  animal  life  in  its 
most  perfect  organization. 

Geognostical  research  aids  us  also  here.  It 
circumscribes  the  remains  of  organic  life  within 
a  definite  compass  of  the  earth's  exterior.  It 
does  more ;  it  announces  the  progress  of  that 
life  from  the  anthracite  of  the  intermediary  se- 
ries, with  its  imbedded  monocotyledons,  to  the 
alluvial  stratum,  with  its  remains  of  mammalia, 
and  its  anthropolites. 

Nor  is  the  coincidence  less  striking  on  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  intervening  groupes.  Aqueous 
reliquiae  are  the  first  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
observer.    Traces  of  a  v^etation  more  perfect 
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jHresuppose  such  reciprocations  of  the  anteiUfo- 
yian  waters :  the  latter,  because  the  Mosaic  re^ 
cord,  when  duly  considered,  assigns  no  such 
limit  to  the  demiurgic  catastrophes.  (^) 

He  appeals,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  principle,  on  which  this  doctrine 
of  the  geognost  is  founded.  He  asks.. .has  its 
certainty  been  incontrovertibly  established  ?  (^0 
Have  a  suffident  number  of  subordinate  facts 
been  alleged  to  render  the  induction  unquestion- 
able ?  Have  not  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  his 
accomplished  associate  been  too  much  isolated, 
to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a  theory  at  yari- 
ance  with  our  Sacred  records  ?  Are  Naturalists 
themselves  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  introdiio- 
ing  a  nomenclature  r^ulated  by  the  characters 
of  organic  remains  ?  Urn  not  the  most  active 
intellect  of  them  all  objected  to  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication,  not  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  indivi- 
dual instances  for  a  superstructure  so  important 
as  the  order  of  formations  ?  (^*)  And  has  he 
not,  in  consequence,  resorted  to  a  different  class 
of  phaenomena,  as  better  defined  and  more  gene- 
ral in  its  application  ? 

Such  are  questions  to  be  maturely  considered, 
ere  the  Naturalist  can,  with  safety  to  his  system^ 
advance  it  as  derogatory  to  the  Mosaic  announce- 
ments. But  the  Expositor  of  revealed  truth 
may  proceed  yet  farther,  and  arraign  the  best- 
contrived  of  these  systems  of  incompetency  to 
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weaken,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cre^bility  of 
the  object  of  his  belief.  Of  the  modem  geo- 
gnost  it  may  with  trath  be  observed,  that  he 
**  sees  through  a  glass,  darkly, '*  in  much  that 
concerns  the  most  important  illustrations  of 
his  subject.  We  behold  one,  amongst  its  most 
accomplished  students,  contemplating  the  New- 
ton of  his  science  through  the  vista  of  future 
time,  and  consoling  his  regrets  for  the  present 
by  his  anticipations  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
We  behold  another  complaining  of  the  **  incom* 
plete  analogies"  which  have  so  often  directed  his 
contemporaries  in  their  decisions  ;  and  a  third 
avowing  with  a  candour  equally  honourable  to 
his  religion  and  his  philosophy,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  interrogating  by  a  light  so  imperfect 
the  announcements  of  revealed  truth  (^). 

These  are  important  concessions  of  the  geo- 
logist, and  we  meet  them  in  every  page  of  his 
researches.  We  prize  the  sentiments,  not  for 
the  spirit  alone  of  candid  inquiry  which  they 
originate,  nor  yet  for  the  consciousness  of  limits 
ed  power,  the  sure  precursor  of  intellectual 
achievement,  which  they  evince,... but  for  their 
unconcealed  acknowledgment  of  the  paramount 
evidence  on  which  our  faith  reposes.  The  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  thus  expresses  what  becomes 
it  best  as  an  instrument  of  reason. .  .the  homage 
of  created  intellect  to  the  Mind,   by  which  its 
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powen  have  been  originated,  and  their  ezer- 
dse  is  sustained  ('^). 

We  pass  to  the  Fourth  day  of  the  HezaSme* 
ron,  to  which  were  allotted  those  agencies  on  the 
part  of  the  Elohim,  which  rendered  appredaUe 
the  final  causes  of  antecedent  creations.  We  are 
careful  in  thus  announcii^  the  eyent  of  this  day. 
We  r^;ard  it  as  the  result  of  previous  IMsposition, 
rather  than  as  the  efiiect  of  CSreative  pbww.  It 
is  assigned  a  distinct  epoch,  because  it  marks 
the  consmnnialion  of  certain  purposes  of  being ; 
this  day,  in  particular,  of  the  demiuigio  weel^ 
hecause  of  its  connexion  with  astronomical  ap* 
pearances. 

The  ^Record  proceeds  thtts  in  our  received 
version : 

And  God saidf  let  therebe  LiglUsin  the  flrma^ 
metU  of  Heaven^  to  divide  the  day  from  the  niff?U; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs^  and  for  seasons^  cmd 
for  days^  and  for  years  ;  and  let  them  he  for 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven^  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.     And  God  made 
two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day^ 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  he  made 
the  stars  also.     Atid  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earthy 
and  to  rule  over  the  day^  and  over  the  nighty  and 
to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good. 

The  better  to  appreciate  the  philosophical 
intimations  in  this  section  of  the  narrative,  we 
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shall  adopt  the  following  arrangement ;  its 
Terms,  its  Construction,  the  Propriety  of  its 
collocation,  and  the  Final  causes  expressed  or 
understood.  The  first  are  mentioned  as  subjects 
of  contemplation,  in  conformity  with  the  ride  to 
which  we  have  invariably  adhered,  namely,  of 
subjecting  to  the  test  of  the  Usages  of  its  Ian- 
guage  every  conception  we  may  form  of  its  philo- 
sophical  allusions.  The  second,  inasmuch  as 
the  original  Hebrew  seems  to  admit  of  a  few 
variations  of  rendering  from  that  which  appears 
in  the  received  version,  contributing  additional 
illustration  to  the  subject  of  our  research.  The 
third,  because  there  exists  a  coincidence,  which 
bears  not  the  aspect  of  design  on  the  historian's 
part,  between  the  phsenomena  of  Lunar  motion 
and  the  agency  appropriated  to  this  day  of  the 
Hexaemeron.  The  fourth  is  proposed  in  cor- 
respondence with  our  preceding  reflections  on 
the  doctrine  of  Final  causes  ;  one  which,  so  far 
from  regarding  as  an  admission  of  our  ignorance, 
we  invest  with  an  importance  and  a  speciality 
of  meaning,  dangerous  in  us,  as  Christians,  to 
overlook,  and  absurd  in  us,  as  Philosophers^  to 
contemn  ("). 

We  reserve  the  details  involved  in  these  seve- 
ral heads  for  a  subsequent  lecture,  and  conclude 
the  present  with  a  few  reflections  suggested  by 
our  preceding  views. 

The  transition  to  the  clauses  of  the  Mosaic 
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narrative  comprised  in  the  fourteenth  and  fol* 
lowing  verses  is,  on  two  accounts,  interestii^ 
to  the  expositor  of  revealed  truth.  The  cer- 
tianty  of  &ct  accompanies.  Joftm  in  his  researtdiesy 
and  the  outline  of  events  presented  to  him  com- 
bines accuracy  of  iNomenclature  with  propi^iety 
of  Order.  The  latter  it  possesses  in  common 
with  its  co-ordinate  details^  but  the  former  is 
that  in  which  it  asserts  a  decided  superionty 
over  the  more  recent  subject  of  our  Iresearch. 
A  first  and  superficial  view  observes  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  this  clause,not  only  an  announcement  of 
difficult  solution,  but  also  a  succession  appa- 
rently unphilosophical  in  the  place  assigned  to 
the  agency  it  describjes.  It  remuns  for  the  advo- 
cate of  revelation  to  invalidate  the  charge^by  sum- 
moning to  his  aid  the  resources  of  matured  phi- 
losophy and  sound  criticism.  If  the  record  of 
Moses  abide  the  test. .  .and  we  presume  with  con- 
fidence on  the  result  ;...if  we  detect  in  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  exquisite  adaptation  of  language, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  beautiful  continuity  of 
event,.. .we  need  not  to  hesitate  on  the  degree 
assent  due  to  the  proposition  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  demonstrate. 

In  the  application  of  geognostic  principles  cir- 
cumstances are  different.  To  be  applied  as  illus- 
trative facts,  to  the  announceme;its  of  the  de- 
miurgic record,  they  must  be  viewed  in  a  general 
light,  for  the  most  pait  unconnected  with  time. 
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and  always  subject  to  such  modifications,  as  a 
progressive  science  exhibits  in  the  several  stages 
of  its  advancement.  We  repeat  once  more  what 
has  been  distinctly  urged  on  a  former  occaBion 
respecting  this  branch  of  our  argument,  that 
the  utmost  which  the  Geognost  can  at  present 
effect  is,  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  this 
connexion  ;  that  his  best  course  is,  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  few  certainties  which  his^  science  as 
yet  affords,  and  the  most  profitable  exercise  of 
his  understanding,  to  appeal  to  these  alone  for 
the  veracity  of  scripture. 

We  submit  it  to  your  decisions  whether  such 
has  been  the  rule  of  our  preceding  investiga- 
tions. That  it  has  led  to  the  statement  of  many 
singular  coincidences  of  the  book  of  Nature  willi 
that  of  Inspiration,  it  were  vain  to  deny.  Thait 
it  will  lead  to  more  may  with  confidence  be  an- 
ticipated. Not  however  until  the  Newton  of 
geological  science  shall  arise,  can  it  hope  to  at- 
tain this  proud  pre-eminence,  of  becoming  a 
faithfiil  expositor  of  unerring  truth.  When  the 
artist's  hand  shall  have  impressed  on  the  shape- 
less mass  features  and  fair  proportion,  it  will 
echo,  as  did  the  Colossus  of  old,  in  unison  with 
the  harmony  of  that  Light,  which  descends  upon, 
and  beautifies,  this  masterpiece  of  his  IntelUg- 
ence. 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 

O  Lord^  haw  manifM  are  thy  works  !    In  wis- 
dom  hast  ihou  made  them  all. 

■ 

W£  have  been  condacted  through  a  series  of 
interesting  details  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
the  Mosaic  Record,  to  the  announcement  of  the 
agencies  on  the  part  of  tiie  Elohim  compre- 
hended in  the  fourteenth  and  four  following 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  '  The  dis- 
cussion proposed  in  the  present  Lecture  is,  the 
internal  evidence  discoverable  in  the  language 
and  the  disposition  of  those  clauses  of  a  nomen- 
clature strictly  philosophical,  and  a  succession 
physically  perfect.  To  most  of  my  present  au- 
dience it  is  well  known,  that  the  effoils  of  mo- 
dern unbelief  have  been  directed  against  this 
portion  of  the  Hebraic  narrative,  as  its  most 
vulnerable  point ;  but  they  may  not  be  equally 
acquainted  with  the  means  possessed  by  the 
Christian  of  repelling  those  efforts,  of  silencing 
that  unbelief,  of  erecting  a  strong-hold  of  his 
faith  even  in  this  chosen  position  of  Scep- 
ticism.    To  such  the  following  details,  and  the 
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arguments  which  they  present,  may  not  be  aU 
together  unprofitable. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  in  a  former 
lecture  (')  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mosaic  no- 
menclature in  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter. 
It  consists  in  attributing  to  the  materiid  cause, 
(whatever  that  may  be,)  which  originates  in  us 
the  sensation  of  light,  a  name,  and  consequently 
an  existence,  irrespectively  of  the  bodies  by 
which  it  is  emitted.  The  observations  which 
were  suggested  by  this  choice  acquire  much  ad* 
ditional  force,  when  the  clauses  to  which  we 
refer  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  those  which 
we  contemplate  at  present  • .  •  the  first  announc* 
ing  the  Production  of  light,  the  second,  the  Op- 
tical existence  of  its  Instruments  of  transmission  • 
We  use  the  phrase  Optical  existence  (*),  con* 
ceiving  it  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  the 
creation  of  the  *^  Lights"  was  not  deferred  until 
this  fourth  day,  in  that  their  commencement  of 
Absolute  existence  is  indicated  by  the  word 
"  Heavens"  in  the  first  verse.  This  verse  we 
conceive  as  implying  the  Creation,  properly  so 
called,  of  all  material  substances,  whether  in 
the  heaven  or  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  suc- 
ceeding details  refer  rather  to  Secondary  ope- 
rations on  matter,  than  to  its  eduction  firom  no 
previous  state  of  being.  We  observe  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  hypothesis  is  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favour.    It  is  announced  moreover  in  the 
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Rgbhiiiioia  oporitioiit  iiTtUs  tesiaiid  the  thM 
TwaeO*  We  shall  see  praMitijr  tiiat  it  is  ooiu 
robonted  in  the  lughesfc  deg^  ts  wdlbyHui 
gramiiiatitel  rtracture  of  termsi  at  bj  the  po^ 
sitiTe  ttttestalibn  of  ftrtroBioitiioal  fiMsL 

Tlwjvgiimoiit  founded  on  die  link  id  theae 
frindpLay  the  aimplioity  of  the  t^podieaia^  wiD 
be  eTideot  from  the  tenor  of  the  diaooaaioii ;  it 
were  therefinre  aaperflnona  to  piemiae  it  in  a 
distinct  iGnm»  at  to  inust  on  iti  particular  oon^ 
eliinTenesB.  That  founded  on  the  seoond,  Rab^ 
binical  TiewB,  derives  its  diief  forae  from  the 
proof  which  it  affords  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
suasion of  a  peculiar  kind  amongst  the  Jewish 
traiohers,  one  in  acowdance  wtdi  the  estaUishp 
ed  certainties  of  Sdencoi  but  which.  In  their 
case,  could  only  have  resulted  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  phraseology.  As  the 
fact  however  is  undoubted,  I  may  content  my- 
self with  its  simple  announcement,  leaving  it  to 
my  present  audience  to  connect  it  with  the  more 
expanded  statement  which  I  am  about  to  offer. 
This  statement  respects  the  principles  which 
complete  the  preceding  series. 

Our  primary  proposition  is,  that  the  word 
**  Heavens*'  in  the  first .  verse  of  this  dinptw 
implies  the  Celestial  bodies,  and  that  tiie  an- 
nouncement contained  in  it  is  that  of  an  act»  or 
series  of  acts,  coextensive  with  all  Material  sub- 
stances :  in  other  wordsi.  that  the  prodoellon  of 
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niatter  in  its  abstract  conception,  from  no  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  is  reeordedt  and  this 
with  a  special  view  to  the  purity  of  Theistic 
belief 

We  esteem  it  as  aboye  all  things  important  to 
distinguish  between  this  mysterious  act  «of  Om- 
nipotence, and  those  its  secondary  operations 
which  completed  material  arrangements.  The 
first  is  an  absolute  conception  ••  .terminating  in 
itself. .  .irrespective  of  every  finite  circumstance ; 
the  second  are  subordinate  in  time  and  being, 
and  are  defined  by  relations  antecedently  im- 
pressed C*). 

The  first  text  which  we  mnj  select,  as  cor- 
roborative of  our  leading  proposition,  is  the 
Fourth  verse  of  the  Second  chapter  of  Grenesis  ; 
*^  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
vens." In  this  and  some  following  verses  there 
occurs  a  brief  recapitulation  of  certain  acts  de- 
tailed, in  the  preceding  chapter.  Now  the  acts 
being  equally  relative  to  the  bodies  which  move 
in  free  space,  and  to  the  substances  more  im« 
mediately  connected  with  our  earth,  a  &ct  of 
which  we  are  informed  in  the  fourteenth  and 
succeeding  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  it  follows, 
that  in  whatever  extended  sense  we  are  to  view 
the  term  <'  earth,"  we  must  receive  that  of 
*^  heavens"  with  a  similar  enlaiigement  tff  mean- 
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ing.  But  the  nfiti^e  r^fen.lQ  a  f^ri^f  (if  qp«im- 
tioQs,  detailed  more  immediately,  with  reqieck 
to  the  former,  and  perfect  in  kind  and  decree* 
Its  subordinate  parts  therefore,  on  whidh  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  had  been  thus,  .eaterted, 
are  ma^ifMly  implied  in  Hie  former  term,  and 
we  aif;ae  from  hence  that  the  latter  alio  impliea 
the  individuals  subordinated  to  its  general 
notion. 

-  This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of 
any  acceptation  of  the  tenn  'rday*^  oocorrji^ 
in  this  verse.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  indicate 
&e  Rrst  day  of  the  week  of  llie  creatioo.  It 
may,  or  it  may  not,  be  received  as  synmryvipUB 
witii  ^*  the  b^^ning,'*  whidi  introdaqea  the 
record  of  the  demiurgic  agendea.  There  la  no 
mention  of  a  "  morning"  and  an  "  evening**  to 
limit  our  measure  of  its  duration,  and  therefore 
are  we  left  to  this  latitude  of  conception.  But 
the  argument  which  we  advance  as  to  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  Divine  acts  is  wholly  irrespective  of 
any  such  acceptation. 

The  Second  text  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  parallel  members  of  this 
are,  **  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens'*. . . 
'^  the  earth,  with  all  that  therein  is.'*  Now  this 
parallelism  is  of  such  a  description  as  marks  a 
coextensiveness  of  signification  in  the  terma ; 
we  cannot  illustrate  it  better  than  by  referring 
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to  the  introductory  verse  of  the  twenty^foarth 
Psalm,  which  presents  a  similar  arrangement, 
with  the  additional  circwnstance  annexed  of 
having  the  sense  of  its  terms  in  each  instance 
accurately  defined.  (^  This  however  affects 
not  the  resemblance,  as  it  seems  to  be  not  neces- 
sarily introduced  into  the  composition.  We 
might  be  left  to  determine  the  sense  implied  in 
one  by  that  expressed  in  the  other,  as  in  the 
passage  first  cited,  wherein  we  ascribe  to  the 
leading  clause  the  same  extent  of  meaning, 
which  is  applicable  in  its  particular  sense  to  the 
following,  and  this  obviously  is  one  which  in- 
cludes ail  inferior  assemblages. 

.  The  third  text,  which  we  may  cite  as  confir- 
mative of  our  position,  is  the  exordium  of  that 
beautiful  Hymn  which  occupies  the  first  forty 
three  verses  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  This  passage  is  altogether  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  and  admits  the  same  rea- 
soning. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Mosaical  scriptures  to  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  meet  with  num- 
berless examples  of  the  same  usage.  Let  us 
limit  our  considerations  at  present  to  the  first 
and  third  verses  of  the  eighth  psalm,  the  sixth 
of  the  thirty-third,  and  the  eleventh  of  the 
ninety-sixth. 

With  respect  to  the  firsts  it  is  manifest  that 
the  clauses  whidi  compose  its  second,  fourth, 
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Ue  to  lim'kmM^^i^  it  it 

JosK  tfafiMfiveto  :pt«raim^'>th^  taeoncng 

in  idi6  Jiudife :  of  svdbc  It  aanei  IS  ^  lOKil^^ 
B^eflrtiemtiinaarlyfg^  Sooh 

it  tbe  tittrd^  whick  aditiito of  «Mvffald«i^o«ii 
tiofi,  Mfllk  efndljDiUuttntive  of  «b^dolBlnii0  HM 
piropMed^  '  :  :^  ? 

This  «n»iigemenfi  ds  eitiiw  Ur  0^ 
attemate  quatrain ;  ^'  when  X  auutislr  tllf  he# 
Teuj  'Oa'  work  of  tiby  ibi|;en }  the>«iiobli  Atfdf tfM 
atin»  wliidi  thod  faiiie^^  a 
the  oridiinBieeB  to  wbicdi  the  Pkafaiist  refi^^ 
Are  they  nottbotacif  iHiieli<hv3nrop^ 
(Vtiie ordinaaoeaof iieaveii^^  tktfuttcirial  nla. 
tioiiB  whidi  were  mig^mti^^Jeibm^ 
wiere  at  the  period  of  oreatioA  <*  th6  work  of  his 
fingers  ?''  What  then  are  *'  the^  moon  and  the 
stars"  in  the  third  clause  of  this  terse^but  the 
names  of  existences  comprehended  in  the  teHn 
'*  heavens'*  in  the  first?   They  must  be  regard* 
ed  not  merely  as  illustrative,  but'  as  identicd, 
conceptions. 

Nor  is  the  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning 
augmented  in  a  slight  degree  bytheo6nstitiitioii 
of  the  other  verses  of  which  the  ¥$eitn  is  com^ 
poiBied.  We  argue  from  this  fiM^  tta  analogous 
one  in  the  verse  at  present  under  consideration^ 
IT  the  properties  of  Synonymous^  partUelisnEr  are 
detected  in  the  former,  it  k  iust  io  iiifiir  tiiat 
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th»y  appertain  to  the  latter,  mad  the.  talidity  of 
our  inference  is  enha^oed  by  a  review  <tf  itsooiu 
relative  members. 

The  beautiful  parallelism  of  the  class  Intro- 
verted, which  occurs  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
thirty-third  psalm,  presents  additipnal  confirmar 
tion  of  the  view  which  we  propose  ;...*VBy  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  f,  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  cf  his  mouth/' 
A  due  disposition  of  these  clauses  terminates 
them  with  Sjmonymous  parallels ;  and  henoe^ 
as  in  the  former  case,  we  argue  by  toalogy  as  to 
the  relations  of  tlie  intervening  members.  The 
affinities  of  the  latter  must.be  judged  of  by  those 
of  the  former ;  in  the  same  degree  that  these  are 
approximated  must  the  character  of  sameness 
in  those  be  defined. 

We  select  for  our  concluding  remarks  on  this 
subject  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  ninety-sixth 
psalm.  The  parallels  which  compose  this  and 
the  succeeding  verse  form  a  series  commencing 
with  the  principal  notions  which  we  cont^ob- 
plate  at  present,  and  a  number  of  subordinates 
all  interposed  between  members  expressive  of 
the  same  conception,  namely,  the  perfections  of 
God's  moral  government.  We  refer  therefora 
the  whole  assemblage  of  these  parallels  to  the 
class  of  the  Introverted,  and  wo  examine  it  ^]bj 
the  same  laws.  It  will  thus  be  found  r^toon;- 
able  to  conclude,,  from  the  recital  in  the  eleventh 
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and  twelfth  verses,  '*  the  sea''  •••  **  the  fb)^ 
ness  thereof ''••/*  the  field''...  all  that  is  there- 
in"..." the  trees  of  the  wood"...foUowing  im- 
mediately  the  mention  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  of  this 
complex  term,  that  a  like  one  is  understood  with 
respect  to  "  heavens"  which  precedes.  CSonsist* 
ency,  I  say,  and  the  laws  of  Parallelism  require 
this  ;  the  former,  because  the  sense  of  the  pais- 
sage  plainly  exhibits  them  as  coextensive  ;  the 
latter,  because  on  any  other  hypothesis  the  sym- 
metry would  be  destroyed. 

There  is  a  plain  reason  moreover  for  sup- 
pressing the  mention  of  the  series  aj^ertaining 
to  the  former,  an  event  being  contemplated 
which  more  immediately  affects  our  earth.  We 
may  conceive  this  latter  as  presented,  by  the  dis- 
tinct recital  of  its  subordinates,  to  a  particular, 
though  not  an  exclusive,  regard.  The  Psalmist 
however  would  never  have  been  influenced  by 
this  consideration  to  adopt  a  certain  mode  of 
expression,  had  he  not  been  sanctioned  in  the 
decision  of  his  taste  by  the  propriety  of  his  lan- 
guage. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  proposes 
the  consummation  of  God's  moral  rule  as  an 
event,  not  merely  hailed  on  "  earth,"  but  wel- 
corned ';^in  **  the  heavens  ;"  not  merely  animat- 
ing the  assemblages  of  the  former,  but  pervading 
the  "host"  of  the  latter  with  the  living  im- 
pulses of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  We  contend  on 
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this  principle  for  the  enlarged  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  the  classical  student^ 
to  observe  a  similar  latitude  of  conception 
amongst  authors  who  are  his  standards  of  philo- 
logical  propriety.  There  is  no  term  of  more 
constant  occurrence  than  that  which  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  adopt  as  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew Shamaim,  and  we  possess  the  authority  of 
the  author  of  the  Timeeud  C)  for  its  application 
in  the  sense  for  which  we  contend.  We  thus 
derive  a  collateral  evidence  which  appears 
strongly  in  favor  of  our  direct  evidence,  Plato 
uses  a  term  of  his  language  in  a  certain  sense, 
which  is  that  we  attribute  to  the  q^idu;  of  Moses 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ; 
and  the  former  was  the  version  invariably  adopt- 
ed by  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

What  then  is  the  sum  of  our  preceding  argu- 
ment ?  It  is  briefly  this : . . .  There  are  two  com- 
plex terms  in  the  Hebrew  occurring  in  number- 
less instances  conjointly.  Of  these,  one  is  grant- 
ed to  express  a  certain  series  of  subordinate  ex- 
istences, indeed  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
their  specific  enumeration ;  we  infer  from  hence 
that  a  like  enumeration  is  intended  for  the 
other.  We  have  connected  this  proof  with  that 
derived  from  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  paral- 
lelism, a  principle  recently  and  ably  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Finally, 
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we  have  contemplated  in  its  dassical  use  the 
representative  of  this  term  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Septua^t  Oar  inference  from  this  con- 
joint evidence  is,  that  the  Hebrew  0^&ttf»  the 
Greek  ouVavof  and  the  English  *'  Heavens^"  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis^ 
are  used  as  indicative  of  the  assemhkiges  men- 
tioned  in  its  fourteenth  and  following  verses. 

We  have  devoted  the  greater  attention  to  this 
proof,  as  on  its  complete  establishment  depends 
much  of  the  conclusiveness  of  our  subsequent 
reasoning.    Its  accuracy  being  admitted,  it  re*, 
muns  for  us  to  interrogate  the  original  language 
of  the  Record,  in  the  last-mentioned  clauses, 
as  to  the  collateral  authority  which  they  af- 
ford for  our  deviating  from  certain  views  exhi- 
bited in  our  received  version.    We  prosecute 
this  inquiry  with  an  entire  conviction  of  its  final 
issue.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  nar- 
rative 80  framed  as  to  present  us  with  the  cha- 
racters which  we  have  hitherto  traced,  of  a  per- 
fect propriety  in  its  Succession  of  events,  and 
an  admirable  choice  in  its  Application  of  terms, 
should,  in  the  clauses  to  which  we  refer,  trans- 
gress  these  rules  of  its    composition.      Such 
however  would  manifestly  be  the  case»  were  we 
to  regard  them  as  declarative  of  actual  prea^ 
tion. 

We  advance  yet  farther  in  the  defence  which 
we  now  offer.    Not  only  do  we  affirm,  that  there 
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exists  not  an  inconsistency  in  these  clauseSf 
either  Hrith  the  first  verse  understood  in  its  legi- 
timate sense,  or  with  astronomical  facts,.. .bat 
we  allege  also  that  there  is  nothing  even  Pleon- 
astic in  its  series  of  announcements.  Brevity 
not  less  than  Perspicaity,  Distinctness  not  leas 
than  Order,  Precision  of  detail  not  less  than 
Sublimity  of  conception,  we  conceive  to  charac- 
terise the  Mosaic  record.  These  features  in 
truth  are  so  allied,  that  to  mention  one  is  to 
mention  all.  We  need  but  to  direct  our  attenti<m 
to  the  third  and  ninth  verses  to  appreciate  the 
intimate  union  in  which  they  subsist,  and  the 
degree  of  probability  that  exists  of  any  violation 
of  those  principles  of  its  composition  in  any  sub- 
sequent clauses. 

Our  researches  are  therefore  to  be  directed 
to  this  point,  what  view  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
entertain  of  the  fourteenth  and  four  following 
verses,  so  as  to  free  the  Record  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  with  science,  and  pleonasm  in 
its  announcements. 

On  the  basis  of  the  proof  which  has  occupied 
us  in  the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  we 
must  regard  these  claiises  as  by  no  means  in- 
dicative of  Creation.  Arrangement. .  .disposi- 
tion to  a  certain  end. .  .they  may  announce,  but 
not  creation.  We  may  suppose  then,  with  the* 
Rabbinical  expositors,  that  their  notices  are  re- 
trospective, (in  a  sense  however  whidi  doee  not 
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aj^^ear  to  hav*  beea  contemplated  by  them,)  or 
we  may  regard  them  aa  decUurativa  of  a  ftfot^ 
wUoh  takes  place  preeiselj  ui  ita  due  Qrd«r  of 
QaccesaioDii  and  ia  retrospective  in  no  other  aenae 
tbm  aa  it  ia  Phyaieally  connectied  with  th« 
agen^  of  the  Fii«(  day.  We  preaent  therefore 
Hw  fbUer  eonaidaraJien  this  twofold  view„  tb^ 
oocordanoQ  of  which  with  the  language  of  the 
{(eoord  it  remauis  to  prove  on  admiaaiblo 
gvounda  of  interpretation,  (^) 

To  Qo)ninenice  with  the  Second  of  these  view^ 
Mid  with  that  part  of  the  narrative  winch  in- 
volves most  (critical  di9cqfi!$io9»  the  aisteenUi  and 
w^ntee^th  verses* 

It  ift  important  to  observe^  that  0^  wofd 
which  expresses  the  peculiar  act  of  Qouupc^ 
^ce,  Creation,  occurs  not  in  the  clauses  to 
which  we  refer.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  terms 
rendered  *'  made''  and  ^^  set"  in  our  anthorisr 
ed  version.  The  sense  of  these  terms  naay  be 
very  satisfactorily  established  by  an  induction  of 
particulars.  The  result  fixes  the  former  to  the 
sense  of  Plsposition  to  a  certain  end  j  the  latter 
to  that  of  permanent  Constitution  in  place. 

It  may  aid  conception  on  this  point,^  to  revert 
to  the  observations  in  a  former  lecture,  on  the 
evpphasis  of  the  term  expressive  of  the  agency 
announced  in  the  first  verse.  It  wa^s  observed 
to  mai:k  firom  the  out^  the  pecqjiar  Theiam  of 
iim  Mosaic  syatem,^  and  it  is  interesting  to  tracoi^ 
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in  the  application  of  subordinate  tertnsi  a  eon- 
•tant  retrospect  to  the  saoie  guiding  prineiple* 
It  forms  with  four  others  which  occur  in  the 
Pentateuchi  a  series  indicative  of  agency  in  its 
several  degrees  of  Creating,  Configuringt  Dkk 
posing,  Operating,  and  Accomplishing  (*)«  In 
no  single  instance  has  it  been  observed^  that  the 
fotu*  subordinate  terms  are  ever  used  to  exprees 
tniequivocally  the  notion  of  the  fiiiM^  It  majr 
be  i^&rmed  also,  conversely,  that  the  texts  ill 
which  this  latter  implies  the  agencies  of  the 
former,  present  the  leading  idea  which  distin- 
gUid^s  it  fVom  them  all. 

The  basis  of  our  induction  has  been  an  exa- 
mination of  eightf -eight  texte  (^)i  eighty,  one  of 
which  cofitain  in  its  simplest  form    the  term 
commencii^  the  sixteenth  Verse.    The  result  of 
thk  investigation  may  be  bi^efly  announced*    In 
every  instance,  in  whidi  operatioii  is  implied  on 
snbstaoee  already  id  existence^  the  four  latter 
terms  of  the  preceding  series  are  wied.    To 
Fashion,  to  Fotrn^  to  Do,  to  Make,  to  W6rk^4« 
whether  the  ligeney  e<Hitenlplated  be  Physical 
Of  Intelleotnal,  transcend  or  be  limiited  to  finite 
power. .  .are  the  representati vee  in  our  language 
€(  these  Hebf  ew  terms,  declaratory  by  their  Very 
import  of  antecedent  existence. 

We  proceed  to  examine  oertain  of  the  textis 
od  which  #e  halve  fotmded  owt  induction. 
In  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  present  chapter, 
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we  meet  with  the  thurd  amongst  the  tenns  which 
we  have  recomited  above,  and  the  same  wifli  that 
which  introduces  the  sixteenth  j  **  and  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good." 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  tiie  mean* 
ing  of  the  Sacred  historian  in  this  retrospect  of 
the  Divine  acts.    When  Light  emerged  at  the 
Fiat  of  the  Elohim,  it  was  declared  to  be  *'  good.'' 
When  the  smface  of  our  planet  assumed  amidst 
the  wreck  of  nature  its  fair  proportions,  when  it 
was  robed  in  vegetable  beauty,  when  its  waters 
waked  from  their  stiUness,  and  felt  through- 
out the  womb  of  the  abyss  the  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  whose  word  was  life,  all  was  pronounced 
to  be  '*  good."    What,  we  ask,  was  this  good- 
ness ?    Was  it  not  the  beauty  of  external  form. . . 
the  fitness  of  internal  parts. .  .the  production  of  a 
system  with  characters  expressive  of  permanent 
stability. .  .the  adaptation  of  all  to  the  purposes 
of  their  being  ?     This  notion  being  wholly  rela- 
tive determines  a  like  sense  for  the  act  in  which 
it  originated.     "  God  made  -/'...impressed  the 
wisdom  of  his  Disposing  power  on  the  effect  of 
his  Creative  power. 

This  term  occurs  with  precisely  the  same 
sense  affixed  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
the  following  chapter.  The  Biblical  student  is 
directed  especially  to  the  combination  in  the 
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latter  veirse,  as  strongly  corroborative  of  our 
main  argument. 

The.  discrepancy  of  meaning  for  which  we 
contend  is  equally  apparent  in  a  third  text  It 
occurs  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis  ;  '*  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  Grod  made  he  him.''  It 
is  manifest  that  in  this  passage  the  Sacred  his- 
tprian  contemplates  primarily  the  Moral  aspect 
of  man.  The  archetype  of  this  being  found  in 
the  Creator  himself,  he  is  determined  in  the 
second  clause  to  the  choice  of  a  term  which  is 
relative  to  that  archetype.  But  no  such  neces- 
sity exists  in  the  first,  which  announces  the  sin- 
gle and  irrespective  agency  which  called  into 
being. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  the  same. reasoning  to  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty'Seventh  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  ;  '*  And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  Here 
the  ardietype  is  expressed  as  before,  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  term  "  make"  eVen  res- 
pectively of  the  Intelligent  principle.  It  was 
Fashioned  after  a  model.  Its  faculties  were 
Disposed,  as  the  forces  of  the  Material  world, 
in  exactest  harmony.  ('  ^ )  Yet  it  may  be  observ- 
ed that  the  mention  of  the  uncommunicated 
power.  Creation,  occurs  in  the  following  verse, 
and  that  thrice  successively.  For  this  however 
an  obvious  reason  may  be  assigned  :  reference  is 
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intended  to  the  peeuliar  exertion  of  that  pow«r» 
the  primary  act  of  the  Ahnightj.  It  recpeelt. 
more  particularly  the  Origin  of  the  inteUectnal 
principle,  not  the  Adaptation  of  its  AtcnltieB.  It 
marks  more  precisely  the  circumstancea  of  tiiat 
origin,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  attend- 
ed  the  Formation  of  the  material  man.  It  fid- 
lows  in  the  order  of  detail,  but  precede*  in  th« 
order  of  conception. 

The  force  of  this  latter  obseryatlon  will  tie  bet* 
ter  appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  seventh 
yerse  of  the  second  chapter.  The  first  danae 
of  this  respects  the  formation  of  the  Matwlal 
part.  It  is  announced  as  haying  been  from  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  the  historian  cbangea  hit 
nomenclature  accordingly. 

We  conclude  with  a  text  which  forms  part  of 
our  Communion  Service,  the  eleventh  verse  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus.  We  have 
selected  this  as  important  in  a  twofold  respect. 
It  substantiates  our  leading  proposition,  by  fixing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Heavens**  in  the 
Record,  and  it  confirms  our  view  of  its  sixteenth 
verse.  The  former,  because  the  whole  series  of 
the  operations  of  the  Hexaemeron  is  comprised 
in  a  single  clause  of  this  verse,  the  first  member 
of  which  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  the  introductory  verse  of  the  Record  ;  the 
latter,  because  the  language  employed  in  desig- 
nating this  series  is  precisely  that  which  our  pre- 
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ceding  iaew0  should  lead  \A  to  expect,    f'or  w« 

are  to  remark  that  it  is  not  said,  '*  iii  sil  dAyi 

the  Lord  Created  the  heairen  atid  the  eiitih^'* 

as  it  is  not  annotinced  that  **  in  the  begintiiliq^ 

the  Lord  Made  the  heavens  and  the  earth«''  All 

interchange  of  terms  would  destroy  a  ptcfpti^ty 

of  conception,  which,  whilst  it  enhancM  the  tife» 

lidity  of  our  argument,  imparts  also  to  dtiff  geiM^ 

ral  evidence  a  cogency  only  surpassed  by  that  6f 

geometrical  science. 

Warranted  by  this  induction,  we  tn&y  tenture 

to  pronounce  on  the  meaning  contemplated  Hk 

the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  record,  and  to  ftjMt 

the  notion  of  any  new  creation  on  the  pan  of  tb* 

Elohim.     An  important  step  ha«  thus  becMI 

gained,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  question  tfft 

still  but  partially  surmounted.    How,  ii  may  bA 

asked,  are  the  two  preceding  vensed,  the  fotit- 

teenth  and  fifteenth,  to  be  freed  ftam  inconsiiftt. 

ency  with  this  view  ?    How  made  to  eonfornt  to 

the  certainties  of  Science  ?    Their  itnt  Ssfpee^ 

it  is  true,  seems  wholly  hreconcileable  with  the 

proof  which  we  laboiir  to  establish ;  it  fetnedm 

however  to  be  detormfned,  which  w^  beM  abMe 

our  constant  criterion  in  such  Cttefir,  the  gMm- 

matical  structure  of  the  original. 
An  attentive  eonsidertftkn  of  tb^  leaMg 

clause  elicits  th^f  following  drttOttKtatf ces  i  the 

verb  substantive  rendered '' let  th^ra  l«^' i»  in  the 

Smgulsr  mufiber,  thtf  vma  ioWtanttv  render- 


Translation,  it  may  be  obeeired,  that  a  clearness 
of  conception  as  to  the  clauses  we  now  consider 
had  been  much  enhanced  hy  its  particularising 
this  change. 

We  announce  it  therefore  as  our  Second  con- 
dusion,  that  the  sense  termed  by  grammarians 
the  Distributtve  is  contemplated  in  the  first 
member  of  the  fourteenth  verse ;  that  the 
second  presents,  instead  of  the  special  considera- 
tion of  each  luminary,  the  joint  consideration  of 
both.  We  shall  perceive,  on  liiis  principle,  that 
the  announcements  contained  in  the  verses  oc- 
cupy the  exact  position  in  which  a  writer  of  the 
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present  day  would  be  guided  by  his  phUosophy 
to  place  them. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  rendered  still 
more  conclusive  by  a  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy.  It  is  left 
to  the  present  audience,  unaccompanied  by  cri- 
tical detail,  to  decide  from  the  following  expres- 
sions on  the  views  entertained  by  those  an- 
cient translators ;  yivnO jrwo-av   ftaa'riipt^...iU^aZ(ri¥* 

in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses.  What 
do  these  particles  tU  and  aa-TB  express,  but  the 
end  of  antecedent  creations. .  .their  final  causes  ? 
Nor  is  the  use  of  the  word  yiyn^riruxrav  in  any 
wise  adverse  to  the  argument  which  we  should 
found  on  this  passage  in  the  Septuagint.  It 
cannot  be  received  in  a  sense  different  from 
l<rru<ray  which  foUows,  and  that  for  two  sufficient 
reasons,  first,  the  Hebrew  original  is  the  *6ame 
for  both,  and  secondly,  the  sense  affixed  to 
each  by  Greek  writers  is  known  to  be,  in  most 
instances,  the  same. 

The  Septuagint,  it  is  true,  use  not  the  expres- 
sions   ^ftXTT^ptf    ol     iy    criptcifA»Tif    but     futrrripti    iv 

cnpiiiAxrif  thus  obviousIy  referring  the  latter 
words  to  yikfiOiiTwrav  which  precedes.  The  ori- 
ginal  Hebrew  however  admits  the  first  of  these 
renderings,  and  thus  connects  itself  more  im- 
mediately with  the  view  which  we  propose.  If 
moreover  the  version  of  the  LXX  be  considered 
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ib  anitsperti,  itwfflbo  firaadMt  Miinlhllf 
adreney  for  we  most  beer  in  mind  tfiatit  it  net 
Gitegaricallj   aflfamed,   ymiifmrm  fnifii    b 

rrtf M^ftTiy  but  b  rrtfnfpum  tU  faSnv.     The  Final 

cawe  is  oontemplated.  That  m  engagea  Hbm 
ocmception  of  the  historian,  that  htf  dellnea  wifli 
relation  to  it  as  it  weretfae  commeneeinent  of 
eadstenoe. 

We  miite  the  researohesy  the  ontUne  of  wUeh 
has  been  tnced  in  the  forgoing  details,  fai  tiio 
torsion  which  follows...one  which  will  be  famnd 
to  deviate  from  omr  reoeired  trandalion  oidj  m 
Ar,  as  a  sonipnlous  adherenoe  to  the  er%faial 
language  demands : 

And  theEbhimsaid,  Ltt  Oe  X^pMv  f»As 
Jlrmament  cf  the  heiwm  (each)  he  Jbr  mpmrHbuff 
between  the  day  and  the  nighty  and  let  Aem 
(both)  be  far  siffns,  and  far  seasons^  and/br  daysp 
and  years :  and  let  them  {bath)  be  fir  Ugikte  m 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven  ta  give  Ughi  t^pan 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so. 

The  announcement  is  manifestiiy  eomfdete. 
The  Fiat  had  received  its  aocomfdislmitti^  and 
the  record  of  the  agency  might  have  dosed 
with  these  latter  words,  were  it  not  that  it  asited 
ulterior  and  important  views  to  present  it 
in  detail.  This  occupies  the  sixteenth 
seventeenth  verses : 

And  The  EMiim  disposed  those  isea 
Lights^  the  greater  Light  so  as  to  ruh  As  dk^ 
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and  the  lesser  Light  so  as  to  rule  the  night  .* 

(in  the  same  numner{*^)  he  had  disposed  those 

stars  :)    And  the  Ekihim  eonstUuted  them  (both) 

in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  so  as  to  show  light 

upon  the  earthy.. .and  the  Elohim  saw  that  it  was 
good.  ('*) 

It  were  superfluous,  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  to  enlarge  on  the  improvement  of 
meaning  thus  acquired  to  the  important  dauMi^ 
which  have  engaged  our  attention  in  the  pre* 
sent  lecture.  As  little  remains  to  be  urged  in 
defence  of  those  changes  of  construction  throi^h 
which  the  improvement  has  been  effected.  If 
any  doubt  yfA  remains,  it  must  respect  the  alte* 
ration  in  the  second  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
verse,  which  assigns  to  the  verb  substantive  the 
sense  of  subservience  to  a  certain  end,  in  lieu  of 
the  received  one,  actual  creation.  It  happeoe 
however  fortunately  fbr  the  philosophy  of  the 
Record,  that  a  harmony  is  by  this  means  estab* 
tished,  not  merely  between  it  and  modem 
science,  but  in  the  construction  of  its  several 
members.  We  rrfer  fbr  evidence  of  this  to  the 
authorised  version  of  the  last  clause,  ^  and  let 
them  be  fbr*^  (that  is,  serve  as,  answey^tiie- 
end-of )  '*  signs,  and  seasons,  and  days,  and 
yearsr  (^ 

Having  thus,  on  the  most  Intimate  priad- 
ples  ot  philology,  reconciled  the  agency  of  the 
fourth  day  to  a  certain  philosophiMl  fbot,  with 
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which  its  inconsistency  has  been  gratuitously 
sumedy  we  might  pause  here,  reposing  the  force 
of  our  succeeding  arguments  on  a  basis  already 
established.  That  nothing  however  may  be 
omitted,  which  can  conduce  to  so  important  an 
end  as  vindication  of  the  Hebraic  record,  we 
revert  for  a  few  moments  to  that  view  of  the 
clauses  which  Jewish  Expositors  have  most 
generally  adopted*  This,  it  may  be  remember- 
ed, has  been  already  announced.  ('^)  It  affixes 
to  the  introductory  verses,  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  a  sense  wholly  retrospective.  It  com- 
mences the  agency  of  the  fourth  day  with  the 
sixteenth,  and  regards  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
sense  ascribed  to  the  former,  as  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  a  disposing  power.  We  perceive  in  this 
view  the  chief  circumstances  which  characterise 
that  already  announced,  the  same  conception  of 
the  final  Cause,  the  same  admission  of  a  retros- 
pective Sense,  and  the  same  denial  of  a  new 
Creation.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  positions  have  been  established  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  by  the  arguments  alleged  in 
the  commencement  of  this  discourse  j  it  only 
remains  to  demonstrate  in  like  manner  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  second. 

The  rendering  which  the  Jews  adopt  for  the 
introductory  sentence  of  the  fourteenth  verse, 
D*>n^t^  nJQN*i1>  is  such  as  to  exhibit  the  first  in 
the  Preterpluperfect  tense.    It  is  moreover  well- 
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known  to  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  conversive 
particle  which  is  prefixed  to  the  verb  admits  of 
a  vast  variety  of  significations,  all  of  which,  as 
is  iisual  in  such  cases,  are  defined  by  the  parti- 
cular  relations  subsisting  amongst  the  clauses 
which  it  connects.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
sense  which  seems  to  have  been  affixed  to  it  by 
the  Rabbinical  Expositors  partakes  of  the  adver- 
sative, the  Greek  ti,  the  Latin  "  vero"  or  "  at,** 
and  the  English  connective  ''now,"  being  its 
representatives  in  then*  respective  languages. 

For  the  justness  of  these  remarks,  we  refer 
the  biblical  student  to  the  following  texts,  whidi 
we  have  selected  fi*om  many  confirmative  of  our 
views  :  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses  of 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  also  the  first 
verse  of  the  twelfth,  compared  with  its  com- 
mentary in  the  introductory  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  in  the  first  of  these  texts  the 
notices  are  entirely  retrospective,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  passage  is  disjoined,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  narrative  between 
whose  members  it  is  interposed.  A  perception 
of  this  can  be  conveyed  to  an  English  reader 
solely  by  a  translation  similar  to  the  following  } 
''  Now  out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  Elohim  had 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air,"  etc.  This  series  of  parenthetic 
clauses  terminates  in  the  twentieth  verse. 
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tiie  taooad  text  which  we  hare  dited  is  of  pe* 
collar  value  in  the  pretent  discussion.  It  proves^ 
from  the  Ytry  words  of  our  Authorised  vevnon» 
the  propriety  of  introcbicix^  the  change  to  which 
we  hare  adverted  into  the  douses  of  flie  reeord 
The  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  opens  with  the 
very  words  which  commence  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  bow  are  they  esD- 
pressed  in  our  Bible  ?  Precisdiy  in  the  mttuiOT 
fior  which  we  argue  as  most  applicable  hi  this 
instance  :  •••  *^  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto 
Abram,  Gret  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  ftom 
Aj  kindred,  and  from  thy  fhther's  hocBe,  unto 
m  land  that  I  will  shew  tiiee,'^0tc*  Thiv  p«r6n«> 
thesis  concludes  with  the  third  vene* 

The  accuracy  of  this  rendeiing  is  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Acts  to  which  we  have  referred.  This  asaigns 
to  the  command  of  God  a  date  corresponding 
to  the  time  in  which  Abraham  so^urned  in 
Cbaldea,  and  therefore  antecedent,  not  only  to 
his  temporary  residence  in  Haran,  but  even  to 
the  death  of  Tcrah.  The  retrospectire  sense  is 
consequently  established,  and  through  it  the  Ie« 
gitimacy  of  exhibiting  the  text  in  the  parentlietic 
form. 

We  unite  the  several  particulars  of  this  wrgvL- 
ment,  in  such  a  combination  of  the  memben  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifleentb  venes  o€  tho  first 
chapter  of  Genesis^  as  exhibita  Tbese^  ahw  itt  si 
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parenthetic  fiNm,  and  bearing  a  retrospective 
sense.  We  regard,  on  the  same  principles,  the 
sixteenth  verse  as  commencing  the  detail  of  the 
8genc7  of  the  fourth  day,  and  translate  its  con- 
versive  Van  by  the  English  particle  *^  there- 
fbre/\ .  .conceiving  that  by  this  illative  sense  its 
connexion  with  the  antecedent  clauses  is  best 
established. 

We  have  thus  elicited  from  the  least  object 
tionable  testimony  of  which  the  question  admits, 
namely,  the  characters  of  its  composition  and 
its  terms,  a  series  of  views  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  this  department  of  the  Record.  The 
sum  of  our  argument  may  be  thus  announced ; 
We  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  Hebrew  idiom  to  reject 
the  notion  of  any  new  creation,  properly  so  call- 
ed, subsequent  to  the  era  announced  in  the  first 
verse.  We  proceed  to  examine  in  reference  to 
this  conception,  that  portion  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord which  detaik  the  operations  of  the  fourth 
day,  and  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion,  that 
of  three  several  views,  one  of  which  implies,  and 
two  discountenance,  the  supposition  of  a  new 
creation,  tlie  latter  are  with  much  more  facility 
than  the  fbrmer  harmonised  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original.  We  venture  therefore  to 
pronounce^  as  well  on  the  Tendency,  as  the  De- 
gree, of  the  probability  which  we  contemplate  ; 
tiiatliie  evidence  we  possess  amounts  to  demon- 
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stratiou,  that  a  Intimate  construction  of  tboM 
clauses  of  the  record  rescues  them  from  the 
charge  of  philosophical  absurdity. 

We  proceed  now  to  offer  some  concluding  ob- 
servations on  the  strength  acquired  in  behalf  of 
our  general  evidence,  by  a  review  of  the  terms 
in  which  those  clauses  are  expressed.  Our  first 
is  presented  in  the  second  member  of  the  four- 
teenth verse,  "  Let  there  be  Lights." 

The  use  of  the  term  rendered  "  Lights"  is 
confined  to  this  and  the  two  following  verses. 
We  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  elsewhere  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Scripture.  It  is,  we 
grant,  a  derivative  from  the  word  occurring  in 
the  third  verse  ;  but  it  is  a  known  principle  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  that  the  Prefix  used  renders 
it  expressive  of  the  Instrumental  cause.  ('^) 

We  have  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  pri- 
mitive term  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and 
have  found  it  to  occur  in  Ten  (*^)  different  texts, 
with  the  sense  affixed  to  it  of  the  Efficient  cause. 
In  no  instance  has  it  been  found  to  express  the 
Instrumental,  unless  those  passages  in  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  which  describe  the 
decorations  on  the  breast  of  the  High  Priest,  be 
alleged  as  proofs  of  the  contrary.  We  contend 
however,  that  a  meaning  so  evidently  Symbolical 
can  in  no  wise  affect  our  present  argument. 

We  attach  not  for  a  different  reason  much 
importance  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  stand- 
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ards  of  acceptation  for  the  Mosaic  language.  ('^) 
We  regard  it  therefore  as  fair  reasoning  to  con- 
clude, from  the  preciseness  of  its  usage  as  to  the 
terms  we  contemplate,  lihat  a  philosophical  ac- 
curacy was  intended  in  the  present  instance^ 
notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  the  primitive 
in  the  sense  of  the  derivative  in  the  hundredth 
and  thirty-sixth  psalm.  (^®) 

The  next  term  which  occurs  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  that  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  rendered  in 
our  translation  "  to  rule  ;*'  "  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day."  This  passage  is  expressed  in 
the  LXX  according  to  the  most  literal  inter- 
pretation, iU  i^xoii  Tfif  ifAifixif  and  similarly  in 
the  following,  iU  »px^^  '^^^  wxris.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  re- 
ceive this  version  apx*^  ^ 

The  primitive  idea  expressed  by  it  is  Begin- 
ning, the  derivative,  Rule.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed that  the  ancient  Latin  version  fixes  that  of 
the  LXX  to  the  former  of  these,  and  it  appears 
in  truth  more  accordant  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  primeval  language,  to  select  such  renderings 
as  approach  the  nearest  to  our  first  conceptions. 
Agreeably  to  this  view,  xve  alter  the  version 
Rule,  to  Commence,  or  Introduce,  and  connect 
the  Mosaic  nomenclature  with  two  astronomi- 
cal circumstances,  the  Phases  of  our  satellite^ 
and  the  velocity  of  its  Orbital  motion. 
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.'ItJNrkxMBirlltd  <M<iin«.  «^  liiklkta* 
4timrigmim!l-wit*Bat  Ji-Mtiwuliuhltfa  >» 
iiiutiummio  V^  •'^"■■K  i^  NOaimi  m». 
iiln.  K  k«tMll)r  HUtMWwtfMIMUiriod 
Mot,  vtaOMf  «•  imitow  M  HMr,  wamtiiwi 

At  noWtoMk  0%  i*  laMit  me  MiMi^  «IMi 
iMta  on  oollaterel  tMlSAiB^  Otakditt^ 
dM  levM  UduMliak  *«"«dMrtt  iwmOjta 
iBtlwAnUcTCnbiA.  Ttonilob^iiwvk  ' 
Mmd  «kM  th»  ladioU  rigriMIai  «r4MMi  Mt 
Hiltal'  In  «fc«  SatfMma,  Ind  tt*xUt«*  «u 
HMMd  inflie TtnMl iffM>ii«i  UK  lb ^^ 
fa««l«i,  b  ^  eqmU  BuAn' M  tlw  MM 
4V •fit* d«iiUw(ie  watt (^  WiaiilMldM 
kidfaifld  If  Umw  dteamttMUMte  frui*  Hit 
rendering  of  the  Septuaginti  in  the  eense  which 
we  have  affixed,  as  ap  exact  transcript  of  the 
writer's  conception. 

The  last  remark  we  tfaall  ofier  on  (his  sat^ect 
respects  the  occurrence  of  the  demoDBtratiie  arr 
tide.  Your  attention  is  partioularljr  Erected 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  sixteenth  Teiee,  **  He 
made  the  stan  also."  We  remind  jroa  of  the 
change  alreadjr  exhibited  in  this  passage,  «s  also 
^  the  retrospective  sensee  attached,  in  two  dik> 
tinot  acceptations,  to  the  membera  of  the  Re- 
cord to  which  it  is  subjoined.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  before  m}'  present  aodienoe-ob  <th6 
conception  which  is  thus  forced  on  the  mind  of 
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a  Btate  of  antecedent  existence.  This  is  not  da« 
fined  in  the  Mosaic  record  by  times  or  seasons. 
It  is  presented  in  the  latitude  of  a  general  an- 
nouncement, and  this  affords  a  satisfactory  aa» 
swer  to  the  shallow  objection  of  the  unbelieyer, 
that  the  philosophy  of  that  record  consists  not 
with  two  astronomical  certainties. .  .the  v^ocity 
of  Light,  .and  the  limit  of  distance  of  the  Fixed 
stars.  (*') 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  perfect  propriety 
of  its  nomenclature,  we  proceed  to  a  more  in- 
teresting inquiry  than  any  which  have  yet  oc- 
curred. It  has  been  suggested  by  the  transition 
of  the  verb  substantive  fircrni  the  singular  to  the 
plural,  in  the  same  verse,  and  under  the  same 
circumetanees.  (**) 

We  revert  to  the  Fiat  of  the  ^rst  day,  "  Let 
there  be  Lighf  We  are  here  presented,  it  is 
true,  with  the  Agent  of  vision  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  the  Solar  mass.  We  have  traced 
however  the  causes  o(  this  to  a  pure  Theism, 
and  a  philosophical  propriety.  But  are  we  to 
rest  midway  in  the  discussion  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose thgt  the  Fountain  of  Light  was  as  yet  un- 
created ?  Are  we  4o  conceive  the  possibiHty  <>f 
the  diurnal  measure  of  :time,  *^  the  evening  «&d 
the  morning'^  constituting  4he  first  and  second 
and  third  days,  whilst  the  Luminous  fluid  re- 
mained '  as  yet  unooncentrated  ?  Haj^ly  for 
our  faith  it  requires  no  such  sa(»ifice  on  the 

H  S 
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part  of  oar  reason.  We  may  regard  this  sub- 
lime announcement  as  indicative  of  the  act 
which  invested  the  Solar  orb  with  the  Fluid 
generative  of  light  and  heat,  and  appeal  for  its 
illustration  to  the  annals  of  the  astronomer, 
which  present  from  time  to  time  new  worlids 
starting  into  existence,  . .  •  by  some  analogous 
agency  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe)  pervading 
the  r^ons  of  space,  and  surrounding  the  orbs 
which  people  it  with  fluids  rendering  them  ob- 
jects of  vision.  (^) 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  tha^  in  our  efforts  to 
avoid  one  philosophical  inconsistency  we  hazard 
another,  by  supposing  the  existence    of   the 
Source  of  light  independently  of  the  Luminous 
atmosphere.    In  this  we  but  echo  the  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  astronomer,  who  presumes 
from  changes  in  the  nebulary  system  '*  the  ex- 
istence in  nature  of  Opaque  bodies,  as  consider- 
able,   and  probably  in  as  great    number,  as 
Stars.*'  (^^)     We  receive  this  doctrine  of  La- 
place  as  accurately  confirmative  of  the  Mosaic 
record,  according  to  the  view  submitted  in  the 
present  lecture.     The  first  verse  of  this^  chapter 
announces    the  commencement  of  Real,   the 
third   verse  that  of  Optical,    existence.     The 
foiu'teenth  and  following  verses  present  us  with 
the  perfection  of  physical  arrangements  result- 
ing from  these  antecedent  operations. 

This  conducts  us  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem  which  we  have  reserved  for  final  investiga- 
tion. ..how  far  we  are  authorized  to  trace  in  the 
terms  of  the  record  an  accordance  with  the  phsB- 
nomena  of  the  moon's  orbital  motion,  and  the 
fact  of  its  reflecting  solar  light. 

The  inquiry,  whilst  it  remains  unaffected  in 
its  general  evidence  by  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular import,  is  abridged  to  yet  narrower 
limits,  provided  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rendered  *^  rule''  in  the  sixteenth  verse  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactorily  established.  We  pro- 
posed, in  lieu  of  this  derivative  sense,  one  which 
seemed  less  alien  from  its  primitive  meaning, 
to  Commence,  Be-the-harbinger-of,  Introduce. 
Supposing  therefore,  (and  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  confirm  us  in  the  supposition,)  that 
the  Jewish  historian  contemplates  Specifically 
this  fourth  day,  we  have  not  only  the  manifes- 
tation of  Solar  light  introducing  the  fourth,  as 
it  did  each  preceding,  morning,  but  that  also  of 
Lunar  light  introducing  the  fouilh  evening. 
The  latter  announcement  is  thus  deferred,  rec 
koning  from  the  production  of  Solar  light,  until 
the  precise  period  of  the  Moon's  first  appear- 
ance, as  indicated  by  the  laws  of  its  Orbital 
motion  ;  and  the  very  terms  of  tlie  record  ex- 
hibit its  dependance  on  the  former  event. 

In  effect,  we  have  but  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
period  when  the  Sun's  mass  was  invested  with 
the  luminous  atmosphere,  that  is,  at  the  period 


Its  Second  cause,  he  announces  at  the  same 
Ume  the  subordination  of  both  to  the  Intelli- 
^ot  Cause  who  constitutes  and  disposes.  He 
preserves  alike  the  symmetry  of  his  Theism, 
bad  the  soundness  of  his  Philosophy. 

We  experience  then  the  conTiction,  that  we 
dfljm  not  too  much  in  behalf  of  his  narrative 
Wben  we  assert,  that  the  closest  inspection,  by 
submitting  its  notices  to  the  tests  of  matured 
Science  and  impartial  Criticism,  detects  in  it 
on  the  one  hand  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
l&nguage,  and  demonstrates  on  the  otherabeau- 
tiAd  continuity  of  event. 
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tt  is  proposed  in  our  next,  and  final,  lecture, 
to  accompany  the  historian  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  detail,  and  to  conclude  with  some 
general  observations  on  th^  aid  contributed  by 
physiological  researches  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Sacred  volume.  (*) 


those  ancient  records  have  concurred  in  estab- 
lishing one  remarkable  fact,  the  perfect  propriety 
of  Succession  in  the  distribution  of  their  mem- 
bers. (')  The  evidence  which  this  involves  of 
antecedent  Design  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  of  Inspiration  on  that  of  the  Narra- 
tor, has,  so  far  as  these  researches  have  extend- 
ed, been  submitted  to  your  consideration  ;  we 
proceed  to  contemplate  a  similar  aspect  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Record. 

The  arrangement  of  this  visible  order  of 
things  having  been,  from  its  commencement,  - 
referred  in  the  scheme  of  Infinite  wisdom  to  one 
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pre-eminent  final  cause,  we  observe  this  latter, 
as  a  predominant  conception,  inflaencing  the 
aspects  of  its  several  assemblages.  To  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Moral  agent,  destined  to  move  amongst 
them  with  such  endowments  of  intelligence,  as 
should  most  conduce  to  his  own  felicity,  and 
best  express  his  Creator's  honor,  we  perceive 
the  particular  ends  of  their  being  subordinated. 
We  behold  it,  the  fixed  point  of  moral  contem- 
plation in  the  midst  of  a  vast  physical  assem- 
blage, round  which  (so  to  speak)  as  the  centre  of 
a  system,  revolved  the  secondary  agencies  which 
gave  birth  to  the  material  world. 

We  add  therefore  to  that  beautiful  continuity 
of  events  which  characterises  the  record  of 
Moses  a  distinct  evidence  of  its  origin.  •  .its  Unity 
of  reference.  The  Oneness  of  the  Mind  which 
planned  we  conceive  to  be  indicated  by  the  lat- 
ter, not  less  than  its  supreme  endowments  by 
the  connexion  of  the  former,  and  their  adequacy 
to  fixed  purposes.  We  trace  it  in  the  converg- 
ence of  the  aspects  of  all  which  preceded  to  the 
concluding  act  of  the  sixth  day,  and  in  the  re- 
trospect of  this  act  to  the  characters  of  the 
several  assemblages  (*\  to  which  the  properties 
and  powers  which  it  originated  were  adapted. 

DetaUs  the  most  interesting  are  connected 
with  this  subject,  on  the  full  discussion  of  which 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge.  Having  noticed 
one  of  its  principal  features,  we  content  ourselves 
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at  pvdBeat  witb  the  cmdine  of  a  view  which  may 
9§ord  3Cope  for  future  cooaideration. 
,  The  ccmcludiog  Bgemy  Qf  the  sixth  day  has 
been  presented  in  ft  t^^ofold  light.    Regarded 
as  an  individual  of  a  groupe  it  is  announced  ae 
m  tingle  act,  and  is,  like  those  which  preceded 
it,  eonsigned  to  a  single  epoch.    But  in  its 
Moral  pre-eminence  it  assumes  a  higher  cha- 
racter.   We  behold  in  it  a  point  of  union  for 
die  past,  and  a  commencement  of  era  for  the 
fiiture.      From  this  station  therefore  may  a 
j^ctator  view,  not  merely  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mal life,  or  those  shadows  of  its  higher  being, 
^e  impulses  of  matwial  assemblages, .  .but  in- 
stincts and  impulses  wbidh  transcend  them  all, 
quickening  a  creation  which  would  else  have 
been    inanimate,    and    originating    capacities 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 
He  may  view  again,   in  this  energy  of   the 
Almighty,  "  the  Spirit  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,'*.,  .the  Fiat  sent  forth,  which  "di- 
vided the  light  from   the  darkness,'*  ..."  the 
herb  yielding    seed,  and  the   fruit-tree  }rield- 
ing  frriit  after  his  kind,"  overspreading  a  beau- 
tified surface.  •  .the  surface  of  a  Moral  world. . . 
the  sphere  of  agency  of  an  intellectual  being. 

We  pass  from  hence  to  the  notices  which  in- 
troduce  it  in  the  twentieth  and  following  verses, 
which  appear  thus  in  our  translation  : 

Afid  God  saidf  Let  the  waters  brinff  Jbrth 
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abundantiy  the  momng  creature  that  hath  lijhf 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  Ood  created 
great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that 
maveth,  which  the  toaters  brought  forth  abun^ 
dandy,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  foixi 
after  his  kind :  and  Chd  saw  that  it  woe  good. 
The  inconsistency  which  appears,  at  first 
vieiir,  in  this  passage,  *'  let  the  waters  bring 
forth  the  winged  fowl/'  is  removed  by  consider^* 
ing  that  the  single  term  **  waters^  indicates, 
not  merely  the  flaids  of  the  surface,  but  those 
which  exist  in  a  state  insulated  from  them  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  (^).  We 
conceive  the  term  to  be  used,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  the  atmosphere  itself,  which  a  former 
part  of  the  narrative  describes  as  having  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  **  dividing  the  waten 
from  the  waters/'  The  expressions  therefore 
of  the  Sacred  historian  amount,  when  expand- , 
ed,  to  the  following  ;..."Let  the  waters  (below 
the  firmament^  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing  creature  that  hath  life,  and  (those  above  the 
firmament)  fowl  (that)  may  fly"  etc.  The  Re- 
cord  thus  presents  us  with  a  brief  classification 
of  the  animals  created  on  this  day.  The  Ocean 
and  its  tributary  streams  are  assigned  their  in- 
habitants in  two  terms  of  the  Hebrew  zoology, 
which  include  the  various  aquatic  tribes,  firom 
fhd  Zoophyte,  ooOoiecting  thd  Kin^oms  of  Or- 
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ganic  nature,  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep. 
Hie  question  naturally  preeents  itself,.  •  .do  the 
annoanoements  of  modem  physiology  in  any 
Wiife  corroborate  this  statement  ?  We  answer 
that  they  do  so  in  its  doctrine  of  Organic  Re- 
'muns,  when  detached  from  those  obscmities  in 
which  efforts  to  generalise  have  so  contributed 
to  involve  it 

-  •  The  Wemerian  law  of  petrifaetipns  admits 
•die  first  occoirence  of  marine  remains,  and  the 
Yecord  of  Moses  assigns  them  a  priority  of  crea- 
tion. The  shelly  ezuviflB  of  the  former,  its  tes- 
iicea,'and  its  corals,  which  itgronpes  accwd- 
-ing  to  the  order  of  the  strata,  are  announced 
in  '^  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life"  of  the 
latter  (^).  Thus  far  the  indications  of  both  are 
coextensive.  But  when  science  proceeds  to  its 
arbitrary  claBsifications,  we  perceive  these  ad- 
mirable congruities  to  disappear,  and  little  else 
to  await  the  anxious  student  but  iueonsistencies 
which  he  cannot  reconcile,  and  doubts  which 
impede  his  best-directed  researches. 

A  due  attention  to  the  Mosaic  record  may, 
notwithstanding  those  difficulties  of  investiga- 
tion, impart  much  light  to  geognostical  science. 
Its  terms  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  outer 
covering  of  our  globe  was,  at  this  early  period, 
in  a  plastic  and  yielding  state.  This  we  infer 
from  the  notices  of  the  second  verse,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  calcareous  strata.    We  con- 
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nect  with  this  the  annoancement  in  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  agency  which  formed  a  receptacle 
for  **  the  waters  under  the  heaven/'  and  which 
we  have  represented  as  probably  but  an  indivi- 
dual of  a  series  of  demiurgic  catastrophes.    Dis- 
ruption of  the  globe  to  its  lowermost  strata. .  • 
confinement  of  the  deep  within  the  compass  al- 
lotted to  it.  •  .reciprocations  excited  throughout 
the  fluid  mass  by  forces  inconceivably  augment- 
ed. ..continuance  of  these  motions  according  ta 
the  laws  of  hydrodjniamical  action  . .  •  repletion 
of  the  shattered  and  the  plastic  strata,  the  inter- 
mediary and  the  secondary  groupes,  with  orga- 
nic remains  which  the  naturalist  observes,  and 
in  a  principal  degree  ('')  referrible  to  the  agency 
of  the  fifth  day,.. .such  we  present  as  a  connect- 
ed series  of  events,   not  obscurely  indicated  in 
the  Hebraic  geology,  and  grouped  also  in  the  re- 
searches of  its  kindred  science,  when  freed  from 
its  fictions  of  system  and  hypothesis. 

There  are  many  collateral  circumstances 
which  the  labors  of  the  modem  geognost  have 
detected,  and  many  ingenious  views  which  have 
originated  therein,  tending  to  raise  this  phseno- 
menon  of  Natural  History  to  the  station  it 
seems  destined  to  occupy  as  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tor of  the  Biblical  record.  The  influence  (to 
cite  an  example)  which  insects  of  the  Litho- 
phyte  class  have  exerted,  and  still  continue  to 
exerty  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  earth's 


the  sopposition,  that  some  have  been  modified 
to  a  considerable  degree,  some  perhaps  prodac- 
ed,  by  the  united  labors  of  those  various  tribes. 
The  Naturalist  has  ai^ed,  it  is  true,  from 
agencies  detected  to  those  that  are  unexplored, 
withoat  a  rigidly  experimental  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  Jus  hypothesis,  but  he  grounds  that 
argument  on  the  constaQt  analogies  of  natUEe. 
it  affects  not  therefore  the  probabiUties  <^his 
hypothesis,  that  the  operations  of  one  class  «f 
marine  animals,  whioh  are  oertain,  submit  them- 
selves to  the  oogmzanoe  of  man,  whilst  x>tbar^ 
whioh  are  presumed,  have  been  Qoafined  ito  ft 
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Sphere  removed  for  ever  from  the  test  of  expe* 
riment :  those  strata  which  time  and  catastro- 
phe have  tmveiled  to  our  view  contain,  in  the 
constitution  of  their  masses,  in  the  aspects,  t^e 
affinities,  and  the  number  of  their  imbedded 
remains,  much  to  countenance  this  ingenious 
hypothesis.  (0  It  is  one  therefore  of  which  the 
principle  is  granted,  and  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  reposes  on  a  consistent 
analogy. 

We  connect  with  this  the  geognostical  fact, 
that  those  strata  of  our  globe  which  succeed  to 
the  primitive  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
class  (^),  species  subordinated  to  a  universal 
type  comprehending  the  whole  superstructure 
of  secondary  layers.  This  important  generali- 
zation is  admitted  on  the  authority  of  an  emi- 
nent and  indefatigable  labourer  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  Another  of  equal  eminence,  and 
equally  philosophical  in  his  views,  has  remark- 
ed it  as  '^  a  fact  not  to  be  contemplated  with 
indifference,**  that  this  extensive  class  .of  rocks 
becomes  "  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  the  period  at  which  our  planet  was  in- 
habited.*' («) 

We  are  thus  presented  with  two  philosophical 
facts  ;  this,  in  its  legitimate  import,  announces 
the  indications  of  animal  life  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  certain  types  of  formations  :  that  genera- 
lizes l9ie  characters  of  them  all,  and  therefore 


On  the  gradatioD  observed  by  geognoets  of 
eminence  in  these  organic  assemblages  we  can 
hazard  bat  few  remarks,  in  addiUon  to  thoee 
already  advanced,  in  the  |H«sent  state  of  their 
sdence.  The  clasBificatioDS,  which  gronpe  the 
strata  according  to  the  animal  relics  they  con- 
tain, and  prononnce  from  thence  on  their  com- 
parative ages,  are  even  less  to  be  relied  upon 
tiian  those  which  are  derived  from  their  chemi- 
cal constitntion  ;  and  though  an  induction  sof- 
fidently  extended  should  annoonce  the  foct, 
that  organic  stmctores  assume,  according  to 
their  localities,  a  greater  or  a  less  perfection  of 
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tormf. .  At  IB  much  to  be  doubted  whether  thdse 
gradations  can  be  reduced  to  any  determinate 
law,  which  shall  assign  to  each  member  of  the 
geognostic  series  its  peculiar  class  of  petrifitc- 
tions.  The  difficulties  which  oppose  themselves 
to  this  generalising  theory  have  been  already 
noticed :  they  respect  either  of  three  classes.  •  • 
obsel*ved  anomalies,  limited  inductions,  or  con^^ 
flicting  testimonies.  (") 

We  omit  therefore,  in  our  discussion  of  this 
particular  evidence,  the  dubious  hypothesis,  to 
cling  to  the  certainty  of  observation.  We  col- 
lect from  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  that 
Testaceous  animals  were  amongst  the  first 
created,  and  the  exuvice  of  these  tribes  are 
amongst  the  first  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
geognost. 

Proceeding  in  this  research,  we  may  recog- 
nise in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable  world  indi- 
cations not  less  precise  of  that  series  of  catas- 
trophes, through  which  our  planet  passed  in  its 
progress  towards  a  habitable  state.  Its  rem- 
nants also  arrest  the  notice  of  the  observer  ('*), 
and  verify  by  their  characters  and  their  posi- 
tions the  Mosaic  announcements.  The  tribes 
which  first  occur  are  such  as  accord  best  with  a 
sur&ce  incompletely  organized ;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  ascend  higher  in  the  geognostical  edifice 
that  traces  are  discovered  of  the  development 
of  a  more  perfect  vegetation.    Botii  moreover 


.aubmeiiged  Fl^ra  of  a  fonaenf  world;  in  tb^  once- 
.fHitimftted  forwof  its  zoology^  j^id  in  thQ  gro^ 
,iD£s  of  itB.fitopeodoua  mawes*  all  tha  QvideoQe 
;:,wUch  ^sCbri^tian&w^  Bhqv>Jd  antjcipiM;^  fix,^a 
.FtUlowipliei:^  requiiie,  of  the  objctct  of  onr./Ce- 
^pearclk  ,C|«iD4or,„iii  if  .truft  .i^mp^Ia  ^  to 
.ftyow,  thfttjhe  ,f>T^a^  ata^  o(_,plfYi^\offfffil 
jMeaca  iprbi<||,  lu  to,{»rpceed  punch  iar^Kr,  t^|wi 
gm^sel.  ia^taiiofm  ,o|[  .«ye9i8,  oonre^oqdl^g.  m 
j^baroc^r.wid  d^i:««jvi^%]iM  i^hoM.exiateQQe 
ttfVf  be  traced  in  the  notio^  of  the  Beeqrd. 
JUx  ovtmrtmiag  pif  Uf.  fiuta  on  the  one  hand,  to 
-nil  the  pup«ies  ttf  UUieal  illuitratioiw  wen  an 


error  Qf  as  pernicious  consequence,  as  their  el^r 
borate  mistateipent  on  the  other  by  the  advo* 
eat^s  of  materialism. 

.  Yet,  this  concession  being  made,  we  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  spirit  of  jbhat  philosophy  whose 
truths  we  hwid  enlisted  in  our  cnuse,  to  contem* 
plate  the  era,  when  the  indistinct .  notice  wiU 
l^ecome  the  certain  illustration  ;  when  the  dis* 
tant  probability  will  become  the  unquestioned 
fact  'f  when  those  offsprings  of  human  intellect^ 
to  which  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the  ima* 
ginative  Roman, 

Ftoies  DOD  onuilbas  ana, 

Neo  dirersa^Umtn,  qaalem  deoet  esse  sorornm, 

will  exhibit  in  nought  else  their  resemblance 
more  than  in  their  united  adyocacy  of  truth. 
We  then  shall  contemplate  its  pure  effulgence 
in  the  union  of  those  many  rays  which  issue 
from  the  source  of  intellectual  light,  and  the 
beautiful  combination  in  the  material  world 
will  be  announced  but  as  the  type  of  our  refined 
evidence. 

.1.  The  important  phsBncHnena  of  organic  re- 
mains involve  for  their  fuller  elucidation  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effects  of  Diluvian  action.  The 
drcumstanoes  of  the  catastrophe  to  wbkih  we 
refer  are  announced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
diapters  of  Grenesis  in  a  series  of  notices,  which 
•present  united  in  the  highest  degree,  energy  of 

i«    ^ 


]yst..,the  ocean  upheared  beyond  its  ordinary 
\evd  by  forces  incalculably  augmented  ('*). 
I<et  us  trace  these  op^ntions  in  their  continu- 
aacei  until  the  suriace  of  our  planet  becomes 
<moe  more  "  without  form,"  and  "  a  deep"  on 
which  "  darkness"  is,  replaces  the  fair  order  of 
<»«ation  :  th»i  let  us  contemplate  its  waters  in 
their-subeidence  ...  conveying  to  and  fro  OTer 
^e  earth's  surface  the  remuns  of  animal  life...  ' 
depoutiog  tliem  singly  or  incollected  heaps  in- 
a  loose  and  inoohesire  soil ...  denuding  that 
soil  with  resistless  ii^neuce  to  the  solid  hataa 
OQ  which  it  reposed. .  .and  c»llectad  in  fine  into 
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their  appointed  receptacles, ,  tirhen  the  work  of 
devastation  was  completed  ;  let  us  conceive 
this  series  of  events  affecting  our  globe,  and  we 
possess  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
Universal  Deluge. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  physiologist  to  appreciate 
the  effects  due  to  this  convulsion  of  nature, 
that  of  the  theologian  to  decipher  amidst  the 
characters  they  have  inscribed  an  evidence  of 
scriptural  veracity.     The  difficulties  which  im^ 
pede  the  research  are  common  to  both,  and  in 
each  case  are  obviated  by  the  same  mode  of 
procedure. .  .a  judicious  selection  of  facts,  and  a 
cautious  abstinence  from  synchronising  events, 
which  respect  different  epochs  in  the  operations 
of  nature.     It  ranks  as  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  geognostical  science,  that  the 
phsenomena  of  diluvian  origin  have  at  length 
been  assigned  their  chronological  relations  (''). 
The  Christian  philosopher  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to  elicit  from  the  mysterious  sjrmbols  of 
nature  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  its  revo- 
lutions, and  to  add  one  more  link  to  the  ada- 
mantine chain  of  the  evidence  of  his  faith. 

My  hearers  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  of 
the  author  of  the  Reliqui»  Diluvianse.  Follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  eminent  predecessor  in  the 
same  track  of  laborious  investigation,  this  acute 
philosopher  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  series 
of  &ct8,  the  mort  illustrative  of  revelation  in 


-the  phaenomeDa  of  his  universe"  is  the  noUe 
Vantage-ground  he  has  aaeumed  ('"). 

Xhe  existing  [n^>o&  of  an  universal  deluge 
form  the  special  object  of  thte  philoBOj^er's  re- 
aeardi,  but  he  has  interwoven  with  hie  princi- 
pal inquiry  Bubordinate  investigations  of  mocfa 
importance.  He  has  victoriously  combated  the 
opinion  of  the  Baron  Cuvier  of  the  limited 
agency  of  diluvial  action,  and  has  established 
the  truth  of  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  aeventfa 
chapter  of  Genesis.  He  has  traced  the  route 
of  its  waters,  iBdep«ide<Dtly  of  local  obatmc- 
lioiWf  OTOT  a  comidraable  portion  of --the  ijjohe, 


and  has  discerned  amongst  th^  masseB  most 
familiat  to  our  view  the  specific  production  of 
this  tremendous  agency  ('^).  ' 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  geognost  It  belongs  n^ 
to  tlie  present  occasion  to  pronounce  on  thc^ 
distinctive  character  of  his  research,  in  which 
he  extends  his  proof  beyond  the  general  fa®t  Co^ 
the  present  discernment  of  the  antediluvian^^ 
earth,  and  recognises  the  features  of  that  eart^ 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  time,  and.  the  changes  of 
nature,  and  the  revolutions  due  to  local  cataa^ 
trophea.  The  subgeet  is  before  the  publfc  eye,^ 
and  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  tlioee  who  b^vtf 
embarked  in  it.  From  the  genuine  piety  vrbtcb 
characterises  the  writiilgs  of  our  British  philo- 
sophers we  may  expect  much,<  and  can  fear  lit^ 
tie.  Their  purposes  are,  illustration  of  our 
sacred  records. ..assertion  of  their  absolute  vera- 
city...erection  of  the  pi'ineiples  of  ia  pure  belief 
into  maxims  of  a  pure  philosophy., .and  a  con* 
sequent  refutation  of  the  tenets  of  materiaUsm^' 
We  harbour  therefore  the  well-founded  permia* 
sion,  that  the  routes  whlcb  thej  have  3eieetofl 
may,  unobstructed  by  partial  views  or  disan>t 
paAeie$  of  syirteaif  converge  eventually  to  oim 
grand  points  confirmation  in  all  its  parts  0^ 
1^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  jtbe^^aints*'  ('^)«    , 

U  reP9aini»  for  my  present  aadienpe  to  asHgn 
\\§  r^  uopfWtajRp^  Ut  the  )^«bi«p(  wt^icb  Jbw  009 


that  it  IB  unreasonable  to  object  to  any  physical 
aoDouncement  in  the  former,  on  the  ground  of  a 
presumed  inconsistency  with  the-prluciplesof  the 
latter,  simply  because  such  inconsistency  is  pre- 
sinned.  Sound  logic  requires,  that  every  premiss 
expressed  or  understood,  should  precede  in  its 
establishment  the  conclusion  which  we  contem- 
j^te.  Is  such  the  case  in  this  theological  ques- 
tion ?  Does  not  this  submitting  of  Revelation 
to  the  test  of  Philosophy  presuppose,  not  only 
a  perfect  oonceptioa  of  the  one,  but  a  state  of 
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complete  development  of  the  other  ?  If  either  of 
these  premises  be  denied  •  • .  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  both  are  assumed ...  all 
conclusions  fall  to  the  ground  of  incompleteness 
in  the  Biblical  physics  ('^). 

It  has  long  since  been  consi4ered  as  unfidr 
alignment,  to  object  to  any  system  of  truths  pro- 
fessing to  be  divine,  the  validity  of  which  claim 
rqposes  on  satisfieustory  grounds  ;  to  object  to  it, 
I  say,  as  a  scheme,  because  that  scheme  may 
be  imperfectly  comprehended.  We  may  extend 
this  principle,  and  regard  it  as  equally  unfair 
to  ai^ue  from  any  system,  removed  in  like  man- 
ner from  our  adequate  conception.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  still  more  enhanced,  when  we  adapt 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  system  claiming  to  be 
perfect,  the  incomplete  standard  of  a  growing 
magnitude  ;  and  most  of  all,  when  the  proba* 
bility  is,  that  the  magnitude  and  the  standard 
must  ever  remain  incommensurable. 

It  is  thus  that  the  records  of  Scripture  and 
the  truths  of  Physiology  are  related  to  each 
other.  Independent  evidence  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  one  is  a  perfect  revelation,  and 
daily  experience  proves  that  the  other  is  a 
growing  magnitude. 

We  may  now  assume  new  ground,  and  main- 
tain. ..not  only  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  frame 
objections  on  physiological  grounds  against  re- 
veltttioii9  but  that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 


meoon  is  preeeat  to  his  senses.  Anotker  and 
UKither  succeeds.  Obserralaon  stHl  continuet 
to  detect  analogons  <Hiea  in  the  same  eereer  of 
inquJiy,  until  in  fine  it  ceacfaes  that  point,  at 
vfaieh  his  jadgement  ctnapletei  tbe  claasifioa^ 
tion  wliioh  bivisensee  had  h^^nn^  Bj  thit'per» 
petual  amomulalion  of  partionlars,  gatheriag 
strength  aa  it.  proceeds,  be  is  enabled  to  attiun 
some  partial  glimpses  of  former:  ageoei^  in  thf 
oatoral  world,  irapassiDg' £»*  in  extent  and-de> 
gree  their  feeble  re^esentatives  of  the  presont 
time.  His  next  task  is  to  leprodiiee  thisto 
•ereral  .Bgenoies-iB  jtheir-  order^t  :hi»  aaati 
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to  oompare  the  result  with  the  announo^oieDtft 
ofrerelatioD.  -    -r* 

Whilst  the  philosopher  of  this  class  confines 
hiiilself  to  the  generalities  of  hUi  subjeot;'  ^mi  ift 
reniew  of  facts  irrespectively  of  epochs  orduvai^ 
tion,  his  course  is  open.  The*  momeot  "'he 
swerves  Scom  thence»  to  frame  a  ^olHtxiologutii 
system  from  the  relative  aspects  of  phsentnieaa, 
he  is  deprived  of  his  rudder  and  his  compass^ 
mkd  is  wafted  info  the  sea  of  ddhious  conjeela##* 
in  some  instances  -  indeed,  this  tacilmen  of  ntbe 
naturalist  has  risen  superioi? « to  •  the  obataoleB 
wbich  present  themselves  ia  this  field  of  im 
4uirjr. '  It  has  seized  on  pheuuMuena  refenibie, 
in  their  prc^ress^  to  definite  was,  and  has  se« 
traced  theni  'to  their  coanmenceBoent  hy  a  sim* 
pie  rule  ef  proportion  (***); 

This  however  is  the  case  in  instances  com* 
paratively  rare.  It  has  not  been  attempted  bt- 
ymd  the  last  •  great  catastrophe  which  affected 
oar  globe,  and  n¥ill  probably,  ii4ien  applied  as  m 
standard  to  preceding  eras,  fbr  ever  elude  the 
fhilosopher's  researdies.  The  reasons  of  ^Fis 
«re  tibvious.  Whilst  tlie  power  of  creation  iii 
ooneeded  to  the  Almighty. .  .a  power  of  antid^ 
ffating,  irreqpectiwly  of  time,  assemblages  ofef. 
iBCts  however  complex,. iwe^nnist  «ease  to  ooikl 
template  the  circmnstances  of  their  origin 
by  any  conceivable  scale  of  ordinary  off&tm^ 
'IftMU    As  ia  tlss  viable  world  ive  mttt  abstoti!. 


mitted  to '  your  consideration  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, presented  throughout  this  leadii^  idea,... 
tliat  it  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  Hebraic 
record  as  insufficient  to  account  for  natural 
appearances  by  the  term  of  operation  which  it 
assigns.  The  ground  of  this  objection  has  been 
traced  to  mBterialism,  and  the  means  of  an- 
swering it  have  been  sought  in  creative  power. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  principle  has  beeu 
established  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  which 
the  subject  admits.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
analogies  which  nature  presents,  and  to  the 
persuasions  of  philosophioal  minds,  and  to  the 
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aoater  yiews  c^  the  metaphyBician  ;  and,  to  op* 
pose  to  all  this,  we  have  nought  which  bean 
the  impress  of  demonstration  •••  nonght  bat  the 
hypotheses  of  an  uncertain  sdence,  whose  very 
principles  are  as  yet  of  infantine  proportions(**). 

To  what  extent  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  rational  inquirer  into  the  grounds 
and  d^rees  of  belief  should  influence  his  judge* 
ment,  it  is  not  the  preacher's  office  to  define. 
He  has  essayed  the  task  of  investigating  the  exr 
tent  to  which  the .  mysterious  agencies  of  omni- 
potence are  commensurate  with  our  bounded 
conceptions^  thus  to  combat  with  an  infidel  phi- 
losophy in  the  strongholds  of  its  realm,  and 
draw  the  Ime  of  demarcation^  between  acts  to 
which  Divine  power  alone  is  competent,  and 
those  passive  capacities  of  material  things,  which 
are,  through  them,  superadded  and  effective  ;... 
a  task  at  all  times  of  difficulty  and  moment,  but 
doubly  so  at  a  period,  when  the  very  causes 
which  augment  the  former  contribute  to  the 
advancement  and  permanence  of  the  latter. 

But  he  knows  full  well  what  should  be  the 
sentiment  excited  in  the  Christian's  heart,  when 
thus  beholding  the  relations  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  of  intellect  developed  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin ;  its  due  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  the  one,  to  the  other  its  inferiority, 
in  the  scale  of  causation  ;  nay  more,  points 
multiplying  over  the  field  of  the  research,  to 
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Note  (1). — See  Vol.  1 .  Preface y  pag.  iii.  (2) . — Com- 
pare Postscript  to  the  Preface^  pp.  v.  xIf.  sqq.  LecL 
iii.  Notes  (13),  (30).  Lect.  iv.  Note  (1).  (3).— See 
Lect  V.  pp.  116.  140.  sqq.  and  Notes  (16),  (17)  of  the 
same. 

Note  (4). — See  Lect.  v.  pp.  138 — 141,  compared  with 
p.  133.  It  'is  true,  Philosophers  of  a  later  era  than 
Newton^s  have  availed  themselves  of  his  hypothesis 
(Pr'mdpp.  Lib.  iii.  Prop.  19)  to  reason  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  our  planet.  The  most  eminent 
of  them  all  (perhaps)  is  express  on  the  point ;  ''  La 
fluidity  primitive  des  plan^tes  est  clairement  in<£qu6e 
par  Taplatissement  de  leur  fig^ure,  conforme  aux  lois 
de  Tattraction  mutuelle  de  leur  moUcules  : ....  ^^  La 
g^logie  suivie  sous  ce  point  de  vue  qui  la  rattache 
i  r  astronomic,  poiirra  sur  beaucoup  d*objets,  en  ac« 
qu6rir  la  precision  et  la  certitude.*'  Systeme  du 
MondCf  Livr.  v.  Ch.  6.  p.  438. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  mode  of  expression 
adopted  by  this  great  philosopher,  the  origin  of  this 
inversion  of  reasoning.  The  condensation  of  his  Ne- 
bulary  matter  due  to  successive  changes  of  Tempera- 
ture is  a  favourite  hypothesis  ;  not  less  so,  than  the 
Fluid  solvent  has  been  with  certain  Geognosts.  It 
•eldom  happens  however,  that  any  hypothetical  rea- 


ng,  1^  what  ingeniu^  never  it  may  he  dune- 
■ed,  ii  panned  otiterwise  than  at  the  expense  oi 


,.  It- is  plain  howerei  tliat  the  learned  Prelate  inUnds 
Qot  by  these  expreBsioos  to  weaken  the  claims  of  the 
}^C(«d  to  be  received  aa  a  philosophical  consist^Dc; ; 
|ipT>  ill  the  paragraph  which  immediately  preoedes,  he 
advocates  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  our  Fifth  Lecture 
reapecting  the  a^ncy  of  the  Spirit  (see  particularly 
pp.  138.  sq.],  and  in  a  subsequent'  passage,  comnftents 
on  that  propriety  of  deaigDatioDt  which  constitutes  a 
l^cipal  part  of  that  ctain ;  see  Siblical  CrUicitm, 
yol.  i.  pp>  3.  3. 50.  sqq.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
he  held  the  jtHot  existence  of  both. 
.  Note  (7};— See  Lect-v.  p.  109.  (8).— Ibid.  pp.  115. 
■qq.  If  the  reflections  there  presented,  and  more 
{WTticularly,  the  notion  of. pemaiient' agency  implied 
b?  the  tena  nemo  (p.  186),  be^liguitly  weigbcd, 
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little  doubt  may  remain  of  tbe  reasonableness  of  the 
view  just  now  proposed.  This  term  indicates  Motion 
with  agitation,  which  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  as 
not  transmitted  to  the  mass,  of  which  the  Second  verse 
of  Genes,  i.  informs  us  that  the  external  shell  of  the 
Globe  was  composed.  It  remains  for  the  Geognost 
to  consider,  whether  certain  characters  which  he  ob- 
serves in  the  strata  of  sedimentary  origin,  such  as  tiieir 
wave-like  forms,  may  not  have  been  impressed  at  a 
period,  when  the  force  of  Gravitation  combined  with 
that  mentioned  above  to  affect  the  configuration  of 
those  groupes.  On  this  subject  the  Reader  may  con- 
sult the  Historical  Eloge  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  iv;  pp.  8.  sqq.  As  also 
Dr.  Hibbert's  Papfer  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  308.  and  M.  Brong- 
'  niart*s  in  Vol.  viii.  p.  97.  of  the  same. 

We  repeat  again,  that  it- is  possible  to  conceive  all 
this,  leaving  untouched  the  doctrine  which  our  Re- 
cord so  forcibly  inculcates,  that  of  Creation.  To  the 
announcement  of  this  we  conceive  the  First  verse  as 
peculiarly  set  apart :  and  though  there  is-  nothing  to 
prevent  our  supposing,  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
was  one  compressible  within  any  assigned  limits,  as 
we  have  already  represented  that  of  the  Elohim  to 
havebeen,....yet  as  it  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  Record  more  closely  with  Natural  phaeno* 
mena  (See  Lect.  v.  p.  135),  it  seems  preferable  to 
regard  the  former  as  one  of  Disposition,  and  successive. 
That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Prelate 
mentioned  above  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
language  {Bibl.  Crit.  p.  62),  and  more  particularly 
fit>m  his  exposition  of  yt^n  {Ibid.  p.  61)  in  Genes,  i.  2. 
Iliis  I  had  not  noticed  when  I  proposed  the  change 
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correlative  ,to  those  which  are  announced  in  the  case 
of  the  Earth.  This  renCuk  may  be  extended  to  the 
whole  planetary  system,  and  introduces  perhaps  an 
additional  feature  of  harmony  into  the  Divine  opera- 
tions. 

Bishop  Horsley  terms  the  event  to  which  we  re- 
fer "  an  emersion  of  Light  from  the  chaos ;"  words 
which  express  somewhat  of  the  conception  which  we 
entertain  of  the  mode  of  a^^ency.  The  difference  which 
subsists  however  between  those  who  refer  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  Luminaries  to  the  Fourth  day,  and  those 
who  receive  the  verses  16....18  in  a  retrospective  sense, 
is  obvious.  Were  the  term  "  Chaos"  applied  as  de- 
•igiiative  of  such  a  state  of  the  Solar  surface  as  we 
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are  told  existed  iu  the  case  of  the  Earth  in  verse  2, 
a  closer  resemblance  would  subsist.  Compare  Bibl, 
Crit.  ut  supr.  pp.  2.  59. 

Note  (10). — Those,  namely,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  originated  by  regarding  Light  and  Heat  as 
integrant  parts  of  the  material  system,  and  as  con- 
ducing to  its  order  and  permanence.  Their  Chemi- 
cal relations  form  one  series,  their  Physical  proper- 
ties another,  of  the  assemblages  which  constitute 
this  system  of  inquiry.  With  these  is  intimately 
linked  the  consideration  of  their  Final  Causes,  which 
are  in  their  very  nature  relative  to  mutual  operation 
and  consequent  change.  But  we  assume  a  different 
ground  when  we  contemplate  them  as  substances  sui 
generis....'L\f^t  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  Foun- 
tain in  which  it  resides,  and  Heat  as  one  separable 
from  both.  Such  a  view  ptesents  them  in  their  Ab- 
solute capacities,  and  will  be  found  to  impart  a  force 
to  our  present  reasoning  not  inferior  to  that  which 
attends  the  former. 

Note  (11). — See  his  First  Letter  to  Bentleyy  Vol.  iv. 
p.  430.  Edit.  Horsl.  (12). — See  Estius  cited  in  the 
Synops.  Critt.  Pol.  p.  4.  sub  fin.  The  expressions  of 
another  Commentator  (ibid.)  are  worthy  of  notice 
from  their  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  conclusions 
of  modem  science.  They  are  those  of  Bonfrere, 
cited  from  Molina;  ^^  Lux  fiiit  uniformiter  diffusa  per 
abyssum....in  ipsis  aquis  immediate  a  Deo  producta.'* 

The  Abyss  being  the  QinJn  of  Moses  limits  the 
sphere  of  the  first  subsistence  of  Light  to  the  Ter- 
restrial mass,  and  accords  in  terms  with  Bp.  Horsley's 
expressions  as  cited  above. 

The  following  passage  in  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  (p.  552)  whicK  relates  to  this  subject  merits 


ag^ent,  Oxygen,  in  intimate  oombinadon  with  which 
Light  is  known  to  exist,  indeed  to  be  that  to  wfaifb, 
in  numberless  instances,  it  owes  its  gaseous  fonn. 
Now  it  is  plain  from  Genes,  i.  2.  that  the  creation  of 
this  dementary  substance  had  taken  pUce. 
'  The  transition  from  Light,  the  Agent  of  vision,  to 
tbatof  Temperature,  is  obvious;  and  if  the  Chymical 
doctrine  that  the  former  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  limit  of  the  latter  (*},  be  correct,  a  new  feature  of 


(*)  Thii  ii  mfBlioncd  u  4  phllMopliieil  iincrj.  lioce  we  poittn  nol 
t*  jBl  a  inSleieDt  (xperimeiitd  eiidence  of  the  identitj  oT  lAgbt  ud  Heit. 
I'he  aiprrimenU  of  Sir  Williem  Hencbel  liid  uxnifd  (o  pnire  tke  u- 
iil«DCB  of  tilt  Cilorifio  prinoiple  id  tha  Solu-  ipcctnitn  la  he  iadrpeBdiiDf 
of  lb<  LamiDOni ;  bnt  th<   tirj    Mwnnte   n H*ichti    of  lU.  Bertrd  b«e 
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pbilos6t>hictol  >«muigr6iii^t  pieiet^  UXiii.  ^'  JIU 
peiiides  of  the^ CWcwrific  fluid;*  ohairvea  Dr.  T/re  {Ott 
tufh-.  An.'Ci»i(ni<f),  "  by  their  distribution  in  Y«irioitfl 
proportions'  BmWig  the  particles  6f  p<md^bte  mftttdib 
modify  cdh^ive  attrttbtioii,  ^ving  birth  to  the  three 
general  forttis  of  gadeous,  liquid,  iand  sblid."  Wjb  ask, 
does  the  philosophy  of  that  arrangement  which  de- 
velops simultaneously  the  Agent  of  Heat  and  Vision, 
antecedently  to  the  formation  of  the  Atmosphere,  re- 
quire much  comment  ? 

Note  (13). — See  the  exposition  of  Buffon's  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  application  to  it  of  the  Five  phaeno. 
mena,  which  are  alleged  as  the  tests  of  any  such 
theory,  relative  to  the  primitive  motions  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  detailed  in  the  Systdme  duMondey  Livr.  v. 
Ch.  5.  p.  430. 

Note  (14). — Malus*  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of 
light  is  regarded  by  some  philosophers  as  confirma- 
tive of  this  doctrine.  M.  de  Laplace  seems  distinctly 
to  announce  his  adherence  to  it ;  Syst.  etc.  p.  249. 
Farther  on  (p.  327)  he  considers  the  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  and  aberration  combined  as.  decisive 
on  the  question.-  Compare  however  Dr.  Young*s  re- 
marks on  the  Huyghenian  law,  in  his  Natural  Philo^ 
saphyy  Vol.  ii.  p.  631  and  preced.  Rees'  Cyclapaediaj 
Art.  Light.    Bp.  Young's  Analysis^  Opt.  Lect  i. 

We  direct  to  these  researches  as  interesting  alike  to 


placed  it  bcjond  doubt,  that  the  former  exists  ctdy  io  the  Lamiooas  mole* 
ooles  ;  and  that  it  obejs  the  same  laws  of  action  is  farther  apparent  from 
the  Tariatioos  of  his  experiments  so  as  to  embrace  the  eases  of  polarised  and 
reflected  light.  Certain  experiments  als9  on  the  Radiation  of  Heat  lead 
to  a  similar  conclasion,  that  it  is  bat  a  modification  of  Light  Comp, 
Rees's  Cychpudia,  Art.  lAghi.  Diet,  of  Chtm.  pp.  268, 264.  549. 
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Note  (1). — See  the  experiments  of  M.  Gray  Lussai; 
detailed  in  the  AnnaUs  de  Chimiey  Tom.  xiii.  p.  304. 
in  connexion  with  which,  it  may  conduce  to  the  il- 
lustration of  our  present  subject,  to  view  the  observa. 
ble  increase  of  specific  heat,  and  vice  versa,  relatively 
to  the  mass  of  the  Atmosphere.  Compare  Diet,  of 
Chem.  p.  270. 

A  distinct  question  arises  here.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  three  different  forms,  solid,  liquid,  and  gase- 
ous, arise  firom  the  modifications  effected  by  the  power 
of  Heat  on  cohesive  attraction,  how  happens  it  that 
we  find  the  two  former  subsisting  antecedently  to  the 
production  of  Light,  an  agent  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  Caloric  ?  Three  distinct  suppositions  as  to 
demiurgic  operation  arise  out  of  this  ;  either  that  the 
particles  of  matter  were,  at  their  first  creation,  endued 
with  that  degree  of  cohesive  attraction,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  an  Instrumental  cause,  presented  them 
as  they  now  appear,  or  that  the  ipxs  (vs.  2.)  was  oc- 
casioned, not  by  the  absence  of  Light,  but  by  the 
position  of  the  Luminaries  relatively  to  the  Earth,  or 
lastly,  that  the  Luminous  and  Calorific  fluids,  al- 
though disseminated  through  matter,  had  not  yet 
been  concentrated  in  their  Fountain,  the  Sun,  ....  an 
agency  which  we  suppose  to  be  announced  in  the 
Third  verse. 


The  third  supposition  remaioB,  which,  as  it  im- 
pugns not  any  principle  of  Theism  which  we  have 
hitherto  advocated,  and  appears  not  to  be  liable  to 
any  philoBophical  objection,  we  propose  as  the  one  to 
be  received  ;  remarking  however,  that  the  principle 
on  which  we  have  proceeded,  namely,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  equilibrium  throughout  matter  by  thie 
B^ncy  of  Caloric,  is,  though  rendered  probable  by- 
many  circumstances,  not  entirely  placed  beyond  hypo- 
thesis. See  Dicl.  of  Chem.  p.  280.  The  well-known 
iact  however,  that  the  rays  of  radiating  heat  become 
luminous  at  a  certain  temperature,  speaks  strongly  in 
its  behalf.     Ibid.  p.  264. 

Note  (2). — See  DrBrinkley's  EteTnenU  of  AstrO' 
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nomyj  Ch.  iv.  viii.  ix.  (3). — ^The  Atmosgh^re  foUoT^w 
Light,  to  the  complete  operation  of  which  «8  a  phy- 
sical agent  it  is  necessary,  and  precedes  the  vegetable 
creation  of  the  Third  day,  to  the  organization  and 
support  of  which  it  is  equally  adapted.  This  presents 
us  with  an  additional,  trait  of  philosophical  arrange* 
ment  See  PkUasophy  of  Zoologtfj  Vol.  i.  p.  88.  (4). — 
See  Lect  yi.  sub  fin. 

Note  (6). — See  Dr.  Brinkley,  ut  mpr.  Ch.  ir. 
Vince's  Astronomy^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  258.  sqq.  4to  Edit.^. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  remark,  that  the  preten. 
sions  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  high  degree  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  have  been  advocated  by  some  writers 
of  eminence,  amongst  whom  the  learned  Author  of 
the  Origmea  appears  conspicuous.  His  expressions, 
when  concluding  a  review  of  the  astronomical  know- 
ledge to  which  they  laid  claim,  are  ;  **  When  we  se^ 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  or  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  former  existence  of  a  building  and  a 
vessel ;  and  we  may  even  be  able  to  judge  from  their 
remains,  what  had  been  the  form,  the  'Structiure,  and 
the  magnitude  of  both ''  (B.  iv.  Ch.  6.  p.  251.).  Evid- 
ence also  is  adduced  of  a  circiunstantial  nature,  in 
support  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  attainment  in 
the  Natural  Sciences ;  in  particular,  the  remarkable 
text,  Exod.  xxiL  20.,  is  referred  to,  as  implying  an 
operation  on  the  part  of  Moses,  which  should  argtie 
no  slight  acquaintance  with  Chemistry.  (*) 
All  such  reasoning,  however,  is  necessarily  too  hypo- 

(*)  In  thif  the  distiDgukhad  Writer  it  oot  original.  The  famoot  Stalil 
bad  long  aince  written  a  Treatise  to  prore,  that  the  Calf  adored  bj  the 
Ifraelites  waa  diaaoWed  bj  Moaet  in  Snlphoret  of  Potash,  and  thus  ran* 
dared  potable. 


dhrinilj  UmatiB  tbOH  otiha  Gnl,  tad  M  on.  It  tbvi  h*ppeH,tb*t  ia 
l*fie  or  tiD«  tbc  Snpnme  dcilj  direlopi  hiniKlf  bj  hi*  offipriDj;,  bmi), 
tliBngh  of  (b«  highut  nrder,  perUiaa  neTcrthelaii  to  tbingi  of  the  InrnL 
BntproceediDgiolb,  be  ii  inTolvcd  ia  ubib  dcpre  with  the  liciuilDd* of 
labrlorutan,  he  i*  iamcrgad  in  th<  >b;u  of  tUag*  pmihable,  md,  b; 
nuoB  cf  thii  csntHXim,  bMomat  nttjecl  to  death,  ytl  M  (bat,  b«o«nM  ba 
em  DBfCT  depart  Eram  himieir  in  Yiilne  of  the  ptincipls  of  bii  eternal 
diTinitj  inbEnDt  iBhim,be  reriTei,  and  beeooic*  the  Hthor  of  tha  Btanitj 
of  Natnnl  tbiogi." 

To  iuliBce  Id  Oiiiii,  the  great  object  of  Egjptiui  wontiip. . . ."  Ho 
dim,  and  ii  tBibalnitd,  thai  beooming  u  aiaapla  of  all  thouohaopi  (o 
nUch  Bortslitj  it  nbje«t ;  jet  nerar  in  napeol  of  thii  dcMiead*  fr^  Ua 
lUk  of  dntj'  M*. 

Snob  i*  an  onlline  of  the  moaitroBi  ijitem,  of  wbieh  HuiBn*  Tjrin 
kAwith  euphail*  ohtnrti,  xapi  il  aiyvKrloicltaniiiav  Ixfrimor 
r^4£  "'i  iatpiiav  (Dit—if.  riii.  p.  1 17.  Reiaka),  and  of  wUsh  PlatiTot 
hM  pMMTTVd  u  (Sj/mfm.  riii.  PtoEm.  p.  960  WjtUlb.)  Ik*  nrtMti 
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the  principles  incnleated  in  Grenesis  :  and  farth^  ota 
we  read,  Toirrou^  robg  ^b6^  v<^(&raifrai  rhir  trtptktdvra' 

r  -  •  '  .  . 

»• 

9tv,  6/iiXiav..onirbioh,  it  miut  be  oonfeiMd,  their.  GfSciui  di«<)|f]%|  ij«h 
proved.  ^ 

Now,  whicheyer  of  theie  explanations  we  adopt,  the  Phjsioal  or   the 
Historioal,  the  tame  conolnsion  forces  itself  on  the  itiuid,  that  a  principle  of 
absolute  Materialism  formed  the  basis  of  their  Theological  system,  leading 
\m  a  total  penrersion  of  the  ends  of  Dirine  wonhip.     Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed,  that  he  who  inoaloated  the  Um'ty,  the  inootimaniaableL  M«tiir% 
and  the  Creative  energj  of  a  First  Caase  of.  Being,  coald.-havf  referifdto 
such  soarces  for  his  Theological  sjstem,  or  have  Incorporated  "  the,  wis- 
dom" derived  from  thenoe  with  his  Record  respecting  the  Origin  of  things  t 
Let  ns  now  view  the  sobject  in  a'  somewhat  different  light.     Jablonski 
(tn  Voce,  jEgjfpt*  p»  S46)  endeavours  to* affix  to  the  passage  in  Herodotiis, 
ravra  Ul  ftxai  Uarhvit^r.  X.    (ii.t  IS9>)  a  mmming  iUnstratedibjr  the- 
account  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  iMginaing/ 
of  Exodos  rftspeoting  the  Nomadic  habits  of  the  Israelites.;  agreeably  lo. 
which,  he  explains  the  Shepherd- Kings  (vccritfc)  mentioned  by   Manetho 
in  a  pasiage  ooenrring  in  Josephns  Conir,  Apion*  i,  14,  as    the   Jewish 
Historiaa  himself  does,  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  and  regards  the*  for- 
]«er-as  especially  disslgnated  by  the  words  woift^v  ^iXirlwri  (H^rod,  mbi 
SMpr.^* 

Supposing  this  interpretation  to  hold  good,  that  the  dynasty  of  106 
years  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (during  which  period  the  Temples  were 
closed,  and  idolatrous  rites  suspended)  was  that  of  the  Heracleopolitss  (or 
iahabituits  of  Goshen)  spoken  of  by  Manetho  (Smteb,  p.  15),  and  that  the 
Aiiaglypha  in  the  rains  of  the  Palace  qear  Kavaak  (vid.  JTcscrqiltswd^r 
EgypU  Antiqq.  Vol.  ii.  p.  24)  represent  the  conflicts  between  the.Hykset 
and. the  Egyptians  ;  •  •  .  receiving  this  in  connexion  with  Genes;  xlvi^  34* 
we  are  famished  with  a  strong  j>resaffiption  against  any  saoh  amicable  iar 
teroourse,  u  adoption  of  customs,  or  oommnnity  of  theological  principles 
should  imply. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  farther,  that' the  sigaUicsftfon  of  the  Ooptie  SOS, 
^fnmt,  dugrauM,  oompared  with  Genesis  <i&i .  sifpr^  adds  not  a  littli  tOitfaa 
plinsibility  of  this  opinion  of  Jfblonski :  compare  -  however  Zo^ft  D$ 
OSsfisoe.  p.889. not  SO.    Crooaer,  CoMMnf. etc.}  xvi.  endnotes. 


cap.  7  sqqO,  and  cited  at  length  by  Grotius  in  his 
Treatise  De  veritate.  Lib.  i.  Not.  3.  which  is  supposed 
with  much  probability  to  have  been  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  though  not  advanced  as  such  in  express 
terms  by  the  Historian.  We  find  here,  amongst  other 
absurdities,  the  doctrine  of  Equivocal  generation 
maintained,  in  contradistinction,  as  it  were,  to  Geoes.  i. 
20—5. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  system  of  Instruction  adopted  amongst  them, 
as  detailed  by  Diodorus. 

The  branches  of  education  usoally  taught  by  the 
Priests  were,  according  to  this  Historian,  Geometry, 
Arithmetic,  and  Astrology.  The  application  however 
which  he  menli(»u  of  tfae  first  two  of  these  presents 
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but  a  limited  range  :  it  is  not  likely  that  they  proceed- 
ed far  beyond  first  principles,  and  more  particularly  so, 
if  it  be  true,  that  some  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances were  made  in  Geometrical  science  by  the  Greek 
Philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  As  to  the 
Third,  the  perversion  of  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  they  possessed,  to  purposes  of  Judicial  Astro- 
logy,  argues  no  great  attainment  in  that  respect- 
Diodorus  is  express  on  this  point ;  rac  re  rdv  irXav^rbiv 
i(rrlp<av  Kivfi(rsic  Koi  irtpi6Bovg  koL  fnnipirffiov^^  in  Si  rit^ 
licaoTov  ivvafxu^  irphg  rag  tC>v  Zwwv  ycvlo'ccc,  rlwav 
tlaiv  ayaOufv  fj  Ktuziiv  av^pyafrrucaif  f^iXorifAwrara 
TraparerripriKam.  Koi  voWokiq  fiiv  roXg  avOpunroid  <^-  ^-  ^'f 
an  art,  in  which,  if  Moses  was  instructed  by  his  Sacer- 
dotal masters,  (See  Philo.  Jud.  p.  606  A,  referred  to 
in  Wesseling's  note,)  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mea- 
gre preparative  for  fabricating  a  plausible  system  of 
Cosmogony.  Yet  on  such  a  basis  it  is  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  Critic  that  the  system  of  Egyptian  learn- 
ing was  founded,  Comp.  Heyne,  De  Fcntibw  Hist, 
Died.  p.  C.  Epimetr. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  reply  to  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  we  possess  little  or  nothing  authentic 
respecting  the  institutions  of  the  early  Egyptians  . 
that  the  little  we  do,  has  most  probably  been  corrupted 
in  the  transmission  by  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  Greek  historians.  The  relation  of  Diodorus  in 
particular  is  called  in  question,  from  its  perpetual  re- 
ference to  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
rather  than  to  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  and  from  the 
^mall  probability  of  any  person  having  survived  in  his 
age  capable  of  conveying  any  authentic  account  of  the 
leligion  and  institutions  of  his  country.  (Heyne,  uM 
Mjpr  •  p.  xajlL)* 


If4i6  vom  mr  ixctoib  m. 

T^titfleeamdiffieult  to  conoeiTe,  that  all  tiacnof 
fbraier  Knowledge  had  yamshed ;  that  tlioae  wha 
vmttA  Egypt  with  die  express  intent  of  beooming 
BMie  intnnatel  J  acquainted  with  that  inteiestii^  peo> 
pie,  wtere  hnposed  on  in  erery  instance  by  mi8ie|iie- 
sentation.    Indeed,  the  very  writer  who  makes  die 
obsenratioii  to  which  we  have  just  now  refiened,  qua* 
liiKS  it  in  a  sabseqnent  passage ;  ^  Poteiant  ¥«n> 
etiamscriplores  ex  libriB  sacris  repetita  dicere  ea,  qus 
0X  scriptonbns  hanserant,  qui  sacios  libros  sequi  se 
dixerant.    Neque  in  his  mentiendi  libidinem  statoere 
neeesse  est**.    Supposing  therefore  these  notices  to 
be  not  altc^tftier  unworthy  of  efedit,  it  remains  to 
aigtte  from  them  with  at  least  as  much  condusiTeness, 
as  Itom  the  vestiges  of  an  exaggerated  learning,  of 
whidv  some  authors  have  satisfied  themselves  as  ex- 

4 

isting  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus  may  also  be  confidently 

appealed  to  in  behalf  of  our  opinion,  although  con- 
versant more  especially  about  the  modes  of  living  and 
external  habits  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  the  more  to 
be  valued,  as  coming  fiom  a  pei*son  who  lived  nearer 
to  the  peniod  when  the  Egyptians  had  ceased  to  use 
their  own  laws,  for  he  appears  to  have  visited  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The 
pix)bability  is,  that  there  existed  at  that  time  some 
amongst  the  Priesthood,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  and  were  conversant 
with  the  sacred  books.  Ancient  monuments  also 
were  extant  which  hod  disappeared  during  the  ages 
of  the  Ptolemies  from  the  inspection  of  other  visiters  ; 
if  we  add  to  this,  his  own  declarations  of  honesty,  dis- 
tinctness?, and  discrimination  in  detail  [EtUerp.  99. 
123.),  we  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  allow  that  tasti« 
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ttiony  ft  greater  weight  ttian  subsequeBt  authors  havc^ 
h%%A  inclined  to  attach  to  it.    The  Reader  will  per^ 
ce^e,  that  we  allude  partieidarlj  to  the  inTidiotn  ex- 
pressions of  DiodortiSy  Lib.  i.  Cap.  60. 

The  testimoBy  of  Herodotus,  at  a  first  view,  i^ 
favourable  to  the  (pinions  of  those  who  are  inclined  ta 
allow  the  Egyptians  a  high  inteOectttal  rank.  He 
terms  them  (ii.  77.  J6(^.)  thef  wisest  of  men ;  bespeaks  of 
them  {ibid.  4.  82. 121.)  as  most  eminent  in  knowledge 
and  inventidns  ;  those  amongst  them  in  particridar, 
whom  he  terms  iiirpol,  a  class  of  men  whom  we  may, 
consistently  with  the  expressions  of  Diodoms  Q.  Bl.) 
rank  amongst  the  Judicial  astrologers  ;  yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  their  pretensions,  we  shall  find  but 
little  to  justify  them.  Portents,  superstitions  and 
ceremonial  observances,  {iMd,  S7.  sqq.),  and  philoso-* 
phy  with  an  admixture  of  the  grossest  materialism, 
seem  to  have  comprised  the  principal  objects  of  their 
study.  With  the  latter.  Polytheism  went  hand  in 
hand  ;  ^^  Quis  nescit....qualia  demum  JEgj-pins  por- 
tenta  colat  ?^* ....  expressions  of  the  Satirist,  which 
every  notice  we  possess  of  those  earlier  periods  leads 
us  to  verify  ;  the  Earth  and  Sea  furnished  their  mon- 
sters to  crowd  the  ranks  of  their  divinities ;  all  in 
fine  was  corruption  in  their  Theological  system. 

Nor  can  it  avail  in  any  great  degree  the  hypothesis 
of  Sir  William  Drummond,  to  remark,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  like  tbeir  brethem  of  the  other  Pagan 
establishments,  possessed  their  twofold  doctrine,  the 
Esoteric  and  the  Exoteric  ;  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  ar- 
gue from  the  revolting  exterior  of  the  latter  to  the 
existence  of  any  thing  resembling  it  in  the  former. 
We  answer  this  by  observing,  first,  that  the  same  dis- 
tination,  which  obtained  amongst  t)ie  Greeks,  tended 


X4B  Nonesov  ucTinuB  tu. 

4^  IB  *Qj  maimer  to  free  the  dmceptiims  even,  of 

VJ^iloeopliert  from' ocmfiisioii  andgitMrneas  on.Tlieo- 

logieal  giibJectSy  a  trath,  of  which  the  case  of  Anaxa- 

gone  affords  a  remarkable  instance ;  and»  secondly, 

thai  thejr  implied  rather  a  difference  in  the  Mode  of 

e^lpamimicatiiig  certain  principles^  than  in  the  Nature 

ofi  theprindples  themselTcs.    Hence^  in  the  address 

4  \St  VvA  to  the  idohlzoos  Athenians  (Acts,  xvil 

n^aqqOf  we  percetre  no  line  of  demarcati0n  drawn 

h(atween  the  several  dUuues  of  his  audience,  arguing 

d)e  influence  of  any  one  set  of  principles  in  estaUish- 

ng  asuperior  purity  of  doctrine  ;  all  are  involved  in 

ihe  nme  censure ;  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  he 

lias  ignorant  of  the  distinction  to  which  we  are  refer- 

^fjjL    This  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  and^ 

pfgiliapsy  have  converted  into  an  argument  in  his  fevor, 

had  any  such  difference,  as  we  are  required  to  sup- 
pose, existed. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  sound  doctrines  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul  {Herodot  ii.  ISS.)?  and  of  the 
agency  of  Intelligence  in  the  work  of  Creation  form- 
ed part  of  the  Esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Priests  of 
Egypt  As  to  the  former,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  refers  to  that  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  their 
notion  of  it  was  very  vague  and  undefined.  They  do 
not  even  appear  to  have  connected  with  it  the  belief 
of  its  Immateriality,  or  to  have  extended  it  farther 
than  was  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  existing  in  connexion  with  matter.  The 
doctrine,  in  truth,  amounted  to  little  else  than  that 
which  characterised  the  Pythagorean  school. 

Neither  does  the  evidence  that  the  second  of  these 
principles  constituted  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy repose  on  very  satisfactory  grounds  (Rees* 
Cyclop.  Art.  Egypt\  of  which  any  one  who  examines 
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the  statement  of  Diodorus  (Lib.  i.  Cap.  7)  may  satisfy 
himself.  Here  therefore  a  discrepancy  exists,  that 
militates  most  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  whi^h 
we  denounce,  since  both  doctrines  were  essentially  in. 
terwoven  with  the  Mosaical  theology. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  one  more  re- 
mark. It  were  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
framer  of  a  system  borrowed  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars from  one  already  known  and  generaUy  receiT- 
ed,  would  also  connect  with  its  promulgation  the  Ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  the  latter,  and  veil  under  sen- 
sible images  the  abstract  truths  of  his  theology.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  show  how  adverse  this  is  to  the  course 
actually  pursued  by  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  Equally 
needless  were  it  to  enlarge  on  the  apparendy  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  same  discrepancy  which  subsisted 
between  them  in  external  character,  extended  also  to 
their  firat  principles  ;  that  the  system  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, therefore,  even  when  divested  of  the  impieties 
peculiar  to  the  Exoteric,  was  one  utterly  unfit,  in  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  purer  doctrines 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

Note  (6). — ^The  fancies  of  the  older  Commentator^ 
on  the  9^p"f?  hfO  O^O  may  be  found  detailed  in  the 
Synopsis  Criticorunij  p.  6.  We  remark,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  Doctors  understand  by  the  Aquae  supene 
the  Waters  of  the  Clouds.  Thus  Abenezra,  cited  by 
Fagius  in  his  Translatt,  V.  T.  Collat.  Poole,  in  his 
Synops.  Criti.  adduces  amongst  others  the  authority  of 
Maimonides,  and  on  reference  to  his  work.  n*)1D 
C303)n,  I  find  the  subject  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  His  opinion  (as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
what  he  states  respecting  the  Natural,  as  distinguishejd 
from  the  Local,  division  of  the  wafers)  appears  to 
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frvM  the  inteipretation.  Yid.  Fol.  60.  We  maj  per- 
iMps  add  that  of  Joaephnsy  in  his  account  of  Creatkm, 
^A$^fq.  Cap.  i. 

Note  (7). — ^We  observe,  that  neither  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX,  viroKcvrci>....ls'cv«ii  rov  TrtptiofianK^  nor  that 
M  our  anthorised  YeiBion,  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  original  in  vs.  7.    The  exact  translatum  of 
this  presents  as  accurate  a  conception  as  was  attaina- 
ble at  that  period  of  the  philosophical  truth  adTcrted 
lo  in  the  Lecture  :  Let  a  Fluid  intervene,  inferior  in 
jdenstty  to  the  Waters  of  the  Sea,  and  superior  to  the 
Elastic  vapor,  the  production  of  which  will  be  conse- 
quent on  the  action  of  the  Solar  heat.   ' 
'  Note  (8). — See  the  opinions  of  Drusius  and  Vata- 
Uus  in  the  Synops.  Crit.  p.  6.    Such  also  is  that  of 
Bp.  Horsley,  who  derives  from  its  place  amongst  the 
^miurgic  eyents  an  argument  against  the  Chaotic 
jvinciplc.    It  appears,  in  truth,  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  any  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  gases  could  take 
place  in  the  manner  which  he  controverts  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  re(iuisite,  as  an  aid  to  his  hypothesis,  to  regard 
the   attufil   creation   of  the  Lights   as  having   taken 
place  on  the   Fourth  day.     The  action  of  Solar   heat 
could  never  alter  the  constitution^  however  it  might 
modify  the  form,  of  the  aqueous  mass,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  atmospheric  air. 

Note  (9). — Compare  Isaiah,  xlii.  6.  xliv.  24.  Psal. 
cxxxvi.  6.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  expresses  the  He- 
brew word  in  Ps.  xix.  2.  by  a  word,  the  root  of  which 
is,  ^)H,  and  which  signifies  Aer. 

Note  (10). — "A  Syriaco  usu  y\>^.  quod  sigziiiicat 
wUZiiv,  amijmmere  ....forte  Hebr.  primo  siguificat  com- 
primercy  iudeque  extendere  ;  nam  premendo  res  ex- 
teuduntur  ;"  Synojjs.  ubi  supra.    We  meet,  it  is  true, 
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in  the  passage  referred  to  (Luke,  fL  9^.),  the  words 
fiirpov  wtvufffUpiw  rendered  by  this  term  in  the  Syriac$ 
bat|we  might  as  well  argue,  perhaps  indeed  with  mote 
reason,  from  the  sense  usual  in  Hebrew  to  that  in  the 
Syriac,  as  vice  versa.  That  the  two  significations  aie^ 
however,  strictly  correlative,  appeaxs  plainly  from  tha 
use  of  the  Hebrew  in  £xod.  xxxix.  3.  Isa.  xl*  19.  attd 
both  concur  in  sanctioning  the  philosophical  sensef 
which  we  affix  to  this  part  of  the  Record. 

Note  (11). — Compare  Schleusner,  Lexic.  Vei.  Titf. 
in  voc.  aTcpi«u/bia.  Synops.  Critt.  ubi  supra.  Leigh's 
Critica  Sacraj  p.  2d6.  Notes  e.  g.  The  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  (a  modification  of  that  of  his  master 
Anaximander)  is  detailed  in  the  Diet.  Histor.  Steplumiy 
p.  103.  from  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Anaxun.  p.  80.  Hie 
Platonic  term  Tam^  is  noticed  by  Bonfrere  (Synaps. 
Criit.  6  J  as  the  rendering  adopted  by  Grotius. 

Note  (12). — "  Justinus  Martyr,  ApoL  2,  probat  Pla* 
tonem,  quicquid  veri  doctierit,  ex  Mosis,  aliorumque 
prophetarum  doctrina  hau8i8se....Clemen8,  PsBdagog. 
2.  1,  *  Hato,'  inquit,  *  veritatem  Philosophorum  ita 
sectatus  est,  ut  Hebraic®  veritatis  excitaret  scintil- 
lam.'  £t  3.  1,  ^ifXo^c  ftoivirlaic  o  iravra  Spccrroc 
frkirmv.  Idem,  Strom.  1,  *  Plato  ex  Hebraeis  est  philo- 
sophus.'  Ibidem  ait  ex  Mose  Platonem  plurima  sum- 
prisse,  eonimque  qusB  in  legibus  Mosaicis  discuntur, 
fiiisseadmodnm  studiosum,  Ibidem,  Numenius,  Phi- 
losophus  Pythagoraeus,  seribit ;  r\  yap  l<m  wXarwv,  fi 
/LccMT^  Amic<?wv."  fDict.  Hut.  Steph.  in  Plat  J. ...a.  sen- 
timent, we  remark,  against  which,  however  worthy  it 
may  be  of  the  heathen  philosopher  of  Apamea,  the 
Christian  should  protest  as  destitute  of  reason,  and 
dangerous  in  its  application.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether 
usable  16  suppose,  that  llie  Author  of  the  Timsus 
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has  profited  in  some  degree  by  the  lessons  of  a  porer 
pliilosophy  than  that  which  his  own  resources,  or 
tliose  of  his  countrymen,  could  have  afforded.  The 
learned  Reader  is  referred  to  his  expressions  in  the 
above  mentioned  Treatise  (p.  816.  c.  4.  sqq.  Bipont.) 
for  a  comparison  with  those  of  Moses  in  Genes,  i.  4- 
10. 12.  18. 21.  31. 
J^OTE  (13). — Grenes.  i.  11. 

Kai  clircv  6  Of^,  /SXaonfcrorca  i^  yri  /3orovifv  xiprov, 

awupov  owipfAa  Kara  ^^voc  koL  KoSi'  bpLOiirttray  koI  S^Xov 

Kopiri/xov  iroiovv  icapir&Vy  o2  rh  avfpfiuairov  iv  avri^  Kara 

yivoQ  €iri  r^c  7$C*     LXX. 

Et  dixit  Deus  ;  germinet  terra  herbam  mrentem^  qvw 
9emini/icet  semeriy  lignum  frugiferumy  faciens  fructum 

juxta  gpeciefn  suam,  cujm  semen  in  semetipso  sit  super 

terram.  Seb.  Munst 

It  thus  appears,  that  both  the  LXX  and  Munster 
agree  in  rendering  ^109  HS^*T  in  conjunction  ;  yet  the 
latter  in  his  note  on  the  passage  draws  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction, interpreting  the  former  as  the  tender  herb, 
according  to  the  marginal  rendering  in  our  English 
Version,  and  ntt^y  as  the  vegetation  grown  up  to  ma- 
turity. 

In  the  translation  cited  in  the  Lecture,  the  word  Kitfl 
is  rendered  in  accordance  with  Rabbi  Salomon's  view, 
who  distinguishes  between  the  generic  term,  and  the 
special,  ni^y ;  (See  Fagius  in  Poli  Synops,  p.  8  ;)  on 
collation  however  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occui's,  Munster's  view  appears  the  more  coiTect. 
Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.  Job.  xxxviii. 
27.  Isa.  xxxvii.  27.  Schleusner  is  express  on  the  point. 
" /3oTaviji^  X^P^o^  l^^^)  P^i^sim  herbam  graminis...aK^y 
herba,  ct  quidem  adultior,"  See  Lexic.  in  voc  /3ot.  and 
texts  cited  therein.    This  being  conceded,  the  Mosaic 
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account  presents  us  with  this  ^^  furniture  of  the  earth*' 
in  its  different  states  of  progress,  and,  consistently 
with  its  general  spirit,  with  Creative  power,  anticipat- 
ing at  once  the  successire  effects  of  Natural  causes. 
This  conception  is  still  further  aided  hy  the  occurrence 
of  the  term  ^D  f y,  which  are  understood  by  some  to 
mean,  the  tree  in  its  maturity  of  fructification.  See 
Fag.  and  Menoch.  in  Pol.  Synops,  ubi  supra.  As  to 
the  refinements  of  the  Rabbis,  who  speculate  bora  the 
language  of  the  text  on  the  season  to  which  we  are  to 
refer  these  events,  we  may  safely  dispense  with  a^y 
minute  investigation  ;  ^  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,  atque  idem  jungat  viilpes." — 

It  may  serve  a  more  profitable  purpose  to  collate 
with  the  present  text  Genes,  ii.  5.  in  which  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sacred  writer  manifestly  is,  to  preserve 
strictly  the  view  of  Creative  power  operating  at  this 
period,  and  independently  of  natiural  causes.  He 
marks  it  therefore  as  strongly  as  language  can,  in  his 
recapitulatory  notice  of  Creation,  ^'  And  (Grod  made) 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and 
every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  g^ew,*'  that  is,  the 
production  of  the  vegetable  tribes  was  due  exclusively 
to  Almighty  power.  Nor  can  I  conceive  even  how 
the  words  of  our  Translation  can  be  tortured  into  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  some  Divines  of  emin- 
ence (See  Supplement  to  the  Comparative  Estimate^ 
p.  179.)  so  as  to  admit  of  a  different  acceptation. 

But  the  reasoning  becomes  still  more  conclusive, 
when  it  appears,  that  the  version  of  the  particle  Olifi 
can  be  so  changed,  as  to  mark  more  emphatically  the 
period  of  this  creation.  It  has  been  observed  by  the 
learned  Author  of  the  work  referred  to  above,  that 
NoUiua  andTympiuB  have  long  since  established  its 
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The  Teaaon  of  tbis  is  obvious.  He  thus,  as  is  evid- 
«U  from  his  T«i8ioii  of  the  passage,  renders  it  tsdif- 
SuKOXt  whidi  of  the  two  contested  meanings  we  apply 
to  &yt),  AS  each  in,  by  this  gfutunatical  artifice,  con- 
TftXiblo  into  Ae  othetr. 

His -CODoliiding  words ^onrey  with. much  precinMi 
ihe  proper  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  rcTBes  which 
(jommewx  the  Second  chaplMr.  The  Ehjhim.axe  mcn- 
ti^nfid  as  having  ewi^ed  no  natural  means,  humec- 
Miticn,  or  fciUafe  '<^  the  earth,  for  inresting  it  with 
ita  v^getahie  {nednotioiifi,  bnt,  befioie  cither  cotM  <ope- 
Mte  inutile  usual' way,  <prBdaeed  ^cvciy  asgetablefom 
in  it««attaitr';  **  Neque  enim  ihoc  Tolt  ideo  ynoa 
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bflDc  Hon  extiiis^,  quia  adminkula  ktiussMii  d^Coe* 
runt ;  sed  ideo  solo  nutu  verbove  condita,  quaadoqai. 
dem  istiusmadi  niJbil  suppelebat.^' 

The  pa880^  thuB  pres^sted  in  its  pfadn  aad  •obwion 
sense,  and  freed  from  those  refinements  of  inteipceta- 
lion,  which  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Reemd  without 
serving  the  cause  of  philosophji  exJiihits  in  its  puftst 
form, the  theistic  principle  of  the  Jewish  Betigioii. 

Note  (14). — See  supr.  Note  (8). 

NoTi:  (15).— See  ne  Hutorieal  Eloge  rof  Werner,  by 
The  Bar<m  Cuvier/  Edmb.  Phil.  Joum.  Vol.  iw.  p.  1. 

Note  (16). — ^The  propriety  of  the  word  (l)p^)  res 
dered  ^  congregentur*  in  this  verse,  is  remarked  1^ 
Fuller  in  his  Mi9celUmga ;  cf.  Synopt.  Criti.  Tlie 
term  \p  denotes  a  perpendicular....the  shortest  line.... 
and  the  expressions  reported  bj  Poole  are,  **  Videmias 
vim  Jrecti  motus  (utpote  brevissimi)  elementis,  aqun 
inprimis,  inditam.*' 

It  appears,  however,  difficidt  to  conceive,  how  tiiis 
law  could  be  observed  by  the  particles  of  the  Fluid, 
whilst  retiring  from  one  part  of  the  terrestrial  (^herald 
to  another  :  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  necessary  ;  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  1p,  a  markmg4iney  is  sufficiently  deter* 
minate  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  argument. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  term  OlpOf 
rendered,  ^  one  place,'  is  a  derivative  from  nip,  and 
may  more  exactly  be  translated,  A  basmj  or  rmervair  ; 
^  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  made  to  tend 
to  one  reservoir,"  is  therefore  the  accurate  version 
of  Ais  passage,  with  which  the  Seader  may  eompflore 
the  acceptations  in  Exod.  vii.  19.  Levit  xi.  86.  Isa 
xxii;  11.  Thus  in  the  next  verse,  in  whiA  a  kindred 
dbrivBtive  occurs,  the  Oialdee,  as  translated  by  Fa- 
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glut,  Domutm  efmgrtgaimmu  mqmarmmj  pieeents  a  simi- 
lar flense. 

The  eooeeptioii  of  the  agency  which  led  to  this  con- 
giegati<m  of  the  waten,  namelj,  that  it  was  one  of  a 
serieSy  which  giadnall j  prepared  oor  globe  for  the 
inal  recession  of  the  Ocean,  and  was  accompanied 
throogfaont  by  changes  amongst  the  serenJ  orders  of 
strata,  is  one  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  eveiy  page 
of  geognostical  research.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
this  notion  was,  in  part,  prevalent  among  the  older 
Commentators,  as  we  may  perceiTe  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Bonfirere  and  Cornelias  a  Lapide,  Sfmppg* 
CrUt.  Nay  even  the  language  of  M.  Hnmboldt  in 
pp.  211. 822  of  his  work  On  the  99fperpasttUm  of  Rocigy 
bears  a  remarkable  aflbiity  to  that  of  the  former  of 
these,  relatiTe  to  the  existence  of  Waters  ^  In  yisceri- 
bus  terrae  ;**  with  what  light  on  the  text  Grenes.  vii.  1 1 . 
may  famish  matter  for  consideration. 

The  distinction  also  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  Lecture,  is  marked  by  M.  Cuvier  in  a  passage 
(Theory  etc.  §  7.  pp.  17 — 23)  in  which  he  proceeds 
from  the  contemplation  of  Secondary  to  that  of  Pri- 
mordial strata  (Ossefuetis  de  la  ierrejy  noticing  the 
phsenomena  which  resulted  from  Diluvian  action.  It 
is  pointed  out  also  with  singular  accuracy  by  Dr. 
Buckland  (ReUquise  etc.  p.  258),  to  which  eminent 
Geognost  is  due  the  completer  solution  of  the  problem, 
relative  to  the  comparative  epochs  of  the  changes, 
which  have  occurred  since  the  Creation  in  the  crust  of 
our  planet.  Compare  also  Mr.  Greenough's  Critical 
Examination^  referred  to  ibid.  p.  224.  and  Diet,  of 
Chem.  p.  483. 

.    The  principle  of  the  comparison  which  we  institute 
at  present,  namely,  of  the  Scriptural  language  with 
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the  Statements  of  those,  who  are  most  eompeteiit  to 
decide  on  the  mineral  structure  of  the  globe,  is  to  be 
iLept  in  mind....that  the  agency  of  this  day  was  the 
last  of  a  series,  of  which  plain  indication  is  afforded 
us  in  TS.  2,  as  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  fit  re- 
ceptacle for  man.  This  verse  announces  to  us,  in  as 
express  terms  as  language  can,  the  commencement  of 
action  on  the  Abyss  of  waters,  and  the  communication 
of  impulse  to  them.  Are  we  to  suppose  it  destitute 
of  meaning,  or  to  neglect  the  data  which  it  supplies 
for  approximating  it  to  the  language  of  Geognosy  ? 
Compare  Lect  v.  p.  121,  and  Note  (18)  ibid. 

The  remarkable  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Sfs- 
Ume  du  Manck,  p.  289,  may  afford  matter  of  specida- 
tion  in  the  present  inquiry.  M.  Laplace  supposes  it 
possible,  that  an  extraordinary  cause  might  induce  a 
derangement  in  the  fluid  mass,  which,  augmenting  from 
small  beginnings  to  immense  efficacy,  might  elevate 
it  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  etc.  This,  he  ob- 
serves, may  be  applied  in  expilanation  of  many  pheno- 
mena in  Natural  History.  Now,  in  order  to  render 
this  supposition  available,  we  have  but  to  present  the 
globe  in  the  state  indicated  in  the  last  clause  of  vs.  2, 
and  to  explain  his  ^^  cause  extraordinaire''  by  the 
immediate  operation  which  it  announces  ....  of  The 
Spirit  of  God.  We  may  admit,  in  subordination  to 
this,  the  excitement  of  natural  forces,  provided  we 
terminate  not  in  them  as  the  Efficients  of  demiurgic 
events. 

We  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Deluge,  an  event  attested  by  the  very 
phsBnomenon,  which  M .  Laplace  has  recoiu'se  to  an 
extraordinary  cause  to  account  for;  since  the  fact 
of  inundation  at  high  levek  has  been  satisfiftctorily 
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pwrod;  mmpimRelirmm  DUmritmm  ppu  «1.  «m. 
wUkVL  Cmia'i^ JEmof  wi^  f  7.  p.  18.  As  frr  aa  le- 
kiM  tm  ikm  ■ttttlioa  of  Scriptme,  a  cooipaiisoB  of 
ibt  Mir  text%  Gam.  L  S.  and  tL  ^  plaiidy  proros  tbe 
ideatitj  of  tbe  EAdcnt  Caaan,  and  move  particidadj 
aey  if  it  he  gf  aaUd  aa  ir  ■nopaMe  to  infer  oo  the  gnuMid 
of  Ad  kMcr,  that  the  Spirit  of  mercy  and  farbeaiaace 
heeaaMT  aftowarda  that  of  letrifavtire  justice. 

We  may  pvmar  thia  principle  of  tbe  diatmbaiice  of 
mqpdtStgaoM  yet*  farther.    The  inreatigation  of  the  pto- 
filem  jriatiTe  to  Ae  atdbility  of  the  equittbtima  of  the 
Ocean  led  IL  La{dace  to  the  conchinoD,  that^  iat  Gt- 
dev  ta  ift  taking  ^ace,  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth 
whaaJd  h^  greater  dian.  the  density  of  the  Fhnd  on  its 
aasfiiee  (Sifst.tic.  vhi  sapra).    Now,  the  siqiposition 
ofaaermsof  dmages  in  theOinnhaabeen  adraneed 
aa^  AdneMe  firom  tbe  language  of  the  Beeoid  (See 
LeeL  T.  pp.  120.  sq.),  a  series  which^  it  seems  leasona- 
hle  to  infer,  included  amoi^pst  others  that  of  density. 
It  appears  necessarily  consequent  upon  this,  that  suc- 
cessire  disturbances  of  equilibrium  accompanied  these 
siuscessive  changes  in  its  conditions  of  stability,  until 
the  period  when  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  den^ 
sity   terminated   those   changes,  and   introduced   the 
present  order  of  things.    This  subject  has  been  ad- 
verted to  in  Lect.  v.  p.  136. 

NoTK  (17).— See  Horee  Mosaicm^  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 
fl8). — Compare  M.  Gay  Lussac's  Be/lections  on  VolcO' 
noes,  Edinb.  Phil.  Joum.  Vol.  ix.  pp.  284.  ss.  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch's  Es»iy  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  pp. 
262.  ss.  Mr.  Penn^s  Comparatwe  EsUmatey'p,  437.  Thua 
Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  Considerations  on  Volcanoes  lately 
pnhlished,  regards  steam  or  the  elementary  gases  of 
water  as  the  agents  in  those  opesations  of  nature.    It 
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to  require  iMit  little  mtgtammt  to  prove  the  ade* 
quae  J  of  the  totces  ass^ed,  when  we  comider  ik^ 
oiietmistaiices  whieh  preeeded  and  aceonipaiiied  tbenr 
actkm.  The  high  Temperatare  of  the  Bewly  fbimed 
glohe,  and  the  Plressure  tmderwhich  the  internal  heat 
actedy  conciming  in  the  prodaction  of  effects,  the 
traees  of  which  we  behdd  impresaed  on  ite  PtteitiTe 
strata  at  the  present  day. 

Note  (19). — ^We  should  involve  oorselves  in  geolo- 
gical controversy  to  a  degree  foreign  from  oiir  preaeitit 
inquiry,  were  we  to  investigate  the  merits  of  tbi  , 
different  hypotheses  of  De  Lnc  and  the  Flutoman 
Geolc^sts,  namelyiThe  subsidence  of  the  land,  of 
the  action  of  an  elevating  subterraneoos  force*  Let 
us  rather  attend  to  the  words  of  Scripture  m  dieir 
T^in  and  literal  meaning.  The  congregation  of  the 
waters  into  one  place  implies  assuredly  some  disturb^ 
ance  of  equilibrium  in  the  mass  of  waters,  and  the 
eontenporary  appearance  of  the  Dry  land,  in  no  less 
a  degree,  the  operation  of  some  force  affecting  the  \m^ 
rieontality  of  the  strata.  Is  it  not  the  safest  course  to 
adopt,  to  admit  (with  some  eminent  Geognosts)  die 
existence  *^  of  both  causes-  and  modes  of  motion  ?** 

Naturalists  however  are  agreed  on  one  subject,  of 
changes  having  taken  place,  anterior  to  aU  history, 
even  to  the  t^ditional  aecouBt  of  the  general  Deluge^ 
in  the  relatifve  levels  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  We  ate 
directed  to  the  Fraetixrea  in  the  Coal-measures,  as  well 
as  isf  the  Transition,  and  Prinntive  rocks,  for  the  proof 
of  the  fiiet,  and  to  Voleaaue  energy,  the  seat  of  which 
ia  kid  in  and  beneath  the  strata,  which  seem  to  ha^ 
been  the  most  affected  at  the  period  of  whidk  we* 
speak,  the  Intermediary,  and  the  exiiMenee  o^  wkk4 
is  regarded  as  connected  with  the  structures  of  the 
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Lithophyta.  A  close  attention  to  the  expressioiis  of 
the  Mofiaic  Record  advances  us  much  towaids  the 
determination  of  the  question,  which  a  distinguished 
Naturalist  conceiyes  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Geological  science,  the  establishment  of  the  buct  of 
even  One  revolution  among  the  Primitive  strata. 
Compare  Quart.  Jaum.  ubi  supra,  pp^264.  281.  2S1. 
Reliqq.  DUuv.  p.  258.  Humboldt,  SuperpasUion  etc, 
pp.  60.  120.  Vindkc.  Gfeol.  p.  5.  Dr.  Macculloch's 
Geological  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  YoL  ii* 
p.  102. 

To  this  revolution,  whether  the  result  of  a  single, 
or  coQuected  with  a  series  of  antecedent,  agency,  af- 
fecting the  globe,  the  most  superficial  view  of  the 
Primitive  districts  directs  the  g^ognostical  student. 
That  they  were  originally  horizontal,  exhibiting  no 
alternations  of  level,  is  expressly  admitted  by  M. 
Cuvier  (Essay  etc.  cf.  Notes  p.  197),  who  refers  to 
the  observations  of  Saussure  for  the  fact  of  their  pre- 
sent "  entire  disorder,"  {Ibid,  §  22.  p.  52).  The  learn- 
ed Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology  attests  the 
fact,  "  That  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  latest 
formed  strata  to  the  older  foimations,  the  strata 
become  more  inclined  and  distorted,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

Proceeding  on  this  ground,  Mr.  Conybeare,  quoted 
in  the  Dictio7iary  of  Chemistry  (Ure),  p.  482,  alleges 
several  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  supposition,  that 
Volcanic  agency  was  mainly  conducive  in  effecting 
the  change  of  level  which  is  announced  to  us  in 
Genes,  i.  9.  He  extends  moreover  the  theory  to  the 
solution  of  the  important  question,  relative  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  globe,  "  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  found  in 
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the  strata  of  countries  now  too  cold  for  the  existence 
of  their  recent  analo^es/'  Id.  p.  483.  This  subject 
shall  be  resumed  hereafter. 

Note  (20). — See  Cuvier's  Essay  etc.  §  17. 

Note  (21). —  Compare  Humboldt's  OeognoHkal 
Essay  etc.  pp.  408. 411.  Quart.  Joum.  ubi  supra,  p.  298. 
The  learned.  Author  of  the  article  last-mentioned  i*^ 
express  on  the  point  of  the  general  action  of  an  up- 
heaying  force,  and  alleges  the  Coral  islands  in  proof* 
M .  Cuvier,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
a  general  subsidence  over  the  globe ;  from  both  which 
opinions  his  Editor  appears  to  dissent,  inclining  to 
the  belief  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  strata  was 
the  original  one,  contrary,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  formation  as  held  by  the  school  of 
Werner.    Essay,  §  4.  Comp.  p.  14. 

Humboldt  considers  the  first  of  these  hypotheses 
(p.  414)  as  the  one  most  generally  adopted  amongst 
Creognosts.  The  relative  depression  which  thus  took 
place,  forming  a  QlpD,  or  Receptacle  for  the  waters, 
accords  sufficiently  with  the  account  of  Moses.  The 
Third  day  of  the  Hexa^meron  was  the  Limit  in  time 
to  the  series  of  agencies  which  led  to  it. 

Note  (22). — See  Note  (19)  supr. 

Note  (23). — ^By  this  I  should  be  understood^to  refer 
to  the  Arenaceous  rocks  of  the  Intermediary  series, 
which  are  formed  of  the  debris  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
In  those  the  first  rudiments  of  Organic  life  are  percep- 
tible ;  they  bear  indeed  evident  marks  of  having  been 
formed  under  circumstances  preparative  of  the  Globe 
for  the  reception  of  its  simplest  forms.  We  refer  also 
to  this  head  the  extensive  formation  known  to  Greo- 
gaostsby  the  appellations  Giauwacke,  and  Grauwacke- 
slate,  the  first  of  which  possesses  the  characters  of  the 
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on  OUT  planet.  They  concor  also  with  other  phsno- 
uena  to  attest  the  action  of  pertnrbmg  forces,  as  all 
dicumstancee  lead  us  to  Suppose,  that  the  BeroIutionB 
of  our  globe  which '  inhumed  the  Organic  world,  origt* 
B&ted^  in'the  strata  of  which  we  apeak  their  derutionB 
frmn  horizontal  position.  As  to  the  agent  chiefly  em- 
jlloyed  in  Meeting  the^  changes,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  whose  observa- 
into  has  led  him  to  conclude,  that,  "  at  every  epocha, 
tfince  the  first  oxidation  of  the  crust  of  the' globe,  the 
fire  of  volcanoes  has  acted  across  the  rocks  of  the  in- 
tennediaty,  secondary^  and  tertiary  formations."  Com- 
pare Cht^n.  £*K^«fa.  §  19.  pp.  139,  sB.SOI.^411.  Fr. 
Jameson's  Notes  on  Cnrier's  £«ttq',  §  7.  B.  Did.  ^ 
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Chemistry  (Ure),  pp.  481.  494.     Pr.   Blamenbaeh's 
Manual  etc.  pp.  368.  S8.'C. 

Mr.  Penn  has^  it  may  be  observed,  extended  the 
preceding  iriew  to  the  entire  class  of  Transition  fornuu- 
tionsy  which  he  regards  as  "  exhibiting  the  matter  of 
the  globe  in  a  state  of  extensive  firacture  toid  disot- 
der,  in  consequence  of  some  violent  force  exerted  upob 
it ;''  Cow^.  E»tim.  p.  8.  This  observation  may,  in 
truth,  be  applied  to  the  Primitive  series  also,  from  few 
of  the  assemblages  of  which  do  we  perceive  these 
traces  to  be  absent.  I  have  selected  however  the 
Arenaceous  rocks,  extending  to  the  confines  of  the 
Coal-measures,  as  those  most  indicative  of  the  convul- 
sions which  attended  the  D^niurgpc  period.  As  to 
the  other  supposition  contained  in  the  passage  refer- 
red to,  of  the  Secondary  rocks  being  due  ^^  to  the  uni*- 
versal  subjection  of  Mineral  matter  to  the  Dissolvent 
quality  and  Mechanical  action  of  water,  subsequently 
to  the  existence  of  organised  beings,^'  graver  objec. 
tions  hold.  It  is  foreign  from  (Hir  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  details,  but  this  much  may  be  observed  at 
present,  that  Mr.  Penn*s  Antediluvian  Ocean  was 
quite  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  these  types,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Deluge  operated  rather  to  the 
modifying  of  the  old,  than  to  the  production  of  any 
new  order  of  Strata. 

•Note  (24). — ^The  result  to  which  the  eminent  phi- 
losopher, M.  Gay  Lussac,  has  been  led  by  his  view  of 
Yokanic  action  is,  that  the  bounding  stratiun  of  the 
Earth  is  a  crust  of  Scoriae,  beneath  which  there  exists 
a  great  number  of  foci,  some  extinct,  whilst  others  are 
in  a  state  of  ignition.  Comp.  Edinb.  Jaum,  Vol.  ix. 
p.  287.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the 
crust  was  connected  with  this  early  Volcanic 
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agency,  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  obaerr- 
ing  the  renovation  of  the  surCsuse  in  Vofoaabic  coun- 
triea,  at  the  present  day,  by  the  agency  of  the  yet 
sumving  forces  of  natare....the  temperature  which  re^ 
8iilted|  one  whdly  independent  of  the  compaiatiT^ 
slight  yaiiation  produced  by  climate,  must  haye  affect- 
ed the  devdopment  of  Organic  life  in  a  remarinble 
dogree.  This  may  serve  particularly  to  explain  the 
quantity  and  magnitude  of  the  Monocotyledonous 
vegetation,  the  earliest  of  the  globe,  detected  in  the 
Grauwacke  and  Coal  formations,  and  perhaps  a  con- 
stituent of  the  latter  series. 

Nor  is  the  supposition  mentioned  above  one  which 
reposes  merely  on  insulated  &ctB,  The  recent  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Fourier  on  the  Tempe- 
rature of  Mines  seem  to  establish  the  teud,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  high  degree  of  internal  heat  in  the  globe ; 
and  firom  thence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  crust  of  the  Earth  rests  on  a  heated  Nucleus,  the 
true  source  and  seat  of  Volcanic  energy.  An  eminent 
geognost,  Mr.  Conybeai'e,  has  applied  this  to  explain 
the  disturbances,  which  have  deranged  the  order  of 
the  strata,  as  also  the  existence  of  remains  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms  in  tracts  now  too 
cold  to  admit  of  that  of  their  recent  analogies.  Diet, 
of  Chem.  pp.  483.  767.  sq. 

All  this  accords  with  M.Humboldt^s  views  as  to  the 
origin  and  effects  of  Volcanic  action.  He  regards  its 
domain  as  having  been  too  much  limited  by  certain 
geognosts,  misled,  as  he  conceives,  by  existing  analo- 
gies, and  its  efficacy  as  due,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  the  high  temperature  which  every  where  prevails  at 
great  depths  in  the  interior  of  our  planet.  He  ad- 
duces certain  Volcanic  phaenomena,  to  enable  us  to 
conceive  in  some  measure,  what  may  have  taken  place 
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formerly,  on  a  vastly  greater  scale,  in  the  fissured  cmst 
of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  that  internal  heat, 
which  is  independent  of  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and 
of  the  influence  of  cUmate  (Geogn.  Euay^  §  21.  p.  158)> 
and  which,  according  to  every  appearance,  produced  a 
very  elevated  temperature  (Hid.  p.  174).  This  doctrine 
is  maintained  also  by  Dr.  Fleming  of  Flisk,  who  as. 
signs  the  formation  of  Volcanic  land  and  the  heat 
conmiunicated  to  the  air  by  Volcanic  fire,  as  two  of 
the  causes  influencing  Temperature :  PhUos.  cfZoohgff^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  a  more  accurate  obser- 
vation of  phaenomena  has  led  to  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  origin  of 
things.  The  Wemerian  system  now  no  longer  occu- 
pies the  exclusive  attention  of  philosophers,  engaged  in 
the  solution  of  the  geogonical  problem  ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  same  of  the  Igneous  hypothesis.  The  still 
active  forces  of  the  New  World  connect  with  them,  in 
our  imaginations,  those  which  have  acted  firom  immense 
depths,  since  the  first  oxidizement  of  the  crust  of  our 
planet,  across  the  rocks  of  the  Intermediary,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiary  formations  (Geogn.  Esfay^  pp.  410.  sq.  414. 
483. 446.),  and  which  were  most  probably  agents  in  the 
formation  of  that  crust ;  whilst  the  operation  of  these 
•force  beneath  the  pressure  of  an  incumbent  ocean,  at 
.the  same  time  that  it  leaves  the  former  in  possession 
of  .all  the  data  on  which  they  can  erect  a  plausible 
system,  advances  all  that  can  be  desired  in  illustration 
of  the  views  of  the  latter.  Compare  tc^.  p.  411.  Did. 
of  Chem.  (Ure),  p.  483.  §  10. 

In  our  efibrts  to  render  this  hypothesis  available,  we 
should  preserve  distinct  the  changes  of  Temperature 
as  resulting  from  Climate  etc.,  and  firom  the  incan- 
descence of  the  interior  of  the  globe.    The  ingenious 


ftntare.  It  Knudns  for  fbtnre  obaerren  to  delect 
the  law  (BhoaU  socb  be  supposed  to  hare  existed)  ae- 
ODidtBf  to  which  it  affected  the  ssifcce,  durisg  Uw 
aUipient  state  of  Organic  being.  This  seeinB  a  n- 
aeaich  t4  nueh  impOTtance,  a*,  until  sotaetlung  of  tUs 
■atore  be  aaeeTtained,  the  theoiiee  re^Mcting  Org«»c 
mnaiu  tmut  be  r^atded  as  destitote  of  a  main  ele- 
meat  toraida  their  perfection  fGeogn,  Ettag,  p.  3S)> 
nia  appean  erident  even  £tom  the  errors  t4  Cmner 
Katoralists,  who,  whilst  seeking  for  a  si^tioii  of 
its  effects,  have  been  led  to  refer  the  ducrepancy  of 
temperature  of  the  Antedilnnan  world  to  Astretxnni- 
cal  changes,  which  an  improved  philosophy  has  tanght 
w  to  have  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  fencies  of  those 
theorists 
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Note  (25).— See  the  passage  quoted  firom  M.  Hum- 
boldt's CHeoffnottical  Esaof^  in  Note  (86)  Lect.  v.  The 
observations  of  the  learned  Dr.  BrinUey  (now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cloyne)  on  the  EartVs  teinperatnre  eoincide 
perfectly  with  the  views  hitherto  advanced.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  that  which  is,  and  that  which  is^ 
not,  sttliject  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun.  The  latt^.... 
the  native  temperature  of  the  globe....he  takes  in  its 
mean  state,  and  at  a  given  deptliy  and  regards  ( justlyf 
so  far  as  observations  extend)  as  constant.  This,  it  is 
dear,  impugns  not  the  supposition  of  its  augmenting 
in  any  conceivable  degree,  as  we  approach  its  source, 
and  leaves  the  question  untouched,  as  to  the  efiect 
produced  on  it  near  the  surface  by  loccd  or  geologietd 
causes.    Elements  of  Astronomy ,  Oh.  ix.  Art  1 64. 

Note  (26). — See  Oeogn.  Essay y  pass,  particularly^ 
Introd.  p.  1.  and^p.  407.  (27). — Ibid.  Tabular  airramge^ 
meni,  pp.  461.  ss.  (28). — ^Vid.  supr.  Note  (19).  Gmi- 
pare  Geogn.  Essay j  pp.  411. 445. 

Note  (29). — This  intercalation  of  Volcanic  rocks 
affords  undoubted  proofs  of  dynamical  action,  affecting 
the  globe  at  former  periods  and  to  an  immense  extent. 
Between  this  and  their  direct^  action  Geognosts  must 
carefully  distingpuish,  if  they  wish  to  appreciate,  in  its 
due  d^ree,  the  intensity  of  the  former.  We  may 
direct  the  Naturalist  to  the  seat  of  the  Trachjrtic  rocks, 
the  occurrence  of  Basalt  in  its  greatest  masses  in  Pri- 
mitive, Intermediary,  and  Secondary  formations,  and 
to  the  proofe  olleged  (Geogn.  Essay^  p.  432)  of  the 
first  of  these  having  issued  from  beneath  the  lowest 
plrunitive  rocks,  for  evidence  of  their  agency  in  affect- 
ing, not  only  the  constitution  of  the  sur&ce,  but  also 
the  disposition  of  its  Organic  productions.  Hence  the 
dassificatic^n  in  the  Lecture  is  not  to  be  received  as 
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framed  according  to  a  sUict  otdi&r  of  succession.  That 
it  would  be  impossible  to  annoonce  in  the  caae  of 
rocks  of  unquestionably  igneous  origin^  and  for  rea^ 
sons  which  attest  the  catastrophes  during  which  they 
were  developed,  namdj,  their  intimate  union  with 
strata  of  all  eras,  and  the  alternations  of  the  gioapes 
amongst  each  other.  This  is  noticed  by  theGeognost, 
who  appears  to  have  studied  these  fotmations  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  :  Humb.  uii  n^pro,  pp.  420.  sq. 
i44.  464.  etc. 

Note  (SO). — See  Oeogn.  JSlnoy,  Greneral  views,  pp. 
199.  ss.  The  same  analogy  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Messis.  Philips  and  Conybeare,  in  the  Chem,  Did- 
Art  Otology^  p.  479. 

Note  (31).— Thus  Humboldt ;  <'  In  the  primitive 
formations  the  terms  of  the  series  are  generally  sim- 
ple ;  in  transition  formations  they  are  all  complex  ; 
and  from  this  complicated  nature  arises  the  difficulty 
of  studying,  step  by  step,  an  edifice  of  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  compreheud  the  order,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion  of  similar  parts."  Ubi  siipray  p.  133.  Compare 
also  p.  132.  The  Arenaceous  beds,  namely.  Pudding- 
stones,  Breccias,  and  Grauwackes,  which  constitute 
an  important  feature  of  this  Edifice  (p.  130),  are  those 
which  exhibit  most  remarkably  the  contrast  mentioned 
in  the  Lecture. 

Note  (32). — See  Geogn.  Essayj  Gen.  views,  p.  405. 
Under  the  Four  characters  of  the  Transition  groupes 
mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  I  have  attempted  to  class 
generally  the  several  features  which  distinguish  that 
series.  We  meet  with  an  example  of  the  First  in 
what  M.  Humboldt  observes  of  the  Groupe  of  the  Ta- 
rentaise  (p.  145),  in  which  Grauwacke  forms  a  chief 
part.    The  Second  relates  principally  to  circumstances 
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of  Position ;  subordinately,  to  cannexion  with  interca* 
lated  groupes  ;  this  is  exemplified  in  pages  167.  160< 
175  of  the  same  work ;  in  the  second  of  these  passages, 
such  is  stated  to  be  the  association  between  Transition 
Porphyries  and  Trachytes,  that  it  is  pronounced  a 
question  of  most  difficult  solution,  to  determine  where 
one  oodunences  and  the  other  ends.    Agiin^^in  p.  174, 
mention  is  made  of  the  conjunction  of  Basalt  with 
Pyroxene,  acknowledged  to  be  igneous  fonnadons, 
with  Porphyry  containing  all  the  characters  of  an  In- 
termediary rock.    Under  the  Third  we  may  compre- 
hend nearly  the  whole  assemblage,  but  refer  especiaUy 
to  §  22,  p*  186,  which  treats  of  Transition  QayHdate, 
a  formation  designated  by  singular  complexity  (p.  187), 
as  it  comprehends  the  extensite  class  of  Grauwackes, 
and  by  its  importance  in  a  geographical  sense,  as  it  is 
spread  over  an  immense  portion  of  the  globe.    Con* 
glomerates  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  Fourth. 

The  Reader  is  referred,  for  a  detail  of  most  of  thes$ 
circumstances  within  a  short  compass,  to  Blumenbach^s 
Manualf  etc.  pp.  357.  ss.  B.  C. 

Note  (SS).— On  the  passage  of  the  successive  for- 
mations into  each  other,  the  Reader  may  consult  the 
GeognoOical  Esmy^  pp.129.  268.  881.  sq.  405.    Bu^ 
in  truth,  this  subject  embraces  nearly  the  entire  range 
of  positive  Geognosy,  as  in  all  steps  of  the  edifice 
which  it  explores,  we  observe  gradations  of  pre-exist- 
ing rocks  into  those  which  are  immediately  superpos- 
ed.   Mr.  Pemfs  view  may,  by  help  of  this  considera- 
tion, be  much  more  generalised  than  we  were  at  first 
led  to  expect ;  for  not  only  do  the  Intermediary  for- 
mations exhibit  the  globe  in  a  state  of  firacture  and 
disorder  (Comp.  Estkn.  p.  S),  but  the  Secondary  also, 
commencing  with  the  Red  Sandstone,  a  groupe  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  last  of  the  intermediary  series, 


pentructure  of  which   is  discernible  io  the  pnsent 
coMtitutitm  of  our  «artb. 

A  more  complete  development  of  this  Theray  of 
Bevolutions  is  reserved  for  sobaequent  inqnii;.  The 
piseest  n<^ces  miLy  scirve  as  a  cootiiiuation  oflMUL  t. 
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Note  (1). — See  Lect.  vi.  pp^  IS.  ss.  Lect.  vii.  Com* 
pare  Note  (5)  ibid.    (2).— Compare  Lectures.  H.  iii.  fr.' 

Note  (3). — Sec  Lect.  vii.  pp.  17.  ss.  The  nc^elet 
of  this  distiBCtion  originated  many  eitors  among- 
Greologists  in  the  infimcy  of  the  science.  See  Whtdt- 
ciw  Gfeol.  pp.  16.  ss.    (4). — See  infr.  Note  (18)  «rr 

Note  (5). — Compare  Cuvicr'e  Essay^  §  7.  21 — 8. 
The  short  view  in  Ure*s  DicHonary  tjf  Chembtry^ 
pp.  483 — 5,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  Al- 
lowing note,  deserves  also  the  reader's  attention. 

Note  (6). — See  JPMoy,  ut  supra,  §  31.  pp.  132—49. 
and  Pr.  Jameson^s  Notes,  E.  G.  pp.  26.  29.  ' 

Note  (7). — Compare  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes,  ut  supr., 
pp.  319.  ss.  Humboldt's  iSeogn.  E9$agf  p^.  61.  as  also 
his  Queries  relative  to  this  principle  of  Classification, 
pp.  45— 7. 

Note  (8). — See  Pr.  Jameson*s  Notes,  ut  supra, '  pjf. 
308.  6.  312.  320.  The  single  circumstance  of  distm- 
guishing  between  Fluviatile  and  Pelagic  shells  is  in- 
volved in  much  difficulty ;  (compare  Greenough,  quot- 
ed in  the  CamparaHve  EHimate,  p.  352.  Oeogn.  Essag^ 
pp.  60.  5  ;)  yet  this  discernment  is  absolutdy  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  nature  of  the  Fluids,  to  the 
successive  irruptions  and  retreats  of  which  M.  Cnvier 
attrilmtes  the  formatiim  of  the  Tertiary  stiati. 


hctarj,  independent];  of  the  difficnlties  experienced 
in  reconciling  De  Luc's  IiypotliesiB  with  the  words  of 
Scriptore,  and  the  great  improbability  of  the  Origin 
ot  those  Cares  assigned  by  the  Opponents  of  Dr. 
BncUand's  Theoijr  (See  Comp.  Eitim.  Supplement* 
p.  lOS).  We  meet  with  one  testofScriptnieanBounc- 
uig  in  express  terms  the  involution  of  the  Whole  earth, 
at,  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  with  the  mass  of  wat^rB, 
II  also  inundation  at  high  levels ;  whilst  another  leads 
us  to  infer  the  Identity  of  the  Antediluvian  continents 
with  those  at  present  inhabited.  Compare  Genes-  ii- 
U— 14,  withvii.  19.  20.  viii.  4. 
;  BIx.  Fenn,  it  is  tme,  endeavours  to  obviate  the  ar- 
gument grounded  on- these  texts,  by  supposing  the 
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first-mentioned  passage  to  be  spurious ;  but  in  this  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS.  nor  indeed 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  itself,  as,  allowing 
for  the  changes  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  time 
and  catastrophe  to  have  produced  in  the  local  charac- 
ters of  the  site  in  question,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  it 
from  the  geographical  notices  afforded  us.  We  are 
presented  with  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  recent 
researches  of  travellers  relative  to  the  geogntphy  of 
the  Troade.  Its  great  features,  as  described  by  the 
Father  of  Grecian  poetry,  have  been  preserved,  and 
recognised  amidst  the  changes  of  nature  ;  insomuch 
that  it  would  be  esteemed  perhaps  more  than  frivolous 
to  object  to,  or  mutilate,  the  Homeric  account,  in  con- 
sequence of  discrepancies  which  it  is  so  easy  to  ap- 
preciate. 

This  holds  by  the  stronger  reason  in  the  present  in- 
stance. A  tract  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
advancing  and  retiring  waters,  such  as  has  left  its  im- 
press on  every  part  of  the  globe  as  yet  examined :  is 
it  then  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  features  have  been 
altered  in  some  minor  particulaiB,  when  even  the  or- 
dinary forces  of  nature  have  proved  adequate  to  the 
production  of  effects,  in  magnitude  not  inferior,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  disparity  of  the  causes  ? 

We  may  add  to  this,  the  incompetency  of  any  Com- 
mentator to  decide  on  the  genuineness  of  the  text, 
from  geographical  considerations,  of  which  Rosenmfll- 
ler  (SchoUy  in  Vet.  Test,  in  loc.)  assigns  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason....^^  nobis  ilke  regiones  adhuc  nimis  incog* 
nitse.*'  Compare  also  Dathe,  Pentateuch,  illmtr.  in  L 
It  appears  rather  a  hazardous  procedure  to  mutilltta^ 
the  inspired  Volume  on  such  grounds  as  these,  and 


ttt»fit'^.„  w«  laddrSuehas  do  mark  the  genenil  site 
vilh  adcg^reenf  probability  sufficieDt  to  autborise  our 
nfendagitD  itAsioae  of  tlie  «trong«6t  historic  dianc- 
tfiti  of  the  !fii^taMf  and  «  one  of  the  evidences,  on 
vUbh  wa  rest  oin  ccmvictioD,  "  that  the  nairatiTe  is 
true,  as  &  plain  matter  of  &ct."    Bibl.  Crit.  Vol.  i. 

p.,n. 

,)-A8  to  '  tke  ai^nment  founded  on  the  second  of  the 
atwre^aentiMied  texts,  Genes,  vii.  10,....tfaough  it  be 
gUgate^that^  may  admit  of  Unutation  in  its  unirer- 
uUty  :iB:BiiBny  instances,  y«t  it  seems  evidoit  that,  in 
'  Ijke  t  present  case  .  its  repetition  (te  IVTn  ....Bnnn  'n 
BMIVn)  indicatAB  a  Total  Bubmeruon  of  the  Earth's 
ttiir&ce,  not  a  mere  Translation  of  the  waters  from 
their  former  bed.    This  latter  hypothesis  is  pressed 
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with  Other  into  difficulties  which  it  is  fimigii  front  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire.  It  may  suffikie  at  present 
to  r^m&rk,  that  it  serves  not  to  es^phiin  (as  is  alleged) 
All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of  Or- 
gallic  Remains,  and  that  those  which  it  does  account 
for  may  as  readily  be  obviated  by  the  Theory  develop- 
ed in  the  ReligvisB  DUuvkma. 

Note  (11). — Conglomerates  ....  agglutinatsd    frag- 
ments of  i^w^'e^Liiiling  roddii  oENcf.  of  Chem.  p.  481. 
They  are  found  under  the  several  delKiminadeQiB'f Of 
Breccias  and  Pudding-stones  in  the  diflPerent  formar 
tions  from  the  Transition  to.tbe  Tertiary  ;  Ibid.   Vol- 
canoes ;   see  Lect.  vii.  p.  Sd.  etc.    Coid  reefs ;  See 
Qitarterhf  Jaum.  of  8c.  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  262.  281.    Earth- 
quakes ;  Dr,  BneldBXidLB  IhaiitffkrM  Let^^e^  p.  6. 
.  Qn  tha  whole,  we  may  Consider  the  rievolution,  of 
which  traces  are  so  easily,  discovered  in  the  domiaeti 
boundary  of  the  Primitive  and  Intermediary  rocks, 
(see  Dr.  Macculloeh^d  GeotogietA  4lmcf^fMan  of  ike 
iVeHern  Idea  pf  SooUamd^  YoL-ii.  p.  102,)  aa  one  of  a 
series,  due  to  similar  taiises,  and  producing  the  Faults 
observed  amidst  the  older  Sec6ndary  gxoupes ;  com- 
pare Pr.  Sedgewick'S  paper  vik  the  Edmb.  Journal^ 
Vol.  X.  p.  17^.    {l2).-^IteUquue  DUuviatkB,  passim. 
Dkt.  of  Chem.  pp.  488.  4.         - 
Note  (18)^ — Genee<  viii.  8*  «s. 
The  ingenious  Author  6f  the  Chmpoiratiioi  EHmate 
advances  the  following  s<dalion  of  &  difficulty^  whioh 
h|((  bei^:  alleged  to  exist  iii  the  Iqrpothesispf  De  Luc, 
(see  P.  iii.  Ch.  ff.  pp.  dlL-88.,)....the  posobility  of  the 
i^ea;  whilst  ^^  liloving  from  its  bed,  carrying  backward 
the  spoils    that  it    absorbed  from   the  continents, 
wUch  it  had  moved  forwaxd  to  submerge.'' 
It  tnay  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  £ur  thei  Ian- 


ceedJng  and  returning ,"  most  probably  according  to 
the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters. 

It  may,  perhapB,  be  irortfay  of  remark,  that  the 
LXX  use  the  ImpOTfect  tense  in  describing  the  ces- 
aatioD  of  the  flood.  Thus  in  ts.  3.  tytSi^v  ri,  SSup 
woptu6fuvov  awh  rqc  ynCt  and  in  vs.  4,  ikarroiiovro  to 
SSmp,  implying  a  succesaion  and  a  progress  in  the 
^ent  Of  modem  Translators,  Munster  seenu  to 
hare  preserved  best  the  literal  constniclion. 

.  Note  (14).— See  Lect.  iii.  Note  (12).  Cuvier's  Pre- 
MnriMary  Diaan^ae,  §  4.  p.  8.  Engl.  Transl. 

The  passage  in  S.  Peter's  Second  General  Epistle 
(iii.  S — 7)  on  which  the  Author  of  the  Comparative 
Estimate  lays  so  much  stress,  appeals  to  me  accMding 
to  his  interpretation  to  prove  to  much  ;  for  the  op- 
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position  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  vvv  in  vs.  7.  ex- 
tends doubtless  as  well  to  ovpavoi  as  to  y$  ;  conse- 
quently we  are  to  suppose  that  the  KarcucXver/x^c  of  the 
preceding  verse  effected  the  same  change  in  the  for- 
mer as  in  the  latter,  an  alternative  wjiich  few  will  be 
disposed  to  admit. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  prevents  oi^r  explaining  the 
words  1^  vuv  yn  by  the  aspect  of  the  Antediluvian 
earth  induced  by  the  Deluge.  The  propriety  of  the 
appellation  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  detects  amidst 
the  phaenomena  of  Nature  the  numberiess  and  widely 
spread  evidences  of  its  action*  Compare  Inaug.  Lee- 
tare,  Oxf.  1819.  p.  37. 

On  the  whole,  though  I  regard  appearances  as  mili- 
tating entirely  against  De  Luc's  hypothesis,  yet  I  can 
see  nothing  tending  to  prove  that  the  Antediluvian 
Ocean  retired  exactly  within  its  former  limits.  To 
suppose  our  present  Continents  to  extend  over  part  of 
the  ancient  Sea-bed,  and  conversely,  may  afford  in 
particular  instances  some  desirable  illustrations,  and 
is,  connected  with  the  cause  assigned  above,  quite  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  Apostle's  expressions* 
The  words  "  partially  understood"  occurring  in  the 
next  paragraph  refer  to  this. 

Note  (15). — ^Rerference  is  here  intended  to  such 
theories  as  suppose  a  change  or  a  series  of  changes 
to  have  been  effected,  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planes  of  the  Ecliptic 
and  Equator,  to  which  the  Catastrophe  was  due  ;  see 
Haras  MasaicWy  Vol.  i.  pp.  149.  ss. 

Physical  Astronomy  teaches  us,  that  the  changes 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  Planets  in  the  Element 
to  which  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  is  due,  are  amongst 
the  Secidar  inequalities  which  have  long  periods  ; 
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which  Noah  adcfreased  the  prayer,  that  probably  ac- 
companied his  Baciifice,  vs.  20. 

Secondly,  in  the  verse  to  which  we  have  just  now 
refeired,  there  occurs  the  first  mention  of  an  Altar 
erected  for  sacrifice  ;  as  wdl  therefore  might  we  in- 
fer that  the  use  of  it  in  their  sacrifices  was  unknown 
foxhe  Antediluvian  Patriarchs,  a  supposition  not  very 
leasoiisble,  as  conclude  with  Mr.  Faher,  that  the  vi- 
cissitude of  Seasons  cannot  have  existed,  because  not 
aidverted  to  until  vs.  32. 

'  'ThiiAyi '  No  argument  can  be  founded  on  the 
nlence  of  the  Sacred  Hifitnrian,  in  (be  preceding  parts 
of  his  narrative,  as  to  events  in  the  ordinary  conne  of 
nature)  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  history  of  more 
than  Sixteen  hundred  ypan  is  oompriaed  within  the 
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space  ;9f  Six  chaptars  of  the  Record,  aad  that  relattve 
te  Moral  and  Political  events. 

Lastly,  Though  that  part  of  the  Equation  of  Time,- 
which  depends  09- the  obliquity  of  the  Equator  anA 
Edipdc,  would  ^tf6iy>pear  by  this  supposed  coincide 
eBce  of  their  planes,  yet  the  other,  resulting  from  the 
elliptitfity  of  the  Orbit,  would  remain  ;  nor  would  the 
mean  length  of  thft'year,  which  depends  on  the  meail 
dietance,  Vary  ;  unless  therefore  we  suppose  a  change 
in  all  tliese  elements,  viz.,  to  a  diminished  mean  diS" 
tance,  a  circular  orbit,  aud  a  uniform  motion,  we  can 
hfidly  adopt  Mr.  Faber's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
lengtli  of  <^  Antiediluvian  Year.  Cf.  p.  151.  ubi  eupra; 

Note  <16).--^ompare  Notes  (18),  (14),  supnu 
(17). — Ovid.  Metamorph.  xv.  263.  (18).  Aecuratdy, 
1655,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Uie  Hebrew  text. 
For  th»  differences  existing  between  it,  the  Samaritan 
eopy,  and  the  Septuagint,  the  learned  Reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Clamcal  Journal,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  103,  or 
die  AMcietU  Univeraal  Hisiorjfi  Vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  Iriii. 
etc.  . 

Note  (19).-^ee  Lecture  t.  p.  116,  and  Note  (17), 
Ibid:  Cttvier*s  Prelim.  IHte.  §  5.  p.  12.  Transl. 

The  difference  of  Chemical  constitution  to  which 
we  have  adverted  as  probable  at  the  period  alluded  to 
is  rendered  additionally  so  by  those  which  exist  loeaUy 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  the  diversity  of  character 
which  ieiccompanies  successive  depositions  directs  our 
thoughts  to  those,  which  we  may  conceive  as  having 
o(jCurred  in  the  C3inn,  previously  to  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  HexaSmeron.  Compare  the  Te« 
searches  of  M.  Brongniart,  as  detailed  in  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  the  Edknh,  Joum.  pp.  92.  ss. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  this  theory  of 
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stractore ;  how  br  are  they  from  beiDg  agreed  oa  its 
origin  }  some  attributing  it  to  the  "  First  great  and  geoe- 
ral  precipitation  in  the  Primordial  fluid"  (Ibid.  ^  327), 
others  venturing  to  assert  the  action  of  Vokaiiic 
agency  from  beneath,  as  adequate  to  its  productuui, 
an  Tell  as  to  that  of  the  Trap  Rocks  ;  Did.  of  Chem, 
(Ure),  Art.  Geoloffy 

Note  (20).— See  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes  on  the  Dite. 
Prilim.  pp.  S95.  bb.  as  also  M.  Brongniart's  Aitieie 
in  the  Edmi.  Joum.  ubi  supra,  extracted  from  the 
Baron  Cuvier's  larger  Work  on  Organic  Semamt. 

Note  (21).— See  Note  (28)  Lect.  vii.  (22).— Hmn* 
boldt's  Geoffn.  Euay,  pp.  311.  382.  Diet,  of  GAon. 
p.  481.    LecL  T.  p.  13$,  supr.    (23).— See  Lect  viL 
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Note  (24),  supra.  (24)« — ^Humboldt,  nbi  supra, 
pp.  264 — 5.  382.  Compare  also  M.  Boue's  Tabular 
Arrangemeniy  inserted  in  the  Edinb.  Jowm.  Vol.  xiii. 
p.  130.  In  the  last  of  the  passages  cited  above  from 
M.  Hiunboldt's  work,  the  events  traced  amidst  the 
Coal-measures  are  noticed  z&  characterising  an  epoch 
in  the  Mineral  constitution  of  the  Globe.  Compare 
Lect  vii.  Note  (23)>  supra.  (25). — See  Lect  iii. 
p.  78.  sq. 

Note  (26). — ^**  The  evidence  of  all  fiu5ts  that  have 
yet  been  established  in  Geology,  coincides  with  the 
Records  of  Sacred  history  and  Profane  tradition  to 
confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  existence  of  mankind 
can  on  no  account  be  supposed  to  have  taken  its  be- 
/ginning  before  that  time,  which  is  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Mosaic  writings."  Vindici»  GeoL  p.  23. 

We  might  inquire  fieurther,  whether  the  Record  pro- 
perly understood  affords  not  data,  by  which  the  Geolo- 
gist may  be  led  to  the  same  conclusions,  independently 
of  his  science,  which  that  science  now  numben 
amongst  its  best  attested  facts.  Let  him  admit,  that 
the  fundamental  rocks  of  the  Earth's  crust  were  pro* 
duced  by  Creative  power,  in  such  a  state  as  not  to 
allow  of  the  implication  of  Organic  remains  ;  let  him 
admit,  that  the  Second  verse  of  the  Record  refers  to  a 
series  of  operations  in  the  Matrix  of  the  Secondary 
soils,  as  also,  that  it  implies  a  development  of  Organic 
life,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Hexaemeron  ;....let 
him,  in  fine,  concede,  at  least  in  its  general  spirit, 
the  principle  of  exposition  laid  down  in  our  Fifth 
lecture,  and  he  will  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  establish 
a  marked  coincidence  between  the  Volume  of  nature, 
and  that  of  Inspiration. 

Note  (27).— See  Cuvier's  Prelim.  Disc.  pp.  144.  sq. 


notice  ;  the  earth  is  in  its  pevihetion  ....  nearest  the 
PooQtain  of  Light  and  Heat ;  the  same  point  deter- 
mines the  season  at  which  Organic  nature  is  wont  to 
be  peiraded  by  stimalatiiig  and  vivifying  in^ulsea  ; 
it  is  no  argmorat  against  t^  ibrce  of  this  observatioa 
to  allege,  that  we  cannot  conclude  anj  thing  from  the 
nf^MwilioD  of  a  course  of  Nature  at  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  aa  to  suppose  that  which  must  necessarilj 
be  granted,  its  Commencement,  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  puipose.  The  coincidence  of  this  with  the 
p^od,  at  which  the  impulses  designed  for  perpetuat- 
ing it  in  cme  of  its  most  impwtant  kingdoms  were  des- 
tined to  recur,  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  erident  that  we  speak  here  of  the  Epoch  be- 
-ginning  with  the  HexoSmeron,  the  period  with  which 
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we  commence  the  biblical  chronology,  and  the  erentt 
of  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  or« 
der  of  things.  That  which  preceded  we  cannot  pro- 
perlj  denominate  a  Course  of  Nature.  No  informa> 
tion  is  afforded  us  respecting  it,  save  general  and 
mysterious  notices,  indicative  rather  of  immediate 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  Elohim,  than  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  system  of  subordinate  laws. 

Note  (28). — Compare  Lect.  iii.  p.  78,  and  Note  (4)". 
Lect.  X.  infr. 

Note  (29). — ^The  Author  of  the  Comparative  Esti- 
mate  labors*  to  reconcile  his  theory  of  a  twofold  re- 
volution with  the  phenomena  of  inclined,  vertical,  and 
floetss  strata,  including  the  variations  of  their  shelly 
exuviae ;  see  Supplement  etc.  p.  ISO.  We  perceive 
however  the  sam^  inattention  to  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Record,  which  characterises  in 
certain  other  instances  this  ingenious  performance* 
Every  advance  in  the  study  of  Oryctognosy  discoun- 
tenances so  limited  a  view  as  he  proposes,  insomuch 
that  it  has  become  tiecessary  to  assume  new  ground, 
and  to  examine  in  what  measure  the  established  truths 
of  Philosophy  and  the  announcements  of  Revelation 
may  be  rendered  mutually  illustrative. 

Note  (80).— Compare  Lect.  v.  p.  135.  with  Note  (2), 
Lect  iv.  and  (18),  X.  v.  (31). — ^The  fact  which  the  in* 
genious  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology  notices, 
may  incline  us  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the  certainty 
which  may  be  has  not  been  attained  in  this  inquiry, 
namely,  that  an  important  co-ordinate  in  Geognosy, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Fossil  species,  has 
not  as  yet  met  with  very  accurate  consideration.  See  an 
instance  of  this,  ubi  supra^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  94.  ss.  He  is 
disposed,  on  these  grounds,  to  reject  imbedded  petri- 


plication  of  these  characters;  See  pp.  51.59;  and 
M.  Cuvier  confesses  that  all  reasoning  as  to  the  rela' 
tive  antiquity  of  strata,  founded  on  the  particular  clas^ 
of  Testacea  occurring  in  each,  is  exceedingly  uncer* 
tain,  as  we  possess  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  Causes  of  their  variations,  or  of  subjecting  the 
Fact  itself  to  conclusive  experiment.  The  only  cir< 
cumstance  which  he  considers  them  as  indicating 
with  certainty  is,  the  change  of  Sea-bed. 

With  respect  to  Fossil  remains  of  Quadrupeds,  he 
appears  to  entertain  a  like  opinion  ;  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  mineral  repositories  by  means  of  them  is  at- 
tended with  the  same  uncertainty  :  Ef»ay,  ut  supra, 
^  24.  pp.  57.  88.  p.  111. 

The  mixture  of  Marine  and  Fluviatile  sheila  foims 
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also  an  important  part  of  this  discussion.  M.  Htiiai« 
boldt  observes,  in  reference  to  it,  .that  the  study  of 
sheUy  masses  is  one  attended  with  much  difficulQr,^ 
not  only  as  to  discrimination,  (p.  50/ubi  supr. ;  com- 
pare also  Greenough's  Critical  Examination  eia 
p.  303,)  but  also  as  to  their  position.  The  latter  spe- 
cies can  be  reconciled  to  living  in  salt-water :  Laman- 
tins  also  occur  in  the  sea,  where  springs  of  fresh-water 
issue  ;  Creogn,  Ess.  pp.  60.  sq.  M.  Daubuisson  adds 
some  observations  to  the  same  effect;  Traits  de  Geogn. 
Tom.  ii.  pp.  423.  434. 

Note  (33). — See  Cuvier,  ut  supra,  §  1.  p.  4.  Hum- 
boldt,  p.  2.  "  The  irrefragable  Moral  evidence,  on 
which  the  general  authority  of  the  Sacred  writings  is 
established,....cannot  be  invalidated  by  occasional  dif- 
ferences touching  minute  details  of  historical  events, 
or  by  objections  on  grounds  so  hypothetical  and  un- 
certain, as  those  afforded  by  the  yet  imperfect  science 
of  Geology.*'   Vindw.  GeoL  p.  22. 

Note  (34). — This  subject  is  resumed  in  Lect,  x. 
pp.  105.  ss.  The  notices  which  precede  are  designed 
rather  as  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  our  discus- 
sion which  is  suggested  by  Genes,  i.  20.  They  ex- 
hibit the  question  in  its  proper  light,  as  one,  in  the 
opinions  even  of  the  best  informed,  involved  in  doubt 
and  difficulty.  An  important  observation  arises  out 
of  this ;  it  has  been  esteemed  as  legitimate  argument, 
to  appeal  to  our  Ignorance  and  oiur  Incapacity  for  dis- 
cernment, in  defence  of  God's  Moral  government,  and 
why  it  should  not,  in  freeing  from  imputation  the 
Physiological  notices  of  His  written  word,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see.  A  fair  statement  of  the  limits  imposed 
on  our  researches  in  the  actual  state  of  our  know- 
ledge,  seems  to  me  nearly  as  available,  as  far  as  re- 
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Note  (1). — See  Lecture  vi.  pp.  14.  sq.    (2). — Com- 
pare Lect.  vi.  p.  8.    Note  (6),  ibid. 

The  greater  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
Mosaic  Record,  the  more  reason  shall  we  discover  for 
admitting  the  coexistence  of  Two  principles  in  its 
composition,  which  have  been,  with  much  injury  to 
its  sense  and  general  evidence,  disunited.  That  events 
are  described  in  it  on  supposition  that  a  Percipient 
existed  during  their  progress,  thus  enabling  the  in- 
spired NarratcMT  to  transfer  QS  we  may  so  speak)  the 
impressions  on  that  Percipient  to  those  for  whom  die 
Revelation  was  intended,  we  grant  to  be  the  case, 
and  to  be  perhaps  the  only  conceivable  mode,  in 
which  the  latter  could  be  rendered  intelligible  to  die 
many.    Does  this  however  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  our  inquiry,  the  traces  of  a  truly  philosophi- 
cal language  pervading  its  several  parts,  and  present- 
ing an  outline  to  be  afterwards  completed,  when  die 
progress  of  discovery  shall  have  led  to  its  entire  elu- 
cidation ? 

Note  (3).— Thus  Maimonides  (CS'dl^n  miD,  Pol.  80) 
says  expressly,  that  the  Lights  were  created  on*  die 
First  day,  but  were  not  exhibited  by  the  Creator  un- 
til the  Fourth.  Vatablus  has  long  since  remarked^ 
**  HebFBei  dicimt  Solem  primo  die  creatum....Mosem- 
que  nanationem  quam  eceperat  de  Creatione  cielet- 


midler  ;  "  Sex  diebos  completum  eat  caelum  et  terra 
(qua  dictione,ut  supra i.  I^Totamhancmundi  &bricam 
complectitur)  etc."     Scholl.  p.  43. 

Note  (4). — See  Postscript  to  the  Pre/ace,  p.  xvii. 
Lectures  Ui.  ir. 

Note  (5). — This  verse  is  referrible  to  the  dass  of 
C(^ate  Parallels  Bimembral ;  see  The  Bishop  of 
Limerick's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  !)4.  ss. 

Note  (6). — rwv  irepl  y^v  mil  kot  oh^vov  xaf»aXXa£ir. 
TimeeuBt  p.  23.    Edit.  Bipont. 

Note  (7). — ^The  difference  between  these  views  will 
be  readily  understood  from  what  follows.  It  consists 
briefly  in  this,  that  the  Jewish  Expositors  express  the 
Retrospective  sense  by  translating  IDM*,  with  the 
Conversive  Vau,  as  a  Preter-plupeifcct,  the  idea  of 
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Creadon  and  therefore  consistency  with  the  First  verse 
being  preserved.  The  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  TWf 
as  distinguished  from  lOa  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  interpretation  which  we  are  about  to  propose. 

Note  (8).— Viz.  813,  nits  n»jr,  ^yD,  V?t.  The 
Jewish  Grammarians  conceive  *1S»  to  express  the  in- 
duction of  exteiHal  figure,  and  iwy  that  of  form,  on 
a  pre-existing  material.  Compare  R.  Eamchi's  ob- 
servation on  the  former  in  Buxtorf 's  Lexic.  Hebr. 
p.  814. 

The  reasoning  of  the  learned  Bp  Horsley  on  the 
peculiar  emphasis  of  ms  agrees  with  the  views  of 
Maimonides  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  coincides  in  the 
main  with  those  submitted  to  the  reader  in  Lect.  iv« 
pp.  94.  ss.  Vid.  Biblical  CrUungm^  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Note  (9). — ^By  one  of  these,  namely  Isaiah,  xlv.  7, 
Bp  Horsley  conceives  the  peculiarity  of  the  meaning 
of  ITD  ,to  be  most  clearly  established.  His  reasoning 
on  Genes.  xxL  27,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
Lect.  iv.  p.  94.  See  BiU,  Crii.  ubi  supra. 

Note  (10). — ^Compare  Job,  x^8.  xxxi.  15.  Ps.  cxix. 
73.  In  these  texts  the  words  nvy,  3iy,  and  ps  are 
severally  used  to  express  the  making  and  Ceushioning 
man  ;  but  the  very  terms  which  are  added  in  the  se- 
cond indicate,  sufficiently  the  subordinate  sense  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

Note  (11). — BQ913n  nK1....words  which  have  been 
supposed  to  admit  of  a  connexion  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  our  authorised  Version, 
viz.  ITie  leuer  lAght  and  the  Stars  to  rule  the  tdghi* 
See  Chu8.  Joum.  Vol  xxix.  p.  243.  We  prefer  how* 
ever  the  construction  usually  received  as  the  KiOQre 
natuml. 
The  degree  in  which  it  contributes  to  the  illustra- 


part  of  ib£  narnttire.  .  The  same  obseirations,  as  is 
evident,  apply  to  ^  Fifteenth  verge,  which  is  iberely 
a  repetition  of  the  first  of  the  preceding  clauses. 

We  are  thits  enabled  to  reconcile  the  original  to  the 
sense  expressed  in  the  Lecture,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  construction  preferred  hy  those  wlio 
receive  the  passage  in  a  disfecibntin sense,  (q.d.  "sit 
luuimqaodque  Luminarium,"  Synopt.  Gri^.  p.  dj  is 
oonfimULtLon  of  which  the  :t^t8  Genes.  odix.'9£. 
Josh.  ii.  4.  Eccles-  x.  1  eie  alleged.  In  the  £rst  of 
these  we  meet  with  .the  parallel  constmction  nua 
TSy/t,  tUix  [ftnaqtieetiue)  tUicurrebat.  Ilie  appropriation 
of  Each  luminary  to  its  distinct  final  cause  is  perbap* 
best  exhibited  by  this  conttniction: 
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Note  (J  3).— Compare  Lect.  ii.  Note  (29).  He  who 
would  limit  by  his  own  imperfect  and  confined  views 
the  Final  causes  of  Creation,  may  be  referred  to  the 
admirable  survey  in  Bp.  Brinkley's  Elements  qf  Astro- 
nomjff  Ch.  ix.  and  particularly,  as  regards  our  present 
subject,  to  Artt  161. 165. 

Note  (14). — See  pp.  81.  sq.  supra.  (15).— Thus  f», 
nODD,  n)VOf  etc.  Compare  Fagius  and  Nehemanides 
in  the  Synops.  Critt.  p.  9.  The  purport  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  already  noticed,  (Lect  ii.  pp.  54.'  sq.) 
namely,  to  assist  as  a  preservative  oi  the  worship  of  the 
Hebrevrs'  in  that  purity,  whereby  it  presented  so  re- 
markable a  contrast  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
surrounding  nations. 

We  may  remark  in  transilu  that  Lyra  {Spujpe.  Crih. 
ubi  supra)  cites  Deut.  iv.  19,  as  evidencing  the  same 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Historian.  He 
appears  however  "to  err  in  his  rendering  of  p^,  viz. 
creavU-m-mimsterium  :  we  should  prefer,  dividUaqua- 
liter  J  or,  as  the  LXX  have  it,  iwivufu. 

Note  (16). — Genes,  i.  8,  4,  5, 15, 17.  Exod.  x.  8S. 
XXXV.  14.  xxxix.  37.  Numb.  iv.  9, 16.  (17). — See 
Note  (18),  Lect.  iv.    (18).— Viz.  vs.  7. 

Note  (19). — Compare  the  following  texts  with  that 
under  consideration  at  present,  Genes,  iii.  16.  iv.  7. 
xxiv.  2.  xxxvii.  8.  xlv.  26,  28.  Deut.  xv.  6. 

The  root  referred  to  in  the  Lecture  bears  a  twofold 
sense  in  the  Scripture,  both  derivatives  from  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  which  we  assign  to  &px^*  First,  it 
denotes  Precedency,  Power,  Might ;  thtO'^XX/^MiJlR- 
c6<i»,  Genes,  iii  10.  Josh.  xii.  2.  Ktpioc  clftfy  &od.  zxi. 
8.  apx6Qf  Genes,  xlv.  8.  2  Sam.  xxiiL  3.  P^  civ. 
19, 5M>.  with  which  compare  the  texts  in  the  N.  T. 
Matlh.  XX.  25.  Luke  xxiL  26.    Under  theaame  head 


primitive  meanings  of  worck,  by  simplifying  as  much 
aa  possible  the  results  to  which  a  classification  such 
aa  the  preceding  directs  us.  This.  tq>pears  on  the 
.  whole  a  safer  mode,  than  resorting  to  the  cotrespond- 
ing  roots  in  Cognate  languages,  as  is  done  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  by  the  Learned  Author  of  the  Ctavit  Pen- 
tateuchi. 

Note  (20).— The  Version  to  which  we  refer  is  that 
-inserted  in  the  London  Folyglott.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  the  16th  and  18th  verses  the  Hebrew 
rfwooff,  hwAy,  and  the  corresponding  tic  ap\af, 
Spxuv,  in  the  LXX,  are  expressed  hy  the  authpr  of 
that  Version  in  such  a  manner  as  proves  that  he  held 
the  preceding  verses  principally  in  view  :  he  expiesset 
the  «r  ^Dtfw,  and  theAorf  ^abiuv,.b>.  which  (see 
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pp.  B9.  sq.)  we  have  affixed  a  sense  that  seems  to 
coincide  best  with  the  views  of  the  Sacred  writer,  and 
the  application  of  which  in  the  present  instance  Is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

On  the  whole,  the  interpretation  of  Augustine  and 
Victor  Afiicanus, — **  In  inchoationem  diei  et  noctis" 
appears  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  particular  view, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been,  in  this  instance, 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian. 

Note  (21). — See  Bp.  Brinkley*s  Asiranamy,  Note 
Art.  88.  Compare  Chap,  ix,  sub  fin.  Flayfair^s 
Asiran.  Art  281. 

It  is  true,  the  same  Omnipotence  which  created, 
might  have  imposed  any  laws  it  deemed  fit  on  matter, 
and  thus,  in  the  case  of  Light....not  only  that  of  the 
nearer  Fixed' stars,  but  that  also  of  the  most  distant 
Nebul8e....mfght  have  rendered  them  objects  of  vision 
as  soon-  as  diey  began  to  exist  The  solar  system 
and  that  pf  the  Universe  may  thus  be  conceived  as 
contemporary  in  their  origin.  But  the  language  of 
the  Record  is  such,  as  not  to  render  the  supposition 
necessary,  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  revolting  to  the 
philosophical  mind. 

Note  (22).— See  p.  88.  (28).—"  The  total  disap- 
pearance of  a  star  may  probably  be  the  destruction 
of  its  system;  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  star,  die 
creation  of  a  new  system  oi  planets.**  Vince's  AHron. 
Vol.  i.  Art  718.  4to  Edit  Compare  also  Art.  703.  ss. 

Note  (24). — ^Laplace,  SysUme  4u  Mamie,  Livr.  v. 
Ch.  6.  p.  445 

Note  (25). — ^This  Symm^rical  position  of  the  Lu* 
minaries,  (we  term  it  thus,  as  it  nfers  them  to  points  in 
their  respective  orbits,  the  Geocentric  longitudes  of 
which  are  equal,}  is  that  to  which  we  are  imm< 

o 


See  L4ML  iY.  Note  (3).  Infr.  Lect  x.  Note  (10). 

tfoTTE  [&6). — The  team  '  Physiological'  is  used  he*e' 
(u  in  other  parte  of  these  heetmes)  to  express  All 
the  subjecte  of  reseajch  which  are  usuallj  classed  im- 
der  Natural  Histor;^..^  contradiBtioetioii'to  Physi- 
caL  The  discovery  of  genenl  I^aws,  and  the  c^tabi- 
litywhich  resulu  of  being  expressed  in  theluiguage 
of  Abstract  Science,  disdnguish  those  to  which  the 
latter  dewHuination  ia  applicable. 
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Note  (1).— See  Lect.  v.  pp,  104.  etc.  (2).— Sec 
Genes,  i.  28. 

^^  Sed,  Sancttm  M$  ammai  meniisque  capacku  alim 
deerat  euHuc,  et  quod  dammari  in  cetera  |9OMtfl...Jtaqu0< 
jam  reliquo  opere  absoluto,  ad  hominis  fetbricationeift- 
pervenity  qui  fiiit  omnium  quasi  colophon,  propter- 
quern,  et  in  cujus  usum  cetera  creata  sunt : ....  jubet 
aquam  producere  pisces,  ternim  alia  animalia,  qua; 
tamen  ipse  ex  aqua  et  terra  fingit ;  hie.  vero  quatt- 
a/ii<r(tfc  hominem  faciens  inducitur  sine  ejusmodi  im-* 
perio,  utro  £$a/pcrov  hominis  significetur.  Elegaa* 
ter  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  yL  28.  Cogitavit  noa  anie: 
Naiura,  quomfecU^  nee  tarn  leveepus  etsmu^  ^  Mi  po^ 
iuerimm  excider<e....acia»  non  e99e  hominem  Umyltuofium 
et  ineogitaimn  opm.^^  Cleric,  in  Rosenmldl.  &Mlt 
in  Genes,  i.  §26.  ' 

Note  (8).-r5ee  Lect.  rii.  init 

Note  (4)* — See  Geological  treatises  passim,  parti-* 
culaily  Parkinson's  Outlines  of  Oryctology^  Pref.  and 
pp.  833.  ss. 

Transition  formations,  as  has  been  already  remasrkt 
edf  are  the  first  which  are  found  to  contain  Qrgania 
reniauis  ;  those  of  the  simplest  class  occur  in  them^ 
aUemating  with  Schists  coiHiuning  impressions  of 
Mono()QftyledonQi|9    {4ants :     Crom|Mtfe    Humbpldt'f 

o  « 


Uttle  reascm  to  erect  on  this  fotmdation  any  put  of 
Us  auperatnictiire.  We  may  aak,  genenill7,  is  tliat 
department  of  the  problem  whicli  relMee  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  classes,  the  orders,  and  the  &milies  <^ 
organised  beings  with  those  of  the  present  world  so 
entirely  exhausted,  as  to  offer  no  room  for  dirersity  of 
theory  ?  It  may  be  granted  that  organic  forms  exhibit 
an  increasing  analogy  as  we  approach  the  higher 
strata,  but  do  those  forms  always  correspond  with  the 
order  of  superposition  t  In  Natural  History  classifies^ 
tion  proceeds  according  to  the  complication  of  stmc- 
ttn*  ;  is  this  law  obserred  in  the  Oi^anie  forms  we 
owet  frith  ascending  from  the  Granwackes  to  die  Alta* 
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vial  beds  ?  The  problem  relatiye  to  Temperature, 
the  diversities  of  which  were  in  all  probability  |rf^ 
fected  much  more  powerfully  than  at  present  by  die 
ocmstitution  of  the  interior,  pcesents  another  series 
of  questions  of  difficult  solutitm. 

In  the  particular  case  of  shelly  eKuyia^  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  already  noticed  of  distingoishii^ 
between  the  fluviatUe  and  the  Pelagic,  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  much  uncertainty  in  the  da^ 
sification  of  rocks  by  their  characters ;  for  it  might 
happen,  that  a  formatioii  prewmtmg  in  it.  mcmar 
Stances  of  position  all  the  marks  of  being  one,  might 
have  its  unity  questioned  by  its  exhibiting  each  ci 
these  types  in  distinct  stmta« 

We  may  conclude  from  this  brief  view  of  the  state 
of  the  question,  with  the  profound  observer  mentioned 
above,  **  that  Nature  has  not  rendered  so  easy  the 
study  of  the  shelly  masses  that  constitute  the  crust 
of  our  planet ;"  and  he  i^peals  to  facts  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  He  instances  in  several  ^^  types  of 
organisation,*'  (orthoceratites,  terebratulites,  trilobites, 
pentacrinites,  ammonites,  and,  of  Vegetable  organisa- 
tion, in  monoeotykdonous  plants,)  that  ^the  saase 
types  are  repeated  at  very  different  epochas ;  the 
same  genera  are  found  iir  the  most  distinct  forma- 
tions f'  frmn  whence  he  draws  his  general  conclusion, 
that  the  application  of  zoological  characters  to  the 
discriminating  formations  is  to  be  ^  restricted  to  the 
case  where  it  is  not  opposed  by  superposition."  Geogn, 
^MOfff  pp.  60.  sq. 

The  same  causes  have  led  other  philosophers  also  to 
adopt  tiiuch  caution  in  their  announcement  of  this 
most  interesting  problem  ;  for  examples  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Quarierlif  Review^  Vol.  xxxiv. 
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.p.  507.      Pr.  Jameson's  Notes   on  CuTier*s    Esaoff 
p.  980. 

The  doubts  here  stated  are  by  no  means  mdvanced 
as  impugning  the  doctrine    first  proposed    bj  the 
illustrious  founder  of  Oryctology,  (Jameson^  ubi  aupEa, 
Note  L.  (A).  §  Sd,)  but  as  tending  to  prove  the  diver- 
sity  of  opinion    which    obtains  among  Naturalists 
on  a  point,  which  has  been  too  hastily  presumed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  system.  •  From  this 
single  circumstance  we  should  argue,  that  to  found 
any  substantial  objection  to  it  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
cipient science  is  impossible,  and  the  attempt  absurd, 
supposing  even  that  the  direct  tendency  of  such  were 
to  falsify  its  statements  in  toto.    But  this  may  iairiy 
be  denied.    The  very  terms  of  the  Record  furnish  us, 
in  many  instances,  with  means  of  accounting  for  the 
phaeiiomena  of  imbedded  remains,  as  for  example,  in 
its  account  of  the  catastrophes  which  terminated  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and  of  the  Deluge : 
these  will  conduct  us   to  the  types  of  organisation  oi 
the  present  world,   and  connect  them  by  close   affini- 
ties with  existing  a.ssemblages.    They  account  at  least 
for  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  tlie  Animal 
kingdom  since  the  cre^ition  of  the  Mammalia,   assign- 
ing the   precise  number  which   M.  Cuvier  deems  suf- 
ficient for  solving   this   depaitment  of  the  problem  ; 
Essay,  §  29.  sub  fin. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  remaining  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  subtract  from  the  amount 
those  which  require  much  and  rigorous  comparison 
before  they  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  their  pro- 
per situations  as  deteimiuable,  dubious,  or  unknown 
(such  as  are  the  Iclithyolites) ;  those  again  which  are 
determinable,  such  as  are,  amongst  Insecta,  tlie  Noc- 
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Umecta^f  among  Venues,  the  Terebratulites  reBem- 
bliiig  the  Anomia  vitrea,  among  Crustacea^  the  Encri*- 
niles  and  Pentaorinitefiry  and  among  Corallia,  the  Madre* 
jporites  ete.,  in  all  which  we  diaeover  erident  analogies 
the  tjrpes  at  pies^oit  existing,*  the  compass  of  the  ob» 
jecMons  is  confined  to  the  Gvyphites,  the  Hysterolites, 
the  Orthoceratites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  BeleaBk* 
nites  of  the  order  Testacea; 

We  cmnmence  with  the  Tiansition  fonnations,  the 
twa  giand  divisions  of  whichr  are  the  Talebse  and 
Qoartzose  rocks  with  that  of  day-alatei  and  the  Grey- 
wacke.  In  these  the  Fossil  remains  are.  of  companh" 
tirely  rare  occurrence,  im  indication  that  Organic 
life  was,  at  the  era  of  their  development^  'being'  ori? 
ginatedk  Th^  Trilobites  of  -  the  class  Insects^  the  un- 
known orders  of :  the  Crustacea,  and  the  Orthocera* 
tites,  are,  in  the  Animal  kingdom,  the  chara6teristac 
petrifitcticms  of  -thdse  g^oupes,  to  which  we  add,  in 
the  Vegetable^  Monocotyledonc^us  plants.  The  sub* 
ordinate  beds  of  Trausitiott  lime-stone  contain  also^ 
Ichthyolites. 

'■  These  phenomena,  added  to  the  numberless  transit 
lions  which  connect  the  rocks^  of  the  Interm^diarj 
series  with  the  Framework  of  the  globe,  present  u* 
iBot  only  with  the  nascent  state  of  Organic  being,  but 
with  the  circumstances  which  |>repared  our  planet 
for  its  reception.  >. 

.  If  we-  pass  to  the  Secondary  rocks,  almost  im*' 
portant  g^upe,.  whether  we  regard  it  in  Jt  sense  purely 
geognostical,  or  as  throwing  light  on  the  anterior  re-* 
volutions  of  our  globe,  meets  our  view  }n  limine,  th^ 
Coal-measures.  We  remark  in  these^  the.  compara-v 
tive  absence  of  Marine  remains,  the  inereased  xumi*^ 
bers  of  Ichthyolites,  and  the  appearance  of  the.  di*. 


wliich  the  latter  are  classed  by  Geogoosta  of  evin- 
ence,  the  first  fresh-water  deposit,  bein^  the  third  in 
order,  presents  the  exnvue  of  the  great  Teireetrial 
Hammalia,  such  as  are  the  different  species  of  Pmimo- 
theria  and  the  Anoplotheria,  those  of  m«nbeis  of 
the  Saurian  family,  and  some  species  of  fishes^  We 
observe  however  with  respect  to  these  last,  that  they 
are  very  generally  r^arded  as  local  depoeita,  formed 
by' masses  of  fresh-water  at  different  times,  asalogonsly 
to  the  operations  which  are  in  progress  at  the  present 
day  ;  that  they  can  therefore  have  no  great  iuflu^ice 
on  the  conclusions  which  are  dedacible  from  -  pfaKno- 
mena,  diffused  over  a  wider  area,  and  more  important 
in  theiz  notices. 
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We  pass  from  this  brief  classifieaticm  to  notice  the 
remarkable  analogy,  which  is  presented  by  the  rela- 
tive disposition  of  the  Mineral  masses  of  our  jdanet, 
viewed  on  a  large  scale.  The  Primitive  rocks  afford 
immense  basins  in  which  the  Intermediary,  exhibit- 
ing, as  has  been  already  observed,  the  first  rudiments 
of  Organic  life,  ,are  deposited.  In  these  again  the  in- 
equalities are  filled  up  by  the  rocks  of  the  old  Bed 
Sandstone,  which  connects  atintervals  with  the  Primi- 
tive. The  independent  Coal  formation  reposes,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  on  the  Red  Sandstone,  filling  up  ine- 
qualities on  the  surfisM^  then  existing  ;  and  this  ia^like 
manner  is  sometimes  found  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
preceding  groupes,  aU  which  afford  distinct  matrixes 
(bassins  particuliers)  for  the  numerous  series  of  layers 
connected  with  chalk  and  gypsum.  We  arrive  at  last 
at  the  Alluvial  deposits,  which  are  contributing  to 
fill  up  existing  inequalities. 

Naturalists  have  contended  from  these  phaenomena, 
that  the  Earth,  during  the  formation  of  the  different 
orders  of  strata,  was  not  in  a  state  of  Chaotic  con- 
fii8ion,....that  intervals  of  quiet  were  interposed  be- 
tween the  several  convulsions  which  attended  the 
changes  in  Organic  nature  that  are  observaUe 
amongst  them.  We  notice  this  as  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion, and  one  singularly  coincident  with  the  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  Record,  which  marks,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  succession  df  events  analogous  to  those  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  volume  of  Nature.  Nor  let  it  be  here  ob- 
jected, that  the  words  in2^)  mn  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  as  the  insjured 
Historian  uses  them  merely  in  reference  to  a  subse* 
quent  state,  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  Almighty 
Framer.    They  could  not  be  used  wilh  reference  to 


quadrupeds  supposed  to  be  extiocb    C<»np.  Cuvia", 

Sttaj/  etc  pp.  64.  117.    W«  should  urange  them  u 

follows  : 

'  The  first  Epoch  is  that  during  which  the  Tnuiai- 

tton  rodis  were  formed,  which  cootain  disoeraiUe 

Uraces  sf  incipient  Organic  being. 

.   The  second  is  that  which  submerged  the   Mono- 

eotjrledons  erf  the  primitiTe  world,  and  (Higinated  the 

Cual.meagnies  of  the  Red  Sandstone  fbnoation. 

Local  catastrophes '.(changemens  dans  bassins  pai- 
ticuliers)  seem  then  to  hare  occurred  at  distinct  in^ 
terrals,  which  were  characterised  b;  so  many  dis- 
t^QC]^  formations,  in  which  we  observe  a  gradual  as- 
gent -through  types  of  organisation,  more  or  less  COO'^ 
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nected  with  each  other,  nntil  we  anire^i^tthe  boun- 
dary at  which  Terrestrial  Mammalia  matter  their  ap- 
pearance, namely,  in  the  Jura  Lime^ne^  the  adore 
perfect  order  of  Vegetables  had  preceded. this  in  the 
third  Flcetz  Sandstone  formation.  A  similar  chang;e 
takes  place  in  the  Animal  kingdom,  removed  from 
this  by  no  wide  interval,  Falasotheria^  Anoplotheria, 
Fachydermata,  etc.,  being-observed  to  occur  in  the 
Gypsum  and  the  Marine  marl  superimposed  upon.it, 
from  whence,  to  the  existing  order  of  thii^,  perhapa 
two  revolutions  are  sufficient  for  the  puirpoaes  of  the 
geognost    Comp.  Cuvier,  ubisupray.^  90.  sub  fin. 

We  may  thus  refer  the  events  which  prepared  our 
planet  for  its  present  inhabitants  to  Four  principal 
eras,  independently  of  that  which  i^ompleted  its  Frame- 
work. Two  of  these  are  expressly  noticed  in  the 
Record  ;  and  if  the  explanation  which  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  Fifth  Lecture  be  admitted  as  probable, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Second  verse  refers,  both 
by  the  succession  of  events  which  it  implies,  as  well 
as  by  its  language,  to  the  catastrophes  which  preced- 
ed the  development  of  Organic  matter.  This  obviates 
the,  necessity  of  expanding  into  definite  intervals 
the  Days  of  the  Hexaemeron,  a  mode  of  explanation 
which  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  the  result,  but  is 
adverse  to  the  plain  tenor  of  the  Record.  The  Fhy^ 
sical  agencies  of  those  days  may  be  regarded  as  the 
final  issues  of  antecedent  ones....as  those,  in  brief, 
that  perfected  the  dispositions  which  Divine  Wis- 
dom deemed  to  be  the  fittest  precuraors  to  the  highest 
jcnrder  of  Animal  being.  (*) 

(*)  M.  Cavier  hat  long  since  proved  Uitt.  no  remAiM  of  the  Homaa 
■peoiei  hmfo  bten  fbood  ■moogit  Extraaeovi  Fossils,  •  oirosmslawM 
wliioli  oMwoi  bo  aooouiie^  for  from  tliMr  boiag  Iia|ilo.to  dsctj  ia  tk  sopt- 
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Nan  (5).— The  otfMtniplie  €f  ikeTkiid^  aiMl 
liftfe  effected  a  eooodaable  chuige  in  the  JSmpomAm 
of  the  itimtay  peitieiihdjif  weadaot  theagencjcf 
Tolcuiic  power  as  staled  in  the  Sevfntfa  Lectaie. 
The  intemiixtnie  of  dbe  idiqin  of  a  anhnrqiirwl 
cnation  beoonies  thns  perfeetlj  cxplicshley  and  pos> 
siUy  to  this  rerj  ciimnnHwi  we  nuty  attribote  modi 
of  the  deviation  which  is  oboenred  fiom  the  exact 
law  as  originally  announced  by  Wenwr.  Onspaie 
with  this  Bhnncnbadi's  obserration  fNmhmd  HmL 
f  fS8.  p.  Me.) ;  "^  In  the  sliata  which  rest  on  the 
Primitnre  rocks,  iissores  and  crevices  commonly  pre- 
sent themsdYCSy  filled  to  a  greater  or  lem  extent  with 
extnmeoos  Hossils,  apparently  of  nune  recent  origin.** 
He  remarks  in  the  seme  article  the  inclined  and  sob- 
▼erted  position  by  which  they  are  generally  distin- 
guished. 

Note  (6).— Compare  with  the  riews  here  presented 
Dr.  Maccnlloch's  paper  in  the  Qtumrierlf  Jammatj 
Vol.  xiv.  pp.  282—295. 

Note  (7). — ^The  Intermediary.  The  intercalated 
rocks  of  the  Volcanic  series  are  not  included  among  the 
groupes  mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  which  are  confined 
to  the  principal  Flcetz  (new  and  old)  formations.  The 
author  referred  to  is  Daubuisson.  This  eminent 
Geognost  considers  Limestone  as  the   Greneric  rock 

rior  degree  to  those  of  other  animals.  Essay,  etc.  p.  137.  We  mtj  ex- 
tend this  remark  to  the  QuaJmrnana  ....  a  familjr  which  approaches  nearer 
than  an  J  other  of  the  class  Mammalia  to  the  haman  species  in  their  ot- 
teological  characters.  On  the  whole,  we  maj  announce  it  as  t  Law, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  exceptions  recently  advanced,  holds  tnie  in 
a  general  sense,  that  in  ascending  from  the  lower  strata,  a  progress  in 
the  scale  of  Animal  being  is  discernible,  which  terminates  in  the  class 
most  nearlj  related  to  Man.  Comp.  Lect.  iii.  p.  78.  QmarUrfy  Jlsview, 
Vd.  xxxi?.  p.  512. 
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'  of  the  Secondary  formatioiis,  and  as  once  existing  in 
a  fluid  state.  See  his  TVaiU  de  Oeognome^  Tom.  i 
p.  388.  ii.  p.  885.  as  also  Werner's  dassificatbn  of  the 
Flcetz  rocks,  Rees'  Cydopadmj  Art  Fletz, 

Note  (8). — See  Quarterly  Jcumal,  ubi  supra. 
(9).~yid.  Lect  y.  pp.  125.  ss.  (10).— Ibid  pp.  12d. 
185.    (1 1).^— Compare  Note  (4)  supr. 

Note  (12).— The  Reader  is  referred  to  Note  (4)  for 
general  notices  respecting  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  following  paragraph  alludes.  The  submersion  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  to  which  tho  at- 
tention of  the  geognost  can  be  directed,  as  it  affords 
the  most  conclusive  testimony  that  the  subject  admits^ 
of  early  chaotic  revolutions,  and  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  the  Phigress  and  Design  observable  in  those 
primeval  agencies. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  proof  which  it  supplies 
of  the  high  d^;ree  of  die  early  temperature  of  the 
Globe ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  subject  with 
reference  to  another  circumstance,  ivith  which  chymi* 
cal  investigation  seems,  on  groimds  abundantly  pro* 
baUe,  to  connect  it,  the  formation  of  Coal.  The  re- 
solution of  this  question  is  interesting  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  chiefly  so,  because  the  period  during 
which  that  formation  was  in  progress  appears  to 
have  been  characterised  by  important  events  in  the 
geogonic  history.  The  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
groupes  considered  by  M.  Humboldt  (Oeogn.  EsiOf^ 
p.  211.)  as  having  been  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
animals,  which  occur  imbedded  in  the  Grauwacke 
and  Clay-slate,  and  extend  to  the  great  repository  ol 
Coal,  the  Red  Sandstone,  present  themselves  to  all  ap« 
pearance  as  contributing  to  its  production. 
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The  opinion  of  the  learned  Pr.  Jameson  is  adverse 
to  this  suppoaitiony  who  regarda  it  as  by  no  nuMou 
certfun  that  the  aubstance  under  consideration  is  wood 
mineralised. 

PrimitiTe  carbonaceous  matter  may,  he  coneeires, 
have  crystallised  in  fibrous  concretions,  and  thus  have 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  original  ligneous  ibr^ 
mation.    But  to  this  there  is  opposed  a  consideiBble 
body  of  evidence,    llie  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett, 
instituted  a  considerable  time  since,  (*)  are  atronglji^ 
corroborative  of  the  contrary.    The  bituminons  Lig- 
nite, which  approaches  the  nearest  to  Coal  in  its  che- 
mical characters,  and  which  is  confidently  referred 
for  its  origin  to  the  action  of  water  on  vegetable  mat-' 
ter,  namely  Jet  or  Pitch-coal,  was  subjected  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  to  the  action  of  Heat  under  Pressure,  and 
the  produce  was  found  to  exhibit  the  true  charactera 
of  coal,  flVansactumi  of  the  Geological  Socwtyj  Vol.  i. 
p.  2,)  an  experiment  which  Mr.  Pariunson  has   pro. 
nounced  to  be  conclusive  on  the  question.     To    these 
we  may  add  perhaps  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt, 
who  appears,  by  the   symbol  which  he  employs  to 
designate  it  in  his    Pasigraphic    Notation    (Geogn, 

(*)  "  ObMnrations  on  die  Change  of  some  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  Vegetables  into  Bitumen  ;"  Philosophical  Triuuactiotu  for  1804,  p.  385. 
Art  15. 

This  ingenioos  Analvst  considers  the  "  Vegetable  kingdom  as  the    grand 
soarce  from  which  the  Hitamens  hare  been  deriyed."     These  last,  with  the 
exuviic    and  unpressions    so   commonlj  found  in    the  accompanving    strata 
he   regards  more  immediately  as   the  proofs    in    favor  of  the  origin  of  Pit" 
coal  from  organised  bodies.     Ibid.  p.  408. 

He  considers  also  the  intervention  of  Fire  as  by  no  means  necossaiy  to 
the  formation  of  Coal  and  Bitumen,  as  the  oxidizenient  of  substances  pro- 
ceadi  at  least  as  frequently  and  m  efTectuallT  by  the  l.nmid  as  the  dry 
way.  p.  400. 
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Euojff  pu  473.)  to  entertain  little  doubt  on  the  subji 
Compare  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  xxxiy.  p  685. 

The  bituminisation  of  Coal  has  been  ascribed  bjr 
other  Chemists  to  the  decomposition  and  depositioir 
of  animal  matter  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  a  source  to 
which  Dr.  Ure  fDict.  etc.  p.  802.  Appen4J  seema 
disposed  to  refer  the  presence  of  Azote  (Nitrogen)  in 
a  particular  species.  This  however  leaves  untouched 
the  supposition  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  its  base^ 
the  Mineralisation  of  which  is  an  entirely  distinct 
operation*  (*) 

We  may  connect  with  these  fieusts  the  additionti 
one,  that  the  bituminous  and  argillaceous  slate  for** 
mations.  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Measures,  are 
replete  with  vegetable  impressions  of  Cryptogami  etc.^ 
a  circumstance  which,  although,  as  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor mentioned  above  remarks,  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  vegetable  origin  of  the  latter,  yet  is  strongly  con- 
finnative  of  it  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  others ; 
at  least,  it  establishes  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  thi^ 
mineral  marking  an  era  in  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Organic  world.  < 

We  may  extend  this  observation  relative  to  thfli 
Slates,  to  the  Sandstone  associated  with  the  coal. 
Compare  Fr.  Jameson's  Notes  on  Cuvier's  Essay,  M, 
§  23.  p.  237.  Pr.  lire's  Chem.  Did.  p.  338.  Parkinson's 
Organic  Item.  p.  10.  PhUos.  Transact,  ubi  supr.  p*  408. 

The  position  of  Coal  adds  9iuch  to  the  importance  oC 
th^  foregoing  results.  The  formation  to  which  it  14 
referred  is  one  placed  at  the  limit  of  Uie  Arenaceous 

(*)  Tke  three  eeb-epeoiet   of  Glaaee-ooel,  the   ConollMda],  Slely  (A»» 

tlinoite),  end  ColuiiiJiar«   refcmble   io  tbeir  fraetares  the  Jtt,  or  Fitflli- 

ooel,  which  preienti  the  characters  of  a  tme  ligoeoiia  formatioQ.    We  au^, 

peihaps,  from  its   Tery  deaignation,  ascribe  the   same  origin  to  the  fowth 

(Ii6  Fihrovs)  ;  tome,  fauwerer,  artf  di^MMed  to  refer  this  to  the  ciystal- 

iisatioii  of  original  caihoBacooas  natter  in  fibroos  concretions. 


additioD  to  which  it  may  be  obserred,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  Naturalists  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
cess  is  effected  in  a  vraj  wholly  independent  of  the 
presence  of  snch  matter.  This  shonld  lead  ni  to  as- 
mgn  the  origin  of  Coal  to  an  epoch,  when  that  depart- 
ment oi  oiganic  nature  alone  existed,  which  speared 
to  Divine  wisdom  the  fittest  for  introducing  an  im- 
proved order  of  things  ;  to  one  consequently  which 
preceded  long  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  our 
globe  ;....but  it  leaves  untouched  the  probability  of 
another  opinion,  that  operations  of  an  analogous 
kind  ore  at  present  iti  pFogcess  in  the  bosom  of  Hm 


exhaitirtible  ricfres  of  tbst  Poirerj  trllSe%  i^elidertf  (^ 
several  modifid^tioikisf  6f  mattef ^  to  which  htm  ihit 
to  time  if  !^as  giVen  birth,  snhsiirvi^nt  t6  piirpcMd'  6f 
utility  in  the  ^6nomj  of  nature.  ^ 
ti&TE  (IS).— S^e  Humboldt,  Geoffhist.  E9&^.  pp.  dil. 

this  aftestatioii  of  the  philosopitf  ft'  iSAHtBHAi 
coincident  ^ithf  the  expbfiiitioii  gfven  fijr  the  iliost 
learned  DfviHesf  of  tlie  e±preiMidtf  6f   fB^  ini^pi^Sd!^ 
writer.    Se6  Bp.  Patrick  ofl  Gtti^i.  tif.  IT.     Yet  1 
wisfi  not  to  be  undewfood  as  impoihjg  i  itfi^t»t! 
literal  meaning  oh  the'  t^TiT\  flti^  of  Moses,  #mcB 
may  justly  be  supposed  as  bearing,  iii!milttrly  w^th  ^Bt6 
corresponding  terms  in  the  sa!me  Vei^,  ta^Aiipn  liSiH, 
a  signification  in  some  de^ee  metaphofical.    Cbitf- 
mentators  h&ve  a  ^[ckid  &bti  per^lteed  then^&lvef  * 
with  calculations  riespe<!fting  th^'  quatft9ty  otihXSt 
requisite  for  the  phynbM^n^  y^JAiYi  MdseS  dista&i;- 
and  have  done  so  perhaps  with  dome  ser^ce'  fdhijftii^ 
to  the  Record;  but  to  view  the  agency  atf  cbe  dlfiiy-'' 
gether  in  t6e  coiirse  of  natuife  ;  to  exx^aSik  iChe  B^ra- 
culous  itom  that  wBich  was  thrMgfiobt  W  diiil^ait 
of  Almighty  poilref,  is  d  c6iici»aoiS  t6  {ffinbttopl^ 
to  which  the  Divine  is  by  ho  meaifis  coihpffl^.    HiiP 
pr6vince  it  appean  to  be,  Ui  dcciiniiil&te  the  Vic^ 
whii^  iffaturai  sciehce  affoi^  in'  efftk»ci6  bf  thb'trfffS^ 

of  iSeiTpt^,  itiid  lidt  ^A^KiOf  ^mmes'  md» 

tft^diigin  t6augftt  else  butth€  cd£ir6mg^^ 
of  Oihnipdtenc^^  £fe  may  t&us'i'ecdhcil'e*  the'kifi^nP 
density  of  th\6  terr^trial  nucleiis' ti^th  th^  fdeSeOUf 
of  d  stU6cieht  nilass  of  W&tef'  being  pi^intded'  ul'itil  m- 
tefidr  for  the  purposes  df  t&e  PiVme  Beinj^;  ftn^^' 
even  jplacing  t6e  Waters  of  t6e  Clouds  dUlf  df  thie  qMs* 

P 
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tion,  is  the  continual  reproduction  of  an  internal 
fluid  a  circumstance  of  difficult  conception  ?  or  might 
not  the  Volume  of  that  existing  on  the  snrfiBU^e  he 
increased  hy  a  very  easy  process,  the  abstraction 
namely  of  one  of  its  chemicid  ingredients  ? 

Note  (12). — *^  On  pent  craindre  cependant  (i.  e. 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  the  Ocean  to  a  stale 
of  equilibrium)  qu*une  cause  extraordinaire  ne  vienne 
Si  lui  communiquer  une  6branlement  qui  peu  consi- 
derable dans  son  origine,  augmente  de  plus  en  plus» 
et  r^leve  au-dessus  des  plus  hautes  montagnes ;  ce 
qui  expliquerait  plusieurs  ph6nomenes  d^histoire  na- 
turelle.'*  Syst  du  MondSj  Livr.  iv.  Ch.  12:  See  supr. 
Note  (16).  Lect.  vii. 

Note  (Id). — ^^  I  am  of  opinion  then  with  MM. 
Deluc  and  Dolomieu,.»..that  if  there  is  any  circum- 
stance thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it  is,  that 
the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  much  faither  back  than  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ;"  Cuvier,  Essay,  etc.  §  34. 

The  Notes  of  Pr.  Jameson  on§§  9.  11.  present  ad- 
ditional coniiiination  of  this  fact,  which  indeed  is 
now  so  universally  admitted  by  Geognosts,  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  argument  in  its  behalf.  A  reference 
to  it  is  intended  by  the  expression  used  in  the  Lec- 
ture, *  chronological  relations.'  In  the  present  state 
of  Natural  science,  a  simple  rule  of  proportion  suffices 
to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  last  catastrophe 
of  our  Planet  commenced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Memoir  cited  by  M.  Cuvier  in  ^  SI.  ubi  mpra. 

Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  we  claim  not  for 
this  principle  an  extension  beyond  phsenomena  of 
Diluvian  origin.    The  period  at  which  philosophers 
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will  be  enabled  to  assign  to  fixed  epochs  the  anterior 
revolutions  of  the  Earth,  if  ever  destined  to  arrive^ 
appears  yet  to  be  very  £Bur  distant  The  assignment 
however  of  their  Relative  epochs  is  a  different  thing, 
and  has  been  approached  within  certain  limits  by 
the  extensive  and  numerous  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  others.  On  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Author, 
whose  memoir  is  cited  by  the  former  in  p.  23  of 
bis  Geognoitical  Essay^  see  Lect.  v.  Note  (86),  and 
Note  (23)  infra. 

Note  (16). — ^The  introductory  quotation  of  Dr. 
Buckland's  Inaugural  Leciwre  sufficiently  explains  the 
principle  of  his  philosophy  ;  ^^  Tantum  abest,  ut  causas 
physical  homines  a  Deo  et  providentia  abducant,  ut  con- 
tra potius  philosophi  illi  qui  in  iisdem  eruendis  occupati 
fuerunt,  nullum  exitum  rei  reperiant,  nisi  postremo 
ad  Deum  et  providentiam  confiigiant.'^  Augm.  Scieni* 
ui.  5. 

Note  (17). — ^A  summary  of  faults  demonstrative  of 
the  Universal  Deluge  is  appended  to  the  Treatise  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  Note,  pp.  35.  ss.  These 
evidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Reliquke  DUimafue,  (see  pp.  173.  185  sq.  193.  203. 
206.  208.  211.218.  220.  ss.  1st  Edit,)  in  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Author  considers  the  various 
proofs  supplied  by  natural  phaenomena  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  which  geological  investigation 
has  extended,  namely.  Diluvial  detritus,  Valleya  of 
denudation.  Debacles,  Outliers,  External  configura- 
tion of  the  strata.  The  Appendix  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  of  these  phsenomena, 
which  are  regarded  as  wholly  resulting  firom  Diluvian 
action  ;  pp.  237—258. 

Note  (18).-^AUu8ion  is  here  more  particularly  in- 


ptincipal  Aegtea,  to  the  Elastie  Taper  eaca-ptag  fron 
AtiimtJ  remains  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  £*• 
tending,  and  finally  disrupting,  the  ineoliesiTe  man 
in  which  they  were  imhedded.  In  eonobontion  iH 
this  he  eites  the  authoritieB  ot  Dr.  BncUand  hitt- 
self,  as  also  of  MM.  Cnrier  and  Dauhuisson,  for  tibi 
feet,  that  all  tile  cares  adverted  to  in  the  -  JMiqimi 
Bilueiana  are  formed  in  Limestone  strata,  the  SoidtM 
of  whidi  at  a  fonner  epoch  is  cleariy  attested  by  the 
lemtLins  imbedded  in  it ;  See  St^ipt.  to  the  Coi^. 
Etiim.  pp.  87.  60.  lOS. 

To  this  hypothesis  dieie  occnr  m  Umme  some  for- 
midable objections.  It  appears  to  take  for  granted, 
that  the  Oolitic  limestone  stziUs  wen  due  to  aabsid- 
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WBce  Ib  the  Dilavian  waters  ;  or  tliAt  ik^  lud  1km 
idieadj  fcmned  in'  die'^  Ante£lvviiai  OeeaB,  aimI  faai 
not,  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  passed  b^jrcttd  thair 
piastic  state  ^  or  that  ilie  waters  fiherBrmeaadatked  aet- 
ifed  as  Sblvents  on  Aeatrataooiitfinihg  ilmnutl  reoudais. 
It  is  dear,  howeyer,  from  the  laost  enlarged  aai  aan:- 
rate  view  as  jHtakmot ihe svbjeoty that' the tianantSm 
of  Diloyium,  (the  name  given  to  the  covering  of  walep- 
wom  d^ris  derived  from  s31  tixe  stmta,)  is  that  aOone 
#hich  we  can  with  imj  pxohabilttf  aacribe  ta  ^fusaa 
waters  ;  that  it  is  not  moreover  by  anjr  meaais  lilodj^ 
duut  the  Antediluvian  sea  was  adequait^  tD  the  id^po- 
ailion  of  soextenaive  a  t^pe  of  strata,  as  diat  we  hare 
mentioned  above ;  lastly,  tbat  the  sole  com^eivaUa 
action  of  waiber,  in  its  progress  over  the  Berth's  s^^ 
l^e,  is  mechaiiicd....eztending  only  .to  the  d^enudatief 
of  the  higher  strata,  and  .tiaiiq>ortatum  of  ti^irdMm 
to  aites  diatai^  £rom  those  they  at  first  occupied;  ' 

As  to  the  effects  psodauoed  Iqr  the  Craaes  in  expaa- 
aion,  weha^e  merely  to  observe,  thaA  the  ac^ooiiia  of 
&e  most  aeci^rate  philosk^phers  relative  to  ibe  process 
of  animal  decomposition,  contain  no  mention  wha^ 
arer  of  ainy  diatnilianee  of  the  incumbent  aoil.  6hisef, 
it  is  true,  of  diffeiasnt  kinds  are  toBBfed  by  th^iinion 
of  the  elementary  aoBimal  snhetanoes,  aa4  ^  oonsti" 
tnents  of  the  moisturee  in  wl|ich  they  happen  to'  he 
imbedded;  but  they  appear  invanably  to'esoa^ 
without  any  violent  effect  being  pcochpeed.  Intnitl^ 
llie  cases  oi  a  body  interred  in  t^e  usual  w|iy,  and 
of  a  number  (rf"  bodies  heaped  together  in  a  Joose 
soil,  ar^  materially  different.  We  majrcomdeite  tfa^ 
gptfee  evolved  fiponi  the  finrmer  tobedoale  o^eondMs^ 
ad,  as  to  fi^ca  open  ike  eover  itf  the  eeffin,'  biit  iab 
easy  a  passage  is  allowed  dmm  thiougli  the  lybadkn 


modified,  or  formed,  hj  anterior  events.  Hence,  when 
we  ate  told  by  distmguished  Gei^nosta,  (See  Messrs. 
Conybeaie  and  Philips  quoted  in  the  Chem.  Did. 
p.  483,)  that  it  is  an  ineritable  inference,  from  ob- 
serring  rocks  spread  orer  two  thirds  of  th«  earth's 
codace  occupied  by  Marine  remains,  that  we  inhabit 
conntiies  which  we  may  truly  call,  "  &cta8  ex  squore 
Iein8,"....we  may  regard  them  as  not  bo  macb  refer- 
ring to  a  chan^  in  the  Searbed  at  the  time  of  the 
Driuge,  as  to  the  previous  circumstances  which  ao^ 
companied  the  formation  of  the  flfstz  strata,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  actual  events  which  were  consequent  on 
the  Deluge  itael£  The  absence  of  the  distinction  to 
which  we  now  advert  is  &e  chief  blentid  in  &e  in- 
genious  Essay  of  Mi.  Fenn. 
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Note  (19). — ^The  following  observations  occur  in 
tbe  British  Review,  (VoL  xxi.  p.  886,)  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Faber's  theory  relatire  to  the  Days  of  the  Hex- 
aSmeron  :  **  We  cannot  forbear  from  declaring  it  as 
our  most  decided  conviction,  that  physiological  re- 
searches^ however  greatly  cultivated  in  the  piBsent 
day,  are  in  infinitely  too  incipient  and  raw  a  state, 
to  v^arrant  us  for  a  moment  in  using  their  discoveries 
as  a  Criterion  of  Scripture  truth,  or  as  a  Corrective 
of  its  literal  and  obvious  meaning.^ 

This  appears  sound.  A  theorising  spirit  is  pro- 
ductive of  most  hurtful  consequence^,  when  influenc- 
ing opinion  as  to  the  Construction  or  the  Sense  of 
passages  in  Holy  writ,  and  most  particularly  so,  when 
its  views  are  founded  on  imperfect  notices.  A  re- 
markable example  of  this  has  been  adverted  to  above, 
and  in  Note  (8)  on  Lect  (iv),  namely,  Mr.  Faber's  con- 
cession to  the  Geologists  in  extending  each  day  of  the 
first  week  to  a  period  of  at  least  Six  thousand  years  ; 
see  his  TVeaHse  on  the  three  Dispemations,  VoL  i* 
pp.  111.  sq. 

This  notion  we  conceive  to  be  at  variance,  not  only 
with  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  lang^uage,  on. 
which  the  learned  Author  builds  much  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, but  with  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Theo- 
logy. He  is  answered  at  considerable  leng^  by  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  Review,  as  also  by 
Mr.  Penn  in  his  Supplement,  Note  B.  p.  162.  The 
subject  is  considered  in  a  somewhat  different  light  in 
the  Note  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
*'  NcPTE  (20). — See  Note  (13),  supra.  Lect  viii« 
Note  (26). 

Note  (21). — ^How  veiy  little  has  been  gained  in 
behalf  of  the  evidence  of  Scripture  by  hypotheses, 


in^  that  their  efforts  have  proved  finilleas.  And  it 
were  well  bad  the  result  attendant  on  such  efforts 
heeo  merelj  n^ative  in  its  character.  It  has  hap- 
p^ened'  however  in  these,  as  in  other  injudicious  spe- 
enlatioiis,  thaj'the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  Revelation 
has  been  more  than  neatralised  by  the  spirit  of  cM- 
cession  t»  which  it  has- been  allied. 

It  is  &x  otherwise  with  those  who  carry  sober  sense 
and  cultivated  anderstandinga-  into  this  field  of  >e- 
BBurch.'  Theirs  is  notr  "  the  attempt  to  suliject 
epochas  to  actual  measures  of  time,"  independently 
of  Uie  Ught  which  has  been  afforded  them  by  a  imr- 
rative  incomparably  moK  clear,  more  pntAeoy  and 
therefore  more  philosophical,  than  any  which  ever 
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has  l>ee]i,  or  ever  yktU  be,  framed  by  the  mere  Light 
of  Nature. 

Of  a«y  "  chronology  of  ancient  cosniogonic  tradi- 
tions** in  any  wise  avaflable  in  our  present  disaussiop, 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  agreeing 
with  the  author  from  whose  essay  M.  Humboldt  hfLS 
quoted  (ubi^uprajj  that  the  uniform  progress  of  time 
furnished  no  standard  for  the  succession  of  physic^d 
events  ;  we  should  add  however,  independently  of  the 
Will  of  the  First  Cause  :  for  should  it  so  happen, 
that  the  effects  due  to  that  Will  have  been  announced 
^o  us  in  their  progress  and  their  epochs,  we  can  with 
safety  apply  that  as  an  accident  of  being,  which  we 
cannot  as  a  measure  of  effect.  We  instance  in  the 
Days  of  the  Hexaemeron. 

To  conclude  ;  whilst  we  express  a  hope,  that  by 
the  phrase  '^  cosmogonic  traditions''  M.  Humboldt 
intends  not  a  reference  to  the  Record  of  Moses,  where*' 
in  we  are  in  doubt  which  to  admire  most,  its  luminous 
arrangement,  or  its  felicity  of  expression,.... it  leaving 
the  philosopher  nothing  to  desire  in  the  one,  whilst 
in  the  other  it  presents  him  with  a  model,  the  imita* 
tion  of  which  might  afford  him  a  profitable  exercise,..* 
we  cannot  but  ^  hint  a  fear'  of  the  integ^ty  of  his 
doctrines  as  to  the  present  question.  The  same  spirit 
which  undervalues  the  Final,  and  (so  to  speak)  deifies 
the  Second  cause,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  its  hos- 
tility to  that  system  which  raises  the  former  to  its  due 
pre-eminence,  and  depresses  the  latter  from  its  usurp- 
ed station.  Again  and  again  we  exhort  readers  of 
this  class  to  weigh  well  the  principles  of  argument,  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  diiected  in  the  present 
course  of  Lectures,  and  to  compare  them  in  their  ap- 
plication and  their  results  with  the  views  of  the  mere 
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Certain  Divines  solidtous  to  account  for,  on  Natural  prin- 
dpies,  ii>209.  Error  ofthis  mode  of  [woceeding,  ^id,  et  sq> 
Attestations  of  Geologists  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Re- 
cord, in  the  period  which  it  assigns  to,  ii.  210.  Fhsnomena 
on  which  its  evidence  is  rested,  as  stated  in  the  Betimiee  Di- 
iuounts,  ii.211.    Conflicting  Aeories  of  Dr.  Bucluandand 
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Mr.  Penn,  respecting,  ii,  212.  Observations  on  that  of  the 
latter,  ibid,  et  ss.  Important  distinction  to  be  observed  in 
this  question,  iL  214. 

Demiurge^  doctrine  of  the,  whence  originating,  i.  145. 

Detniur^Cf  agencies,  attempt  at  arrangement  of,  from  the  in- 
dications of  Genes.  i.2.  ibid,  218.  ss.  Epochs,  observations 
on  M.  Ramond's  doctrine  concerning,  i.  239.SS.  When  sub- 
jected to  actual  measures  of  time,  i.  240.  ii.  202. 

Design^  defects  in  M.  de  la  Place's  conception  of,  as  re- 
^rds  the  establishment  of  the  present  <»der  of  things,  i. 
175.  ss. 

HWlf  true  sense  of,  as  distinguished  from  2Wff  in  Genes,  i.  11. 
Vol.  ii.  152.  Purport  of  this  distinction,  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaical  philosophy,  ii.  152. 

Diluvian  waters,  Keflex  current  of,  a  supposition  countenanced 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  ii.  176* 

E. 

Egi/ptiansy  llieology  of  the,  formed  no  part  of  the  Mosaical, 
1. 218.  The  latter  essentially  abhorrent  from  the  former,  ii. 
142«  sq-    Diodorus'  account  of  the,  ii.  141.  sq.    Demiuigic 

gstem  of,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaical,  ii.  144. 
■anches  of  Education  usual  amongst,  as  detailed  by  Diodo- 
rus, ii.  144.  Sacerdotal  system  of  the,  as  viewed  by^Pr. 
Creuzer,  ii.  142. 

Elohiniy  Agencies  of  the,  as  announced  in  the  Mosaic  Record, 
distributed  over  Four  periods,  ii.  1 96.  Construction  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine, L  248.  ss. 

Evidence^  Cumulative,  defined,  L  166.  Moral,  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  a  system  to,  and  to  that  founded  on 
niilosophical  principles,  i.  167.  '  Independent  Moral/  of 
Scripture,  in  what  consists  the,  i.  168. 

Faber^  nypoUiesis  of  Mr,  respecting  the  Days  of  the  Hexae- 
meron,  examined  on  physical  principles,  L  199.  ss.  Contro^ 
verted,  ii.  215.  Supposition  of,  not  less  untenable,  that  the 
Vicissitude  of  Seasons,  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
length  of  the  year,  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  ii, 
177.  ss. 

Final  Causes^  observations  on  Newton's  doctrine  of,  as  also 
on  that  of  the  Intelligence  inherent  in  a  First  Cause  of  be- 
ing, in  the  Syst^me  du  Mon(kf  i.  145.  Of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance in  the  present  state  of  Natural  science,  L  168. 
Not  limited,  as  principles  of  research,  to  Natural  History,  i. 
169.  Subservience  of  the  natural  effect  to,  illustrated,  totd. 


pDUosopiucBi  language,  loia. 

Humiioidt,  observation  of  the  Baron,  reepectiDg  the  e&gts 
of  the  Hebraic  geolt^iflts,  oontideixd,  iL  216. 

Hyksos  (Coptic  term),  Jablanaki'i  ofunlon  reipecting  the  ap- 
plication of,  ii.  14S- 

Hgtatoists  (from  Cudwoctb),  L  ISS. 


Jtias,  Intellectual  cberacter  t^,  undul;  depreciated,  i.  I6S> 
Ignorance,    Arguments  founded  on  our,  applicable-aa  wdl  to 
the  phitosophioil  notioeg  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  queaki^ 
of  God's  moral  gorertiment,  ii.  1U5. 
Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  Doctrine  of,  not  really  held  by  the 

Egyptians,  ii.  11*. 
lufpiraiion,  direct,  of  Moses,  evidence  in  favor  of  the,  t,  t6$. 
IititTuelKn,  dil&ivnt  n)odt«  of,  £»)Ieiic  and  £xou>ric,  ii.  |4'7- 
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prove  nothing  in  behalf  of  thedoctrine  of  the  Origines,  rei- 
pecdng  the  £ra)tian3,  ii.  14^. 
Intdligence  of  a  First  Cause  of  being.  Physical  attestation  to 
,  the,  i.  175.    Doctrine  of  the,  not  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiansi  ii«  148.  sq. 

K. 

ISjUfAHt  Platonic  notion  of,  1.  211. 

K^«r«f,  Etjmnological  notice  respecting,  i.  211. 


Laplace^  Marquis  de,  supposition  of  the^  relative  to  inundation 
at  higli  levels,  ii.  157* 

Laurence^  Abp.,  reference  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  of,  i.  152. 

Laws  of  matter,  proper  acceptation  of  the,  i.  203. 

Levely  change  of  in  the  strata,  attributable  to  both  causes  of 
elevating  subterraneous  forces  and  subsidence  of  the  land, 
ii.  159. 

Lights^  Opinion  of  Maimpnides  as  to  the  creation  of  the,  in 
his  Moreh  Nebochimy  ii.  187*  Creation  of  the,  r^arded  as 
antecedent  to  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  ii.  188. 
190.  Hebrew  term  for,  expressive  of  the  Instrumental 
causes  ;  Purport  of  this,  ii.  191. 

Logos,  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the,  considered  as  implied  in 
the  Mosaic  Record,  and,  in  general,  in  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews,  i.  262.  ss.  Traces  of  the  persuasion  of 
the,  in  the  writings  of  the  Targumists,  i.  265.  ss. 

Lucrelian  philosophy,   Affinity  of  that  of  the  Modem  school 
to  the,  i.  161. 

M. 

Mageef  Abp.,  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  ably  de« 
fended  by,  i.  272. 

Masses,  mineral,  of  the  Globe,  general  view  of  the  disposition 
ofthe,  ii.201. 

Mosaic  Record;  Dbtinction  to  be  made  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Philosophical  system  upon,  and  the  compa- 
rison of  that  already  existing  with,  its  notices,  i.  159. 

Moses*  Principia ;  Purport  ofthe  work  so  entitled,  L  168. 

ncn*)D*  Sense  o^  i.  229.  Connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Organic  germs,  as  advanced  by  some  Naturalists  of  emin- 
ence, i.  231*  sq.  as  also,  in  conjunction  with  other  terms 
in  G^nes.  i.  2.,  with  the  supposition  of  certain  Mechanical 
agencies  implied  in  that  verse,  i,  242. 

bWOt  Primitive  meaning  of,  investigated,  ii.  191.  iq. 


menta  c^  the  ancient  Egyplians  in  the  Natural  Sdenca, 
ii.  13d.    CoDtroferted,  ibid.  IWi  u. 


ILt(a}(/)fM(n(,  of  the  Flatouic  philosophy ;  reawniBg  of  Plato 

leqxctin^,  i.  203. 
Parkituon,  Tiev  of,  Mr^  reroectingthe  Houio  Recoid,  ii.  IfKi. 

Difficulties  which  it  inToIves,  as  lo  tbc  subject  of  O^ai^c 

Remains,  ii.  196.  u. 
Phihtopky,   Modem,   defect  in  the  principles,  and  wmt'oT 

oonnstency  in  the  nomenclature,  of,  relatively  to  ■  Homl 
-  standard,  exemplified  in  quoutions  fhim  the  Sj/tthw  Jm 

Afmdc,  ii.  IM.  Hutchinsonim  Defects  of  the,  L  (5».Dis- 

tiiKtion  to  be  carefiiUy  otiMrted  between  tbe  scop^  vf  this . 

latter,  uU  tttmifU  Ky^m  llie  piBMot  Leotona  "MUH^ 

aid. 
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PhUoiophkal  accuracy  of  the  expressions  in  Genes,  i.  7«  V.ii. 
15a 

Phonological  researches,  obserration  reqiectingi  as  criteriona 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  ii.  215* 

Planetary  motions,  Periods  in  the  inequalities  of  the,  i.  180. 
No  valid  objection  can  be  ui^d  from  thence  against  New- 
ton's doctrine  of  the  intervention  of  the  First  Cause,  ibid.  sg. 

Platonic  philosophy,  approximation  of  the,  to  the  Mosaical» 
a  ground  of  aigument  to  be  applied  with  much  caution,  ii. 
151.  Sq. 

Porphtfryy  observations  of,  rejecting  Origen's  principles  of 
Scriptural  exposition,  i.  151. 

Primitive  roda,  HomogeneousnesB  of,  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
their  creation,  i.  195.  Argument  not  satii^ctory,  Una.  Com- 
pare Postscript  to  the  Preface^  u  p.  xv. 

R. 

jnhy  Sjriac  sense  of,  iL  150. 

HeliauuB  Diluviame,  satis&ctoiy  evidence  adduced  in  the,  of  a 
General  Deluge,  i.  241 .  ii.  2 1 1 . 

RSmusat,  Objection  of  M.,  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Record, 
ii.  216. 

Rivolutionst  Theory  of,  as  announced  by  Geologists,  not  Ih- 
consistent  with  Revelation,  and  esroresses,  when  properly 
understood,  the  continual  progress  of  the  Earth's  surfiure  to 
its  present  state,  through  intermediate  degrees  of  perfection, 
L  242.  ii.  202.  ss.  Compare  Postscript  to  the  P^foot^  L  p/ 
xviii.  Effect  of  those  whidi  inhumed  the  Organic  world, 
on  the  relative  position  of  the  strata,  iL  162.  Mr«  Finn's 
views  on  this  subject,  as  founded  on  the  study  of  the  In- 
termediary Rodcs,  extended,  ii.  169.  sq. 

Rosenmiillersy  views  of  the,  relative  to  the  Cosmogonie  system 
of  Moses,  1. 165.  Rr  Jr.,  his  acceptation  of  the  B^n^  ttX^ 
in  Genes,  i.  2.  controverted,  i.  227.  sq. 

Rule  dT  Narration  conceived  to  have  been  adopted  by  Moses, 
combining  (as  far  as  was  possible)  Optical  deiineatioti  with 
I%ilosophical  truths  i.  164. 

s. 

Schlegel,  Frederidc,  Observations  on  th«  philoM^hy  of  BiMI, 
L  15p.  View  of,  i^ipectin^  the  learning  of  the  Mfddfe 
ace.  Ibid.  Distrust  with  whidi  it  Is  to  be  received.  Ibid. 

BchoUum  Generale  of  the  Prindpia,  a  demonstration  in  itsilf 
of  the  purity  of  Newton's  religious  belief,  i.  175. 

Scabbed,  Chanee  of  the,  not  demonstrable  from  2.  Pet  iii. 
5~7«    V.  li.  177.    Deluc's  hypothesis  relative  to,  and  Ar- 
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guments  against  it,  ii.  172.  sq.  Mr.  Penn's  criticiaiii  on 
Genes,  ii.  11 — 14.  viu  19.  20.  and  viiL  4.  in  support  of  it, 
controverted,  Ibid,  17S.  ss. 

Secondary  Rocks,  Mr.  Penh's  view  of  the  origin  of,  controvert- 
ed, ii.  16S. 

Shdfy  Exuvie,  DifBculty  which  attends  the  study  of,  ii.  167* 
185. 

Spinozoy  Doctrine  of,  refuted  by  Clarke,  i.  153. 

Spirit,  of  God,  true  sense  of  the  expression  in  Genes,  i.  2. 
V.  i.  219. 226.  Various  expositions  of,  i.  224.  Mr.  Penn's 
view  of  the  meaning  (j^,  examined,  i.  236. 

Succession  in  Divine  operation,  at  the  Demiurgic  period,  re- 
garded as  implied  in  Genes,  i.  2.,  and  not  at  variance  with 
Uie  belief  of  an  antecedent  creation,  i.  216.  sq.  Compare 
Postscript  to  the  Preface^  pp.  xvi.  ss.  and  Note  (3)  on 
Lect.  iv. 

Sumner^  Mr.  J.  B.,  General  view  of  his  work  entitled,  Records 
of  the  Creation^  etc.  i.  160.  Views  of,  respecting  the  Geo- 
logical theory  of  alternate  revolutions.  Postscript  to  Pref, 
h  p.  xxi. 

T. 

TemperaturCy  Changes  of,  depending  on  Climate,  and  Incan- 
oescence  of  the  interior  of  the  Globe,  to  be  preserved  dis- 
tinct, ii.  165.  sq.  Inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Penn's  views  on  this 
subject,  ii.  166.  Some  acquaintance  with  tlie  Circumstances 
and  Laws  of,  necessary,  in  order  to  the  full  development 
of  the  Theory  of  Organic  Remains,  Ibid,  Not  to  be 
sought  for  in  Astronomical  causes,  Ibid,  Accuracy  of  Bp. 
Brinkley*s  distinction  relative  to,  ii.  167. 

Terrestrial  Nucleus,  Density  of  the,  not  accounted  for  by  the 
Mineral  Geologists,  i.  188. 

l^heism,  Jewish  principle  of,  defined,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mo- 
dem Deists,  i.  160.  Influence  which  it  exerted  on  their 
intellectual  character,  i.  161.  Platonic,  view  of.  Ibid.  sq. 
Real  affinity  between  it,  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  the 
principles  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes,  i.  16'2, 

Third  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  event  of  the,  regarded  as  the 
last  of  a  series,  ii.  156.  sq. 

inn.j  Mr.  Penn's  acceptation  of,  examined,  i.  Sl-ksq. 

CDinHi  Geological  sense  of,  considered;  ii.  161.  Changes  in 
the  Density  of  the,  resulting  from  thence,  ii.  158. 

Transition  Rocks,  General  Characters  of,  a  study  of  much  ira- 
-portance    to  the  solution   of    the  geogonic  problem,   ii. 
-  168.  sq. 
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V. 

Vegetation  of  the  ancient  world,  submei^ged,  ii.  200.  Conclu- 
sion derived  from  hence,  Ibid,  Formation  of  Coal  connect- 
ed with  it,  Ihi(L  Supplies  proofs  of  a  high  Temperature, 
Ibid.  Fk^sumption  derived  from  hence  of  the  Ligneous 
origin  of  Coal,  ii.  206. 

Volcanic^  agency,  Proofs  of  its  existence  at  the  demiurgic 
period,  L  221.  Supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  effect- 
ing the  change  of  level,  announced  in  Genes,  i.  9.  iL  160* 
Effects  of,  on  the  oxidizement  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  tem- 
perature, of  the  Earth,  considered,  ii.  163.  ss.  Domain  of, 
regarded  by  M.  Humboldt  as  having  been  too  much  limit- 
ed, ii.  164*.  Foci,  Action  of,  distinguished  into  direct  and 
dynamical,  ii.  167-  Effects  of,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
surface,  etc.,  and  the  disposition  of  Organic  productions. 
Ibid. 

W. 

Waters  above  the  Firmament,  (Genes,  i.  7,)  Opinion  of  Mai- 

monides  concerning  the,  ii.  149. 
Wemerian  law  of  Petrifactions,  Dr.  Fleming's  view  of  the,  i. 

237. 
WhistoTiy  Hypothesis  of,  respecting  Creation  and  the  Deluge, 

untenable,  i.  177* 
fVoodward,  Hypothesis  of,  relative  to  the  Deluge,  untenable^ 

i.  178. 


THE   END. 


Priatod  it  th«  Univvnitj  PrMi.  bj  R.  GRA18BBRRT. 
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